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Neagty five years have passed 
since the death of Mason. His 
short and brilliant career was closed 
on the 26th of December, 1840, at 
the age of twenty two years. The 
fact was duly announced by the 
journals of the day, in terms expres- 
sive of unusual sorrow for the de- 
parture of one so promising and so 
much beloved. But whatever the 
impression made by this melancholy 
event within the circle of relatives 
and a numerous band of college and 
scientific friends, it could not be ex- 
pected that the world should long 
remember a passing notice. Obit- 
uaries are generally deemed the 
tribute of private friendship, rather 
than the expression of the public 
judgment, unless a wide reputation 
has previously existed ; and besides, 
the candidates for honorable men- 
tion after death have become numer- 
ous in these days, so that almost 
every attentive Sunday school pupil 
is thought a fit subject for newspaper 
eulogy. 

The distinction which Mason had 
acquired at the time of his death, 


* Life and Writings of Ebenezer Porter 
Mason, interspersed with hints to Parents 
and Instructors on the Training and Ed- 
ueation of a child of Genius. By Denison 
Olmsted, Professor of Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy in Yale College. 
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deserved more than such ephemeral 
record. The impression he left be- 
hind him of his genius and worth 
will long remain in the university 
where he graduated, and where he 
spent the greater part of his short 
subsequent life. A general desire 
was expressed, soon after his death, 
by those who had known him, that 
he might not pass away without 
some permanent memorial. Per- 
sons of mature judgment, and of the 
highest reputation in those depart- 
ments of learning in which he had 
excelled, united in the opinion that 
a memoir should be prepared, as a 
tribute due to his merits, and as a 
means of prolonging the influence 
of a noble example. Classmates 
and other intimate personal friends 
urged strongly in behalf of the de- 
ceased the claims of justice and 
affection. 

In accordance with these sugges- 
tions, Prof. Olmsted undertook to 
write the biography of his favorite 
pupil, and to prepare for the press 
a selection from his literary and sci- 
entific papers. This work he was 
qualified to perform by a long per- 
sonal acquaintance, and by the full- 
est knowledge of his scientific at- 
tainments. To aid him in his under- 
taking, relatives and intimate friends 
confided to his inspection a corres- 
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pondence extending through the 
greater part of Mason’s life. This 
correspondence would of itself, by 
a simple chronological arrangement, 
form a most interesting piece of au- 
tobiography. It contains a full and 
frank disclosure of the motives and 
rewards of a student ambitious of a 
noble reputation and successful in 
gaining his end. It was written only 
for the eyes of friends, but contain- 
ing not an unworthy line or senti- 
ment. They violated no pledges in 
giving it for publication when the 
grave had closed over the remains 
of the writer. On the contrary, 
there was brought to light what will 
form a lasting monument of a manly 
sensibility and the most amiable vir- 
tues. 

This biography by Prof. Olmsted 
is the repository of most of the facts 
which we present to illustrate and 
confirm the truthfulness of this rep- 
resentation. That a faithful por- 
traiture of his character is given in 
this volume, will be attested by all 
who ever had the good fortune of a 
personal acquaintance with him, and 
those who knew him most intimately 
will give their heartiest approval. 
We are surprised, indeed, that so 
interesting a volume of biography 
should have excited so little atten- 
tion. It is said that the demand for 
it hitherto has been limited chiefly 
to personal friends and men of 
kindred pursuits. Few others seem 
to be aware of the existence of one 
of the most interesting biographies 
the American press has furnished. 

There is a peculiar difficulty 
in interesting the public at large 
in the memoirs of a young person 
for whom is claimed the posses- 
sion of uncommon talents. What- 
ever is said in the way of praise 
will be attributed to partiality, and 
although the regard of the biogra- 
pher for the reputation of one de- 
servedly esteemed by friends will 
be pardoned, yet in general the 
greater his apparent sympathy and 
admiration, the greater will be the 
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incredulity of the world. The num. 
ber is extremely small who have 
won an enduring reputation before 
the mature years of life were reach. 
ed. Even if, as is oftener the case, 
great projects were planned and ip 
good part accomplished in early 
life, still there is demanded the su. 
pervision of a ripened judgment, 
There may be instances like that of 
the son of Augustus, who was im. 
mortalized by the fortunate lines of 
the poet. 

“ Heu miserande puer! si qua fata aspera 

rumpas 

Tu Marcellus eris.”’ 

Sut generally an enduring reputa- 
tion rests not alone upon promise, 
not even that which is unequivocal 
in the estimation of the learned. 
There must be actual performances, 
This irreversible law is not to be 
called in question by village Hamp- 
dens or mute inglorious Miltons, 
The world will be incredulous of 
mere testimonials. To prove the 
existence of uncommon talent by 
such evidence, is the next hardest 
thing to proving a miracle. Men 
will not believe unless they see the 
wonders wrought. 

No exemption is claimed from 
this law in favor of Mason. He 
gained a reputation on the conditions 
it prescribes, and it will remain se- 
cure by the same unalterable law. 
We appeal indeed with confidence 
to the expressed opinions of men 
most competent to judge as to what 
he was; but we rest his claims to 
remembrance mainly on what he 
did, what he actually wrought out 
with his own hands. 

It is true, indeed, that just when 
he had begun to reap the rich re- 
wards of the closest mental and 
practical training, and while his 
friends were exulting in the fullest 
realization of their hopes, the de- 
stroyer came. The laurel was in- 
wreathed with the cyprus,—Science 
crewned her votary and then mip 
gled her tears with Friendship over 
his grave. 
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But when the gifted fall, thus pre- 
maturely—yet if their purposes are 
so far accomplished as to prove their 
aspirations to be born of a genuine 


inspiration, and not the offspring of 


day dreams, excited by self-conceit 
or injudicious praise, their memory 
will not perish. On such grounds it 
js that the fame of Henry Kirke 
White rests secure. It is for this 
reason that the tomb of Henry Mar- 
n has become a“ Mecca of the 
mind” to the whole Christian world. 
Hence the interest with which Wil- 
cox and Larned and William Brad- 
ford Homer will always be referred 
to as bright ornaments of their pro- 
fession. For the same reason the 
memory of Mason will be cherished. 
That only a small part of his mag- 
nificent plans were actually exe- 
cuted, will not prevent this ; for he 
gave abundant assurance that he 
would have completed his designs, 
had his life been spared. In sci- 
ence and in letters he has left per- 
manent memorials. He lived long 
enough to win the admiration of the 
first astronomers of his time, as an 
accurate observer and an original 
discoverer, to display artistic talents 
of a high order, to attain a superior 
rank as a classical student, and in 
his various writings, whether in prose 
or verse, to give proof of qualities 
which must have ensured him, had 
he lived, as high distinction in litera- 
ture as in science. He had the 
genius of Horrox, his prototype in 
his favorite science, and his early 
fate—to this day the triste deside- 
rium of English astronomers—and 
he had, besides, the poetic gifts of 
the almost equally lamented Henry 
Kirke White. 
_ In practical astronomy, to the cul- 
tivation of which he devoted his 
life, we find him early engaged in 
most abstruse departments of 
the science, eagerly attempting the 
most difficult problems, repeating 
the observations of his predecessors, 
and entering upon a career of orig- 
inal discovery. Without patronage, 
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and stinted by the smallest pecu- 
niary means, he undertakes, while 
pursuing the regular studies of the 
college course, a survey of the 
heavens by instruments constructed 
in good part by his own hand. By 
means of an apparatus cheapiy con- 
trived, but of exquisite workmanship 
in all parts essential to his design, 
fields of observation were open to 
his view, hitherto accessible only to 
the best European observatories. 
With an eye naturally short-sighted, 
but of the keenest vision, and edu- 
cated for his work by long and pa- 
tient practice, he entered fearlessly 
upon the chosen field of exploration. 
He essayed the difficult path first trod 
by the elder Herschel, and his nice 
perception traced the footsteps of that 
prince of modern astronomers among 
the remotest nebula. Nor was he 
content merely to follow. He aimed 
at results which had not as yet been 
realized from the observations of 
his predecessors. It was the glory 
of Herschel, that he first disclosed 
the boundless extent of the nebulous 
system. But in his unwearied 
search for new and multiplied ob- 
jects, the minute accuracy of obser- 
vation, measurement and description 
which has achieved such signal dis- 
coveries among the double stars, 
was of course out of the question. 
Yet such precision is necessary, if 
we would know any thing of these 
bodies beyond the mere fact of their 
existence. ‘This accuracy Mason 
sought to introduce into the obser- 
vation of the nebule. He brought 
to his task not only an acuteness 
and patience of vision that permit- 
ted nothing to escape unnoticed, 
but powers of delineation and de- 
scription probably never surpassed, 
Adapting with remarkable judgment 
his method of observation to the 
end in view, he selected a few of 
the most interesting objects, and con- 
fining his attention exclusively to 
these, exercised upon them a long 
and severe scrutiny, till he had de- 
termined with the utmost possible ac- 
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curacy their minutest features. Ap- 
plying then a method of delineation 
entirely his own, of exceeding beau- 
ty and ingenuity, he was enabled to 
present to his readers mappings, nu- 
merically exact, of those faintly 
glimmering worlds just as they ap- 
peared to his own eye, and to trans- 
mit to subsequent observers a per- 
manent and accurate record of all 
his observations and discoveries. 
Thus were the data established by 
which future changes, if there be 
any, in those distant and mysterious 
bodies, may be recognized and de- 
tected, and the great question as to 
their nature and condition perhaps 
ultimately solved. 

The ancients fabled the presump- 
tion and fate of youthful genius, by 
the story of Icarus. His wings were 
waxen pinions. But though in this 
instance genius early perished, yet 
presumption was not born of folly, 
and the curiously wrought pinions 
were equal to the most adventurous 
flights, until the life-energy which 
animated them was spent. 

The article of Mason on “the 
Nebule,” published in the American 
Philosophical Transactions for 1840, 
was his most elaborate work, occu- 
pying about fifty pages quarto, and 
illustrated by drawings of his own, 
said by 8S. C. Walker, Esq., well 
known as an astronomer of the first 
class in this country, to be the most 
complete works of the kind extant. 
This article “* forms the first consid- 
erable contribution to astronomy in 
the way of original observation and 
discovery on this side of the Atlan- 
tic.” It contains a description of 
the large telescope constructed by 
the joint skill and labor of himself 
and his classmate Mr. H. L. Smith, 
his own observations on four re- 
markable nebulae, “* two of them in 
part or altogether his own discover- 
ies,” an account of his method of 
registry by lines of equal brightness, 
and a particular review and com- 
parison of Herschel’s observations 
with his own on the same nebule. 


To show the impression produced 
by this paper and the other scientific 
works of Mason, we give the fol. 
lowing remarks of Mr. Walker. «| 
know of no American who at the 
age of twenty one had done go 
much for the advancement of sci. 
ence as Mason. In the discovery 
of nebulz, and in the computation 
of the orbits of double stars, our 
Mason was the first American whose 
efforts have been crowned with suc. 
cess. With talents of the first or. 
der, with a perseverance that sur. 
mounted every obstacle, with a de. 
votion to science not to be surpassed, 
the path to the highest distinction 
both in theoretical and practical as. 
tronomy was open before him.” 
His treatise on “ Practical Astron. 
omy” was intended as a manual for 
college students and others who wish 
for instruction in the use of astro- 
nomical instruments. It is a record 
of his own experience as to the best 
methods of constructing and using 
them, and of reducing the data fur- 
nished by their aid. It is a note- 
book of his own celestial “ pencil- 
ings by the way,” and not at all like 
too many “ travellers’ guides,” com- 
piled by authors who describe re- 
gions they never saw. Mr. Walker 
says—* it is a precious gem for the 
practical astronomer,” and Mr. E. 
E. Blunt, whose name is well known, 
pronounces it “superior to any 
thing of the kind he has seen in any 
language.” We copy one passage 
from his description of the telescope, 
in which he notices the effect of the 
atmosphere upon its magnifying 
power. lf we mistake not, it will 
be admired by the rhetorician for its 
elegance, as well as by the astrono 
mer for its singular precision in the 
statement of a troublesome difficulty. 


* But the chief bar to magnifying power 
is in the atmosphere. The air is seldom 
so well balanced as to be without contrary 
currents and motions, which produce 
slight transitory undulations and varie 
tions of density. In a section of the 
broad beam of light which is to enter the 
telescope, there is room for conside 
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momentary differences of density, and 
consequently of refraction. When the 
rays before incidence are thus irregularly 
deflected from tee parallelism with 
each other, and quivering or vibrating 
about a mean state, the point of light 
which they form after reflection must be 
troubled and confused. The star in the 
feld of view is in constant and rapid agi- 
tation, like an object seen through smoke 
or heated air, or the image of the sun on 

tly rippling water. According to dif- 

rent circumstances of atmospheric dis- 
turbance, the appearances of the star to 
an attentive observer are very different. 
Sometimes the individuals of a close 
double star twirl round each other, alter- 
ing much their angle of position ; some- 
times it appears like a drop of agitated 
mercury ;—very frequently writhing and 
convulsed, breaking in pieces and re- 
uniting, occasionally heaving gently like 
the sun reflected on a calm swell; and 
the rarest ofall states is that of perfect rest. 
These motions are minute, but are ex- 
cessively troublesome, and in the majority 
of evenings prevent the application of 
very high powers, or the separation of 
very close and difficult stars. An excel- 
lent telescope might very easily be con- 
demned for supposed want of optical ca- 
pacity on an unfavorable evening. Its 
merits therefore should not be judged of 
too hastily, nor until several evenings’ pa- 
tient trial. And unless the star is free 
from any rapid quivering or agitation, it 
cannot be judged whether the atmosphere 
or the telescope is most in fault.”’ 


This treatise was written during 
the last year of the author’s life, 
forming however but a compara- 
tively small part of his labors for 
that period. When it was nearly 
ready for the press, it was delayed 
by the appointment of Mason to a 
place under the boundary commis- 
sion, organized by the government 
of the United States, for exploring the 
disputed boundary between Maine 
and New Brunswick. ‘The scien- 
tific corps had been completed ac- 
cording to the original design, when 
in view of the well known ability of 
Mason for the most important ser- 
vices of the expedition, he was hon- 
ored with a special appointment. 
When he returned from the expe- 
dition, his disorder, the consump- 
tion, had made fearful ravages, and 
he was barely able to finish his trea- 
lise; the last page of which was 
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written but a few days before his 
death. Prof. Olmsted has given a 
striking account of the circumstances 
under which the last paragraph was 
penned. It is made up of reflections 
befitting the close of his work, and 
strikingly appropriate as the last lit- 
erary effort of the author. It seems 
that after days of extreme physical 
exhaustion and mental debility, a 
bright moment suddenly came with 
an unusual impulse. He seized his 
pen, completed the only remaining 
mathematical problem, and then 
wrote the concluding section. 

** We are now arrived at the conclusion 
of our work. With this partial review 
of the terrestrial contrivances and means 
by which astronomers have acquired their 
kuowledge of the celestial bodies, wé 
shall turn with increased pleasure to the 
consideration of the results ot their la- 
bors, which constitute the departments of 
descriptive and physical astronomy. * * 
The observer who has the means of de- 
riving results of his own from the heavens, 
needs no stimulus to prosecute a study 
which few who thoroughly engage in it 
will easily relinquish. Every failure of 
agreement in his conclusions will but 
urge him patiently to solve the difficulty ; 
every instance of success will inspire him 
with fresh ardor and enterprise; and he 
will find no pursuit more constantly bear- 
ing him forward to what lies beyond him, 
more absorbing in its prosecution, more 
elevaiing to his mind, or impressing him 
with a deeper sense of the power and 
wisdom of the Creator.” 

It might be supposed by those who 
know nothing of Mason, except as 
an astronomer, that his memoirs 
would interest only such persons as 
are engaged in similar pursuits. It 
would be natural to think that his 
genius, though of the highest order, 
would in his case take an exclusive 
direction. Because he was a stu- 
dent secluded within the walls of the 
university, and had hardly entered 
upon the stirring scenes of the world, 
and never gained that notoriety 
which eminence in a public station 
confers, it may be thought his story 
is not rich and varied enough to 
waken a general sympathy. Such 
impressions are without foundation 
in the case of Mason. He was by 
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no means limited to one department 
of learning. His biographer de- 
signed to write a popular, rather 
than a scientific memoir. We can 
easily conceive of strong induce- 
ments to write a memoir, limited 
mainly to the elucidation of his pas- 
sion for astronomy. In the prepar- 
ation for such a work, the author 
might have drawn largely from ma- 
terials yet untouched. He might 
have published descriptions and se- 
lections from mathematical papers 
of rare curiosity. He might have 
inserted an extensive and interesting 
astronomical correspondence, the 
whole of which has been excluded. 
In the present memoir we have but 
little more than the results, which 
Mason accomplished in the way of 
original effort and discovery, and 
which raised him to the first rank 
among the astronomers of his time. 
It was the design of the author to 
benefit the community, while he 
reared a monument to his friend, 
and especially was it his object to 
waken among the young an enthu- 
siasm for elevated studies, by the 
encouragement of a shining exam- 
ple. To do this, it was indeed 
necessary to unfold the causes which 
kindled and nourished the master 
passion, to mark the course of train- 
ing in childhood and in subsequent 
years, and especially to give that 
system of rigid self-control and self- 
education to which Mason was more 
indebted for success than to any nat- 
ural aptitude for excellence. 

Now though such a narration 
must be especially interesting to the 
lover of science and the man of 
literary pursuits, yet the develop- 
ment of such a life will, so far as it 
is known, awaken a general sym- 
pathy. A master passion in any 
pursuit is always and every where 
sympathetic, let the subject of the 
narration be engaged in what pur- 
suit or profession he may. The 
world is liberal enough to leave to 
him the working out his own des- 
tiny, according to the bent of his 
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genius, and as his own indomitable 
will directs. The only inquiry is, 
how does he execute his purpose, 
and does he come forth as a victor 
from the battle-field of life? f, 
may have a passion to explore up. 
known regions, like Ledyard an 
Mungo Park, and his story will find 
eager listeners. A thousand hearts 
will accompany him through Sibe. 
rian snows or the marshes of the Ni. 
ger, in sympathy with the mag 
rather than with his object. Few 
have any special fondness for the 
science of ornithology, yet who that 
has heard of Audubon, breathes not 
a benediction with his name? We 
wish that God would send safe de. 
liverance to a man of such right 
genial soul, of such passionate en- 
thusiasm in the pursuit of that which 
has led him to traverse a continent 
on foot, to light his camp fire and 
take his meals among savages, a 
thousand leagues from the home of 
his childhood. 

So if Mason were presented to us 
simply as an astronomer, earnestly 
devoted to that one pursuit, it would 
seem that a general interest would 
not be wanting. If with a heart 
warm with generous affections, anda 
stranger to the least tinge of misan- 
thropy, he had withdrawn himself, in 
the spring-time of life, from friends 
that he loved, that he might explore 
the profoundest mysteries of his 
favorite science, we should not fail 
to think of him in his seclusion. 
We should esteem it a favor to be 
admitted to his retreat, and readily 
listen to the detail of his discoveries 
and the artless confessional of his 
high aims and hopes. We should 
be pleased to see him constructing 
his apparatus, polishing his specula 
with exquisite finish, and when the 
day had been spent in tireless i 
dustry, it would delight us to go 
forth with him to watch with the 
hours the “holy stars by night. 
We should glow in the raptures he 
has himself expressed in his “ Night 
Musings.” 
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leis ai ild and dee 
Pp thrilled in autos ond eye, 
the lone hour of mortal sleep 
To look upon your majesty, 
With you your solemn vigils keep, 
As your vast depths before me lie."’ 
Mason had not only a passion for 
astronomy, but he could excel in the 
higher departments of literature. 
He had many of the qualities also, 
which go to form the finished artist. 
He had an exquisite delicacy of 
hand. He could readily portray 
his own conceptions, and copy with 
wonderful accuracy the real forms 
of nature and art. His astronomi- 
cal drawings have been already re- 
ferred to. His clear and search- 
ing intellectual vision, his quick and 
delicate sense of the beautiful, his 
ready and playful wit, his rich fan- 
cy, his imagination pure and truth- 
fal, were all in beautiful proportion 
and harmony, and would have made 
himeminent in the higher depart- 
ments of letters, had he not volunta- 
tly relinquished those pursuits in 
which he displayed uncommon pow- 
ers, before he gained celebrity as 
m astronomer. All his composi- 
tions show that he had formed a fine 
ideal of a good style, and his latest 
eforts display a high degree of ex- 
cellence, considering the fact that 
he seldom wrote pieces of a strictly 
literary character, except asa relax- 
ation from his severer toils, or as 
the spontaneous expression of feel- 
ings wakened by some interesting 
incident, or personal association. 
lnevery thing he wrote, his love for 
what is fit in thought and expression 
svery observable. No one hada 
ituer relish for what is attractive in 
natural scenery, in works of art, or 
elegant composition ; but with him 
ing was beautiful that was not 
appropriate to the general design. 
4a young writer occupied with his 
favorite themes, some of them the 
loftiest of human contemplation, we 
should expect and could pardon, a 
less subdued manner. But we are 
gratified to meet with a style at once 
Simple, nervous and truthful, not 
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unadorned with chaste beauties, yet 
free from extravagant hyperbole, 
and that affected dignity with which 
writers of real talent sometimes in- 
vest their thoughts. He labored for 
a pure medium of thought, as the 
perfection of style, just as he labor- 
ed for a perfect medium of light in 
the construction of his telescopes. 
The prismatic hues are very beau- 
tiful, but the slightest tinge is a sad 
defect in an achromatic lens. He 
made frequent use of trope and me- 
taphor, but never to bedeck or con- 
ceal a truly noble idea. 

We have already referred to Ma- 
son’s poetic talent, which was early 
developed. His memoirs contain 
some of his juvenile pieces, certain- 
ly creditable for one so young at 
the time they were composed. Af- 
ter he entered college, he ceased to 
write verse, devoting his time to 
other pursuits, until the latter part 
of Senior year, when he wrote sev- 
eral pieces, some of them choice 
productions. 

The character of Mason as a 
man, is not less unworthy of re- 
mark, than his intellectual eminence. 
Indeed, it was the beautiful union of 
intellectual endowments, with moral 
excellence, that renders his name 
deserving of especial remembrance. 
His disposition was social and gen- 
erous. He had a hopeful tempera- 
ment, and a heart formed for friend- 
ship. His intense zeal in his favor- 
ite studies did indeed necessarily 
narrow the circle of intimate ac- 
quaintance, but within that circle 
he was loved for his virtues, more 
than he was admired for his talents. 
The ground of this partiality, is dis- 
closed in his published correspond- 
ence, and it will be fully justified 
by every one who reads these re- 
cords of confiding friendship. No 
higher tribute could be paid to his 
memory, than the publication of these 
letters, revealing the ardent aspira- 
tions of one who loved learning for 
its rich rewards, and loved his friends 
better than the delights of learning. 
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‘1 am ill-satisfied,”’ said be, “* with the 
newspaper, business style of an epistle, 
with which an hour or two snatched from 
my studies would furnish me; but rather 
delight to sit down and gradually estrange 
myself awhile from books and mathemat- 
ical lore till bygone days come clustering 
freshly on my memory, and I can leave 
the painful straining of the mind at what 
it with difficulty comprehends, to enjoy 
the unrestrained intercourse which long 
associations teach it at once to understand 
and feel. Then I can write to you as I 
would; nor at such times am I apt to be- 
lieve that the bighest fights of science in 
the firmament or elsewhere, can inspire 
thoughts worth the simple, kind word, 
with which one fellow mortal can cheer 
another on, in their common pilgrimage.” 


His correspondence is through- 
out a realization of this, his ideal of 
letter-writing—and the benefit he 
derived to himself, could not have 
been less than the happiness he con- 
ferred. Under the impulse impart- 
ed in writing one of these letters, at 
a time of severe trial, he says,—* | 
will fill all my future with hope, 
with bright undimmed hope.” ‘The 
constant habit of communion with 
faithful and judicious friends, did 
much to afford that stimulus so 
needful to nerve him to the endur- 
ance of many trials and much physi- 
cal suffering. 

He was fortunate above most 
young persons, in early obtaining a 
clear idea of the worth of a liberal 
education, and the distinct advanta- 
ges to be secured by it. He was 
fortunate in being always under the 
influence of urgent and healthful in- 
centives to gain what he sought. 
But his path was obstructed with un- 
usual difficulties. From the time of 
entering college, his family friends 
could atiord him but little pecuniary 
aid, though their sympathy might 
animate him to the noblest under- 
takings. Yet he aimed to secure 
all the advantages of the ordinary 
course of studies, while making at 
the same time most of his acquisi- 
tions in astronomy. ‘To accomplish 
this, there was need often of great 
self-denial and fortitude in his con- 
stant struggle with penury. She 


invaded the solitude of his 
with her unwelcome presenee, tg 
perplex a mind devoted to the no. 
blest intellectual toil, to disturb his 
repose after long wakefulness and 
weariness, to dampen the joy of new 
born discoveries, and darken the 
prospects of better days, to threaten 
him even with banishment from 
the university, and shut the doors 
against his return. Yet by no means 
did 

“Chill penury repress his noble rage,” 


or corrode his fine sensibilities, or 
blight his gentle affections. 
Mason was blessed not only with 
a happy disposition and superior na 
tural abilities, but he was fortunate 
in having received a home educa 
tion fitted to his temperament and 
talents. His own relations were, 
some of them, judicious and accom. 
plished teachers. Consequently his 
childhood must have been a period 
of uniform sunshine. His love for 
books was cherished, and his am- 
bition was excited by proper mo- 
tives. Hence in after life he was 
not disturbed by the meaner pas 
sions. He was an enthusiast in his 
pursuits, open and artless in unfold. 
ing his projects, but never ostenta- 
tious. He was doubtless anxious 
for fame, and desired that his name 
might not be forgotten in the grave, 
but he wished to be remembered 
only for wise and worthy deeds. 
“If vanity ever formed an ingredi- 
ent in his character,” says one who 
knew him long and well, “he must 
have very early banished it. No 
thing could displease him more than 
flattery: for he had studied himself 
with too close a scrutiny to be turn- 
ed aside by the hasty remarks of 
others from the station his better 
judgment had awarded to him. It 
was an incense, too mean to find 
favor in the sight of one, who 
weighed all his powers in the 
balance of sober reason. Like 
every man of lofty aim, he was 
never able to rest satisfied with past 
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attainments, but kept his eye al- 
ways turned towards the future, too 
jittle satisfied with the present 
wth and station of his faculties, 
to cast a self-complacent stare in 
the mirror of the passing scene.” 
The writer of this beautiful tri- 
bate, was a native of the town 
where Mason was born, and had 
been the companion of his child- 
hood. After a long separation, they 
were brought together again on col- 
lege ground, where their former in- 
timacy was renewed, during the lat- 
ter part of Mason’s Senior year. 
The earliest as well as the latest re- 
collections of this friend, are publish- 
ed in the volume of memoirs, form- 
ing one of its most interesting por- 
tions. We shall give his description 
of Mason’s visit to his birth-place, 
Washington, Ct., and to the grave of 
his mother, who died when he was 
three years old. His father, the 
Rev. Stephen Mason, had been the 
pastor of the parish, formerly the 
residence of the late Dr. Porter, 
president of the Theological Semi- 
nary, at Andover, after whom his 
sonwas named. He removed from 
Washington, while his son was yet 
achild, but not before his memory 
had received deep impressions of 
the scenery and many of the inhab- 
itants of his native place. During 
his absence, he had resided in dif- 
ferent places, remote from each 
other; having found successively a 
home in the city of Richmond, at 
the island of Nantucket, then at El- 
lington, and finally at New Haven, 
where he had nearly completed his 
college course and won much no- 
tice as an astronomer. In the full 
flush of honors and hope, he left 
Yale at the finest season of the year, 
to spend his last college vacation in 
the rural village where he was born, 
and to which he was returning, af- 
ter years of absence. But we must 
let the companion of this journey 
describe some of the impressions 
and incidents of this romantic visit. 
“The first opportunity that pre- 
Vol. Il. 41 
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sented itself to me of renewing my 
acquaintance with Mason, was in 
the spring vacation of 1839, when 
he visited Washington to see again 
faces once familiar to him, and re- 
new those associations which form- 
ed some of the brightest links in the 
chain of his existence. I have never 
been more happily disappointed, 
than in discovering and ——s 
the mistaken opinion I had forme 
of his character. I had looked for 
the philosopher—the man of theo- 
ries and calculation, and found only 
the child of nature, with an intellect 
clear and strong enough to pry into 
her deepest works, and a soul to feel 
their beauty. He showed a taste of 
the most refined order, and feelings 
of the most exquisite texture, while 
his simplicity, and | may say meek- 
ness of heart, lent a peculiar charm 
to his whole conversation.” 

““He delighted to linger about 
the house where he was born, and 
to stroll through the garden and or- 
chard; and he pointed out to me, 
with much emotion, the very room 
where his own mother first told him 
of the way toheaven. ‘ Almost the 
first thing I can remember,’ he ob- 
served, * is the smile with which she 
swung me backward and forward 
upon her foot, and the kiss with 
which she bade me good night!’ 
The love that he cherished for this 
amiable parent was one of the 
strongest ties that bound him to the 
past. His native village needed no 
other hold upon his affections, while 
it contained the ashes of one so 
dear to his remembrance. He was 
often heard to say that if he cherish- 
ed any one feeling more than an- 
other, it was that her spirit still 
hovered around him to keep him 
from temptation by day, and to 
watch over his pillow by night.” 

*‘] remember well his first visit to 
her grave. It was almost evening, 
and the sun was just disappearing 
from the hill-tops. He stood a mo- 
ment by the monument, and then 
reclining against the mound that 
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was heaped above her, he dropped 
his head upon his breast and wept 
with the sorrow and simplicity of a 
child. It was the grave of his mo- 
ther : of that mother who first sooth- 
ed his rest, from whose lips he had 
learned to lisp the first accents of an 
infant’s prayer. How little did we 
think, as he bent over her tomb, 
that he too in the short space of a 
year and a half, was to sleep with 
slumbers as unbroken as hers !” 

A record of his own feelings dur- 
ing this visit was made in the fol- 
lowing lines: 

ON REVISITING THE SCENES OF MY CHILD- 
HOOD. 


At last I tread once more the wonted haunts 

Where woke my infancy to life and light, 

Each everlasting hill its outline slants 

As recollection imaged to my sight, 

And time flows back ; and my stirred bosom 
pants 

Once more with early boyhood, to unite 

And feel its careless breath go lightly forth, 

And hear the echoes mock its sounds of mirth. 


On each remembered spot the dizzy flight 

Of by-gone years is ruthlessly engraven ; 

And this is life! still onward, in despite 

Of human power ;—perchance of that of 
heaven ; 

Like a raised wave before the tempest’s might, 

It may not breast the power by which ‘tis 
driven, 

But still borne surely to the fatal shore, 

To break, and fall, and perish in its roar. 


Is life no more ?—Oh ! never yet where dwelt 
The image of the Almighty hath the breath 
Of > defied and fruitless power been 
All elee shall quail before the blast of death ; 
The sun shall be as blood; the earth shall 
But oFicakiens soul shall tread beneath 
Her disembodied might, the chain of Time 
That dare not so near God’s own glory climb.” 
The temperament of Mason was 
naturally cheerful, and yet he had 
most serious and truthful views of 
life. His seriousness was not that 
of a morbid misanthropy, or of 
blighted hope, or of mere sentimen- 
talism, for Providence had given 
him success in his projects, and no 
one ever sought more anxiously 
than he for what is real in life, and 
its relations, or was less disturbed 
by imaginary evils. The vanity of 
human life was deeply impressed 
on his mind at a time when he was 
in the midst of pressing engage- 


ments and full of plans for the fy. 
ture. But this impression seryed 
not to dampen in the least his zeal 
in his undertakings, while it pro- 
duced its proper efiect in unfoldip 
the importance of religious truth, 
and turning his mind often and 
earnestly to a future life. 

The following extracts from his 
correspondence during the last year 
of his life, will furnish favorable 
specimens of his talent in this spe- 
cies of composition, while they dis. 
close his moral views of life and the 
state of his religious impressions 
during that period. 

In February, 1840, he writes as 
follows to his aunt, Mrs. Turner of 
Richmond. 


“T have not found my fellow beings 
more selfish or faithless or flinty than | 
expected to find them,—and I have found 
some warm hearts; and I am accustomed 
to believe that friendship, in many cases 
at least, is something more than a name, 
I have found no promises fuil me, and as 
I rely somewhat more upon my own re- 
sources than upon the promises of others, 
I am not likely to die of disappointed 
hope, if they should in future prove worth- 
less and faithless.”’ 

“ Whatever slight misanthropic symp- 
toms may have appeared in my case, they 
have been engendered within myself, and 
have not arisen from any coldness or neg- 
lect on the part of others. I have no 
where placed confidence and been be: 
trayed, no where cherished anticipations 
that were delusive. My weakness has 
rather arisen from a dissatisfaction with 
the wise order of things: a wish for ex- 
istence in a world where the objects of 
human toil may be somewhat nobler than 
they are here ; where custom does not 
impede the affections of the heart and 
throw a cold formality over the inter 
course of society. Yet this was not it; 
these were but foolish day-dreams. I 
have prospects of fame and distinction as 
fair as I can wish or expect. — But they 
please me less than they did six months 
ago. Itseems to me a poor recompense 
for the strife, the tossing to and fro, the 
harassing of life with objects of ambition 
and fame, to be rewarded after death 
with the empty coldness with which mea 
are wont to pronounce the namesof their 
predecessors who have made some little 
figure in the world, if indeed they ever 
happen luckily to have a name and being 
ia the memory of the future. 

“J doubt whether I have been wise to 
meditate so soon on the text, ‘all is val 
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ity,’ and whether it were not better to 
find it out by successive experiences later 
in life. Perhaps this moody season of 
self-contemplation has bestowed on me 
two advantages—an early conviction that 
the motives which generally actuate men 
are scarcely worth much consideration or 
esteem, and that the only sure anchor of 
the spirit is religious principle; and fur- 
ther, a belief that with this stay for my 
foot, I should care as little for the troubles 
which untoward circumstances, battled 

, homeless love, or a world's cold- 
ness might bring upon me, as a man pos- 
sessed of an ordinary stock of sensibility 
ean care. At least at present I fancy I 
could school myself to a hearty contempt 
of them generally, however they might 
immoderately afiect me with a passin 

ng. But the world is before me.— 

must be up and doing while the day lasts. 
[have thought much and am more deeply 
read in the philosophy of life than I 
should have been had I not struggled 
with iis adversities. I rise from my 
dreams with the vigor of the morning, 
yet with the soberness of one that has 
seen the evening.” 


In another letter written at a still 
later period he says :— 


“T have spent some three or four weeks 
lately in New York, employed in the 
process of becoming an author: an ex- 
periment usually, whether with or with- 
out reason, marvelously fostering to the 
pride of intellect; though the time has 
passed when such a circumstance would 
have foolishly moved me. For I look 
upon ambition as a motive very little 
worthy of an immortal soul; and indeed, 
many of the other motives to which man- 
kind in general, and with them doubtless 
myself, bow down. I do not now and 
teally never did ask shelter of any vain 
philosophy ; nor do I care very much for 
or appreciate highly any other stimulus 
of thought or action, than that which con- 
siders a longer period than the swift frail 
moment for which our earthly existence 


lasts,” 


These quotations show that he 
was not only learned in the wisdom 
of the schools, but that he had 
deeply reflected upon the great 
moral lessons of life. They account 
for his deep yet rational seriousness 
at this period, though at the same 
lime he was constantly tranquil and 
even cheerful. 

He evidently understood the ad- 
Monition given him by the frequent 
attacks of that disease which at last 
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proved fatal—though it would seem 
that few persons afflicted with his 
flattering though fatal malady, were 
ever more sanguine in hoping for a 
recovery from each successive at- 
tack. 

Still there is nothing more affect- 
ing in the story of Mason, than his 
devotion to his earnest purposes, if 
so be he might accomplish them be- 
fore his race should be run. To 
meet the pecuniary liabilities in- 
curred for his education, and at the 
same time to do something which 
should live after him and be of per- 
manent value, and deserve the re- 
membrance of the wise and good, 
were objects he quickened his pace 
to gain, even when the wing of the 
death-angel was casting its dark, 
chilling shadows on his path. 

His intense labors doubtless short- 
ened his days; though, with the ut- 
most care, it is not probable that so 
frail a constitution could have en- 
dured a long life. Still, his expo- 
sure of health and life was doubt- 
less great, and his biographer has 
taken no pains to conceal this great 
fault. The only poor apology for 
his habitual neglect of health, is, 
that physical weakness, and even 
alarming symptoms, were overlook- 
ed, under the strong impulses of fa- 
vorite and multiplied engagements, 
and when the danger became im- 
mediate, it was too late to obtain re- 
lief. 

There is no doubt that Mason’s in- 
tense zeal in his exciting and press- 
ing occupation, also prevented that 
development of a religious charac- 
ter which was so peculiarly conge- 
nial toa mind like his. In the quo- 
tations from his letters, we have giv- 
en his intellectual convictions, and 
on all points of practical doctrine 
and duty, they were, so far as we 
know, correct. But his personal 
feelings and hopes were referred to 
by himself but seldom, and with ex- 
treme reserve. To the world he 
was not known as a religious man, 
by a public profession of his faith. 
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Yet his conduct was uniformly ex- 
emplary, however much his too ear- 
nest devotion to objects of worldly 
ambition might lead him to neglect 
his spiritual interests. During the 
last few months of his life, he sin- 
cerely regretted this neglect, and 
gave the whole weight of his testi- 
mony in opposition to his own course 
of life in this respect. “I have 
been wrong,” he exclaimed, with 
earnestness ; “‘ I should have met the 
subject before, but I am determined 
to seek till [ find.” To a few con- 
fidential friends, his hope of heaven 
was revealed with many fears, with 
deep self-distrust, perhaps with more 
confidence, on the bed of death. 

The friend who had accouipanied 
him to his birth-place and his moth- 
er’s grave, seems to have been made 
a confident of his religious feelings. 
He has informed us, that Mason 
“sought, with a care and diligence 
truly surprising, not only the Scrip- 
tures, but the works of some of the 
most eminent theological writers, 
among which, Butler’s Analogy was 
his favorite. This book he read 
again and again, and wished, in our 
morning walks, to be constantly con- 
versing upon the sublime topics of 
which it treats. The wonderful dis- 
position of Providence in causing us 
to pass through a state of trial, in 
order to purify and exalt us for a 
better sphere, and the goodness of 
God manifested in the care he be- 
stows on his children, exerted upon 
his mind a powerful influence. To 
die without a name, with all the 
schemes of life hidden in the grave, 
was a bitter cup for a soul like his 
to drink; but he at last seemed to 
be reconciled to the order of Provi- 
dence, and said, more than once, 
that if it was the will of Heaven, he 
could give up all his fond anticipa- 
tions of knowledge and fame, and 
consent to be forgotten.” 

A public commemoration is not 
called for, to ensure, on the part of 


the acquaintances of Mason, a re. 
collection of his talents or his yir. 
tues, and to such as were admitted 
to his intimate confidence, public 
praise would be but a poor consola. 
tion for the loss of so dear a friend. 
ship. They already understand, bet. 
ter than can be described to them, 
the moral beauty of that life which 
has passed away. They only can 
adequately estimate the loss, to the 
cause of learning, of so much ge. 
nius, so passionately wedded to the 
noblest of the sciences. 

But the duty of public remem. 
brance rests on other and higher 
grounds. ‘Though Mason perished 
in the morning of his ascendant 
course, his bright example may re. 
main a fixed and guiding star to ma- 
ny who never heard of his name 
while he lived. The influence of dis. 
tinguished excellence can be made 
immortal among men. The names 
of such as have left behind them 
enduring memorials of their wisdom 
and virtue, their nobleness of heart 
and devotion to truth, are always 
well employed, when they can 
be made to allure others by the re- 
wards of well-doing, and nerve them 
with fortitude in times of trial. On 
this ground, the brilliant though brief 
career of Mason should be held in 
everlasting remembrance by his 
countrymen. The story of his life 
will inspire in the young a high ap- 
preciation of the value of liberal 
studies. It will quicken the mem- 
bers of our high schools and col- 
leges with generous impulses and 
noble aims. It will promote, wher- 
ever it is known, a zeal among the 
friends of our universities for their 
increased prosperity. 

It will ever be an honor to the 
most popular, and one of the oldest 
American universities, that the ge- 
nius of Mason, under her educa- 
tional and moral influences, early 
became so efficient, and awakened 
so much promise. 
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THE NATURE OF THE CHRISTIAN SACRAMENTS. 


Tue word sacrament is not of 
scriptural origin. This, however, is 
no argument against the propriety 
of using it as the name of Christian 
ordinances, if the thing designated 
and understood by it is found in the 
Bible. The same is true of the words 
Trinity, depravity, &c. which ex- 

in a brief and precise form, 

what the Bible teaches in scattered 
Without inquiring into 

the original classical import of the 
word sacramentum, when it was first 
appropriated to a Christian use, it 
was employed to signify the myste- 
ries of religion generally, and cor- 
responds to the Greek musterion. 
Whatever else a mystery may be, 
this at least is implied in it, that, be- 
sides what is obvious and percepti- 
ble to the mind, it involves some- 
thing more that is unperceived. In 
this way, it is quite probable, that it 
came to be made the generic and 
distinctive appellation of the signs 
and seals of the covenant of grace, 
which, by means of visible emblems, 
represent and ratify to us the invisi- 
ble grace of which they are the syme 
bols. Or, it is possible, that it may 
have obtained this appropriation 
of itself from its classical use, in 
which it signified the military oath, 
by which Roman soldiers were in- 
ducted into an army, and vowed al- 
legiance and fidelity to its command- 
er. The analogy of this to the 
Christian sacraments is obvious. For 
they are the most impressive badges 
of our union to the ‘ sacramental 
host of God’s elect,” and of unwa- 
vering devotion and fidelity to the 
Captain of our salvation. But with- 
out traveling farther in quest of the 
origin of the term, we all under- 
Sand its present universal and un- 
questioned use. It designates those 
outward and visible rites of Chris- 
tanity, which, by divine institution, 
are perpetual in the church, and 


are, in some sense at least, admitted 
by all to be signs and symbols of the 
saving benefits resulting to man from 
the mediatory work of Christ, and 
to be instrumental in promoting our 
interest in those benefits. Under 
this description common consent 
ranks circumcision and the pass- 
over under the ancient dispensation ; 
and baptism and the Lord’s supper 
under the New. 

The first point to which we invite 
attention, is the extent to which the 
sacraments of the Old and those of 
the New Testament agree and dif- 
fer with each other respectively. 
For, although this course inverts the 
usual order of investigation on this 
subject, yet, as will in due time ap- 
pear, this is the great point on which 
hinges the whole debate between the 
Protestant and evangelical doctrine 
on the one side, and the Roman or 
sacramental system of religion on 
the other. By settling this question, 
therefore, at the threshold, we clear 
the way for tracing out the whole 
subject with ease and perspicuity. 
The difference, then, between the 
Protestant and Roman, the evangeli- 
cal and high-church view of this 
subject, may be thus stated. Ac- 
cording to the former, the sacra- 
ments of both dispensations were 
the same in their nature and kind 
of efficacy, but differed in circum- 
stantials. ‘The latter hold that they 
differ radically as to their substance 
not less than their accidents,—that 
circumcision and the passover were 
signs and seals foreshadowing the 
blessings which baptism and the eu- 
charist actually accomplish and con- 
vey by their inherent efficacy. ‘Phe 
reason why the Romanists so strenu- 
ously urge this claim, is obvious. 
Should they once allow that there is 
no substantial difference between the 
Jewish and Christian sacraments, as 
to their import and kind of efficacy ; 
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then what is so clearly taughg in the 
Bible in regard to circumcision, 
would apply with equal force to all 
the sacraments, and would wholly 
subvert the Romish fiction of their 
inherent regenerating, sanctifying 
and saving power. On the other 
hand, if the Protestants allow this 
c'aim, they thus virtually admit the 
Romish doctrine, that sacraments 
confer grace and salvation in and of 
themselves, and are invested with 
the crowning and exclusive glory of 
Christ, as the power of God and the 
wisdom of God unto salvation. And 
they further rob themselves of all 
that light respecting the general na- 
ture of the sacraments, which Paul 
sheds so copiously, in his endeavor 
to reclaim the Jews from their su- 
perstitious high-church reliance on 
the intrinsic virtue of circumcision. 
It is plain, therefore, how the decis- 
ion of this question lies at the foun- 
dation not only of the whole sacra- 
mental controversy between Protes- 
tants and Romanists, but also of all 
inquiries in regard to the nature of 
the sacraments in general. Let us 
then understand clearly what the 
question is. It is not whether the 
old sacraments differ from the new 
in any circumstantial and subordi- 
nate respects. It is admitted on all 
sides, that they differ as they have 
different external rites,—as the old 
respected blessings flowing from a 
Savior yet to come ; the new were 
emblematic of the same blessings 
issuing from a Savior already come ; 
that the old were more burdensome 
than the new: the former belonged 
to an economy in which the light 
and power of Christ’s salvation were 
conveyed to the soul through the 
dark medium of types and shadows 
which vanished when He himself 
appeared ; that thus they were ob- 
scured and enfeebled in comparison 
with the ordinances of a dispensa- 
tion freed from these incumbrances, 
and enriched by larger communica- 
tions of the Spirit. ‘This is indispu- 
table. But it does not prove that 


the sacraments of these respective 


dispensations were diverse in their 
main features, their characteristic 
interest, and kind of efficacy, any 
more than it proves that the God of 
Abraham is different from the God 
of Paul, or that the Messiah of the 
Jews differs from our own Redeem. 
er, and is not the same, yesterday, 
to-day, and forever. That the new 
and old sacraments are essentially 
of similar import and force, is eyi. 
dent from the following considera. 
tions. 

1. Paul declares of the Jews, 1 
Cor. x, 2—4, “ They were all bap- 
tized unto Moses, in the cloud and 
in the sea, and did all eat the same 
spiritual meat, and did all drink the 
same spiritual drink ; for they drank 
of that spiritual Rock that followed 
them, and that Rock was Christ.” 
These indeed were temporary and 
unusual sacraments. But they can 
not, on this account, be deemed su- 
perior to those which were perpetual 
in the church. At all events, we 
thus learn, that the Israelites re 
ceived whatever virtue there is in 
baptism or in the eucharist. The 
language is quite equal to the most 
intensive phrases of the New Testa- 
ment on this subject. “ This Rock 
was Christ,” proves transubstantia- 
tion quite as strongly as ‘ This is 
my body.” But the Apostle cites 
this case for the express purpose of 
warning the church against relying 
on outward ordinances and sacra- 
ments, to the neglect of that spiritual 
and moral excellence, without which 
they are vain. He does this by 
showing them how many of their 
fathers, notwithstanding they enjoy: 
ed equal sacramental privileges, 
sunk into fatal apostasy. ‘This case 
proves, therefore, that the Jews 
were favored with the same sacra 
mental virtue as Christians, and that, 
with both alike, it was unavailing, if 
divorced from that faith without 
which it is impossible to please God. 

2. Baptism and circumcision sig 
nify and seal the same blessings, 
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aod the efficacy of each is the same 
inkind. They are symbols of the 
removal of our natural sinfulness 
and corruption. How baptism is an 
emblem of the washing of regene- 
ration, the ablution of the soul from 
the filth and guilt of sin, is plain. 
How circumcision signifies the cru- 
cifixion of the flesh with its affec- 
tions and lusts, another aspect of the 
sme radical change, is equally 
plain. For as we are commanded 
to circumcise the heart, and taught 
that circumcision profiteth if we 
keep the Jaw, but, if we break the 
law, our circumcision is made uncir- 
cumeision; so water-baptism is con- 
tasted with the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit : and we are taught, that it is 
not the mere washing away of the 
filth of the flesh which saves us, but 
the answer of a good conscience to- 
wards God. Hence it is plain, that 
we are thus taught that each of 
these are symbols of that great spi- 
ritual change, that inward piety, 
without which they are both repre- 
sented as of no power to save. So 
circumcision is declared to be to 
Abraham a sign and seal of the 
righteousness of faith, which he had 
yet being uncircumcised. But we 
know that faith works by love, and 
purifies the heart. Baptism was 
likewise administered to those who 
had already believed, as all the 
evangelical narratives show. It 
must, therefore, like circumcision, 
have been a seal and pledge of the 
tighteousness of faith and its at- 
tendant blessings, and not a rite 
which, by its own power, renewed 
the soul, thus giving birth to faith 
and repentance, justification and sal- 
vation. But in Colossians ii, 11, 12, 
cieumcision and baptism are both 
mentioned together, as filling the 
same place, and endowed with like 
properties. ‘In whom also ye are 
circumcised with the circumcision 
made without hands, in putting off 
the body of the sins of the flesh, by 
the circumcision of Christ: buried 
with him in baptism, wherein also 
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ye are risen through the faith of the 
operation of God, who hath raised 
him from the dead.” Here, plainly, 
the highest efficacy is attributed to 
circumcision which any Romanist 
ever claimed for baptism,—a putting 
away of the body of the sins of the 
flesh; but then it is declared to 
be the circumcision made without 
hands, in other words, that inward 
spiritual change, of which corporeal 
circumcision is the symbol. On the 
other hand, if we are said to be bu- 
ried and risen with him in baptism, 
it is declared to be through faith of 
the operation of God. Its eflicacy 
is thus shown to be dependent on 
faith. If we have succeeded in 
showing the perfect resemblance be- 
tween baptism and circumcision, as 
to their main intent, we may be 
more brief in regard to the substan- 
tial identity of the Lord’s supper 
and the passover. It is enough, 
then, that Christ is declared, 1 Cor. 
v, 7, to be our passover. ‘This lan- 
guage, surely, is not less explicit 
and intense than any used respect- 
ing the Lord’s supper, and shows 
that there was as strong a participa- 
tion of him in the passover, as in 
this latter ordinance. Indeed, Christ 
is the true paschal lamb that taketh 
away the sin of the world. Having 
thus shown the substantial similarity 
of the sacraments under both dis- 
pensations, we proceed to deduce 
from this fact their general nature, 
influence and efficacy. In this ex- 
position our guiding light will be 
Paul’s definition of circumcision, 
Rom. iv, 11, in which he declares it 
to be a sign and seal of the right- 
eousness of faith. Now it is by faith 
that we become interested in the 
righteousness of Christ, and all the 
blessings of salvation which are the 
purchase of his blood. Thus we 
arrive at this definition. 

The Christian sacraments are di- 
vinely appointed visible signs and 
seals of the grace of the Gospel. 

Now it is the office of a sign to 
represent or suggest to the mind 
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something beyond itself. A visible 
sign conveys such representation to 
the mind by picturing it to the eye. 

It is the office of a seal to attest 
and confirm solemn promises or co- 
venants. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the same visible rite may per- 
form both offices. 

As signs and seals, the sacraments 
correspond to the two great aspects 
under which the Gospel may be con- 
sidered. 1. As it exhibits to us 
those great truths and realities which 
lie at the basis of our salvation. 2. 
As through it God stipulates to con- 
fer its blessings on the believer, by 
solemn promise and covenant. To 
each of these aspects of the Gospel, 
its sacraments correspond as signs 
and seals. 

How then, let us inquire, are the 
elements of water, bread, and wine, 
used in the Lord’s supper, invested 
with a sacramental character, so as 
to be signs and seals of the cove- 
nant of grace? We answer, in the 
first place, they are naturally adapt- 
ed to the purpose, inasmuch as they 
do that for the body, which the 
things represented by them do for 
the soul. The application of water 
to the body is in itself a fit emblem 
of the cleansing of the soul from 
pollution. The bread broken is a 
fit emblem of Christ’s mangled bo- 
dy : when eaten, it exhibits him as 
the nutriment of our spiritual life. 
The wine, by its color, is a fit sym- 
bol of his blood shed for us: by its 
refreshing property, it suggests the 
reviving power of his cross to the 
soul drooping under the burden of 
conscious guilt. These elements 
undergo no change in themselves, 
either as to substance or accidents, 
by being set apart from a common 
to asacramental use. That there is 
no other change, is obvious to our 
senses, and corresponds with their 
whole nature and intent as signs and 
seals. 

But here let us notice the great 
plea of the Romanists for transub- 
stantiation, which is, that the lan- 


guage of the institute giving the ele. 
ments their sacramental character 
v, 12, “ This is my body,” « This 
is my blood,” prove transubstantia. 
tion, or the conversion of the ele. 
ments into the real body and blood 
of Christ. But when the strict lite. 
ral sense of any passage of the Bi- 
ble is obviously absurd and self. 
contradictory, we are bound on ey. 
ery principle, to give it a figurative 
construction which shall harmonize 
with its other clear and undoubted 
teachings. We might as well say 
that Christ is a literal vine, or lamb, 
as that he is literal bread. But, to 
bring this question to the test, let 
us try the phrase, “ this is my bo 
dy.” The word this refers to bread, 
Christ declared therefore, this bread 
which I now hold in my hand, a 
member of my body, is my body. 
Now according to scriptural usage, 
the word is, in this passage, may 
mean, is figuratively, or is really, 
As a specimen of the former use, 
take the following. The seed is the 
word. The seven stars are the an- 
gels of the seven churches. Now 
did Christ mean by these words, 
* This is my body,” it is figuratively 
or literally my body? I answer, the 
former : 

1. Because that of which he said 
it, was held by a member of his 
body, and spoken of as something 
wholly distinct from it. Could that 
which was a separate substance from 
his body yet be his body? 

2. Because the language does not 
constitute or change any thing, as 
the Romanists maintain, but simply 
declares an existing fact. But as 
all admit, before the utterance of 
these words, there is no conversion 
of substances from their natural 
state. 

3. When Christ uttered these 
words, his body had not been cruct 
fied or broken : how then could the 
broken bread be literally his ul 
broken body ? . 

4. Christ is now in the highest 
heavens. While by his divine omar 
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His spirit is every where at 
all times; yet his body can not fill 
two different spaces at the same 
time: it can not be at the same mo- 
ment at the right hand of the ma- 
jesty on high, and on every commun- 
jon table. 

5. If the sacramental bread is 
his real body, then he is sacrificed 
anew at each successive communion. 
But this is in direct contradiction to 
the Scriptures, which teach that, in 
contrast to other priests, who need 
to make a frequent repetition of 
their sacrifices, Christ, after he had 
made one offering for sins, forever 
sat down at the right hand of God. 

Having thus exploded this tenet, 
which is the great support of the 
superstitions and hierarchical power 
of the apostate Romish church, we 
proceed to consider the uses of the 
Christian sacraments. 

Their principal object and use ob- 
viously are, to assist and confirm 
our faith in the truths and promises 
of the Gospel, through the medium 
of the bodily senses. By this vis- 
ible representation of the truths and 
confirmation of the promises of the 
Gospel, our corporeal are made to 
conspire with our mental faculties, 
in nourishing our faith, in quicken- 
ing all our spiritual affections. By 
means of them, the soul-saving, 
soul-refreshing truths of salvation 
are figured forth to the eye, and 
there is no more beautiful and exact 
description of the precise quality of 
the sacraments, than this of Augus- 
line, that they are the “* word made 
visible.” It is the truth of the word 
represented to the eye, and through 
this avenue reaching and stirring the 
sensibilities of the heart. The ad- 
dition of this word seen to the word 
hard, brings Christ indeed nigh to 
every one of us, so that we have 
neither to ascend to heaven, or de- 
send to the depths to find him: he 
& before us. We not only hear: 
we have an affecting exhibition of 
his body broken : his blood poured 


out: his spirit cleansing our souls 
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from defilement. Now since we are 
so constituted as to be powerfully 
impressed by sensible representa- 
tions of inward and invisible ideas : 
since men always crave these vis- 
ible emblems of the great truths 
that stir their souls: since they are 
ever resorting to pictures, badges, 
seals and similar devices, as the 
tokens of.their strong inward af- 
fections, no reason can be shown 
why this property of our nature 
should not be enlisted in the ser- 
vice of piety. This God has 
done in the Christian sacraments, 
in which he perpetually enlists the 
senses as auxiliaries to the exercises 
of the inner man in the promotion 
of faith. And how immense, past 
conception or utterance, is the con- 
descension which he thus displays 
toward our infirmities ? 

But let us understand what is the 
precise nature and force of these 
visible emblems, 

Though they are visible signs 
and emblems which awaken a vivid 
and impressive sense of the spiritual 
truths and blessings imaged forth by 
them: yet they are not mere signs. 
They are also seals of the covenant 
in which God promises to confer 
these blessings upon us. Now we 
know that in all solemn stipulations 
and contracts among men, it is cus- 
tomary to affix a seal, as the most 
conclusive ratification of it; the 
ultimate and decisive guarantee of 
the full intention and obligation of 
the promisor to fulfill his contract. 
This solemn attestation invites and 


gives additional confidence on the 


part of the promisee. Exactly 
analogous to this is the influence of 
the seals of the covenant. God 
confirms to the believer his word 
of promise, by this solemn, ultimate 
attestation which men ever give in 
confirmation of their binding prom- 
ises. What believer, as oft as he 
eats the bread and drinks the cup 
in remembrance of his risen Sa- 
vior, does not feel that it is a pre- 
cious token, a most impressive and 
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beautiful pledge of the sincerity 
and truth of God’s promises of grace 
in Christ ? 

But in this line we must also 
against error and ultraism. 

e must not suppose that the word 
and promise of God are not in them- 
selves true and certain, as proceed- 
ing from the God of truth, for whom 
it is impossible to lie ; and we must 
not suppose that true faith does not 
confide in it, for the simple reason 
that it is the word of the Lord. But 
this no way hinders, that by a vis- 
ible sign and seal, he should en- 
courage, enliven and confirm our 
confidence and reliance upon it. 
And since men have evil hearts of 
unbelief, and their faith is constantly 
prone to faint and waver, who does 
not need to have it constantly upheld 
and braced by these gracious props ? 
These aids are not by way of sup- 
plement to the truth of God, to eke 
out and perfect that, as if it were 
in itself incomplete, but helps to 
our infirmity. A seal on a written 
<contract does not argue that its cov- 
erants are not true and obligatory 
in themselves, but it adds solemnity 
and impressiveness to them. 

We are now prepared to solve 
the great question between Protes- 
tants and Romanists, which, although 
it has been virtually answered al- 
ready, it is well to settle decisively, 
by a cumulative summary of the 
argumeats relating to it. The Ro- 
manists contend that the sacraments 
work grace by their inherent energy, 
without regard to the faith of the 
recipieat, provided only that he pre- 
sents no obstacle to their efficacy 
by flagrant, or as they call it, mortal 
sin. They call this effect of the 
sacraments an “ opus operatum,” by 
which they mean a work wrought 
by the power of the rite itself, 
without the concurrent agency 
of the subject of it. They hold 
that the sacraments impart faith, 
instead of strengthening it, and 
being inefficacious without a be- 
lieving reception. Protestants on 
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the other hand, hold that they con. 
fer no faith or grace upon us, ex. 
cept as they are received in faith, 
with a spirit of true piety. Their 
reasons are-— 

1. Because without faith it is im. 
possible to please God. But in taking 
a principle of grace and holiness into 
the soul, we assuredly do, we can 
not but please God. And on the 
high-church theory we do this in 
taking the sacraments without faith, 

2. According to all the New 
Testament directions and narratives, 
faith and repentance precede bap. 
tism in the case of adults, and the 
Lord’s supper in the case of all, and 
are the requisite qualification for 
these sealing ordinances, instead of 
following and being produced by 
them. The primitive Christians 
first believed and then were bap- 
tized. They first gave themselves 
to God, and then to the Apostles by 
the will of God. 

3. The Bible positively asserts 
the inefficacy of the sacraments 
without faith. In regard to the 
Lord’s supper, Paul declares, “he 
that eateth and drinketh unworthily, 
eateth and drinketh damnation to 
himself.” Therefore he adds, “Let 
a man examine himself whether he 
be in the faith,” as the only due 
preparation for receiving them. In 
respect to baptism, Peter says it is 
not the mere outward ablution, the 
washing away of the filth of the 
flesh that saves, but the answer of a 
good conscience towards God, a 
thing impossible without faith in 
Christ, which alone purges the con 
science from dead works to serve 
the living God. 

4. In Christ Jesus neither cit- 
cumcision availeth any thing, nor 
uncircumcision, but a new creature. 
Circumcision is that of the heart, 
not of the letter, whose praise 1s 
not of men but of God. The Ro- 
manists see the conclusiveness of all 
this—and therefore to escape It 
have invented the fiction that the 
old sacraments differ from the new, 
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as those only typify what these 
actually confer. But this pretence 
has been disproved at the threshold 
of this investigation. 

5. It is possible to have the form 
of godliness without the power 
thereof. But the sacraments are a 
material part of this form. 

6. All experience contradicts this 
papal pretension. Multitudes in 
every age have received the sacra- 
ments who were strangers to all re- 
ligion, being disobedient, and to 
every good work reprobate. 

To these decisive considerations, 
it is sometimes objected that the 
Protestant view subverts all utility 
and necessity of sacraments what- 
ever ; that while faith is demanded as 
a prerequisite to their efficacy, it of 
itself has the promise of salvation, 
and the sacraments can not do more 
than save us, or any way add to our 
good estate. But we answer, that 
while it is true that faith has the 
sure promise of salvation, it is not 
only requisite that it should be be- 
gun, but continued and increased 
ull we arrive at the stature of per- 
fect men in Christ. Wherever faith 
is genuine, it will instinctively strive 
thus to advance and perfect itself; 
it will eagerly seize and improve all 
the divinely instituted means of pro- 
gress. ‘There is such a thing as 
a weak faith and a strong faith 
mounting upward and upward to full 
assurance. Hence the incessant 
prayer of all but deluded Perfection- 
ists is, Lord increase our faith ; and 
this ery they will lift up to God 
without ceasing, till faith is perfected, 
or rather lost in vision. 

They can not but delight to feed 
it with the spiritual meat and drink 
which God provides to refresh them 
in their pilgrimage. 

Again it is objected that the lan- 
guage of Scripture is full and clear 
to the effect, that by baptism merely 
we are regenerated and united to 
Christ. But since truth can not con- 
tradict truth, and one part of the 
Bible can not contradict another, 
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these passages, therefore, must be 
interpreted consistently with the 
great truth which we have already 
deduced from the Bible—that no 
external ordinance is of power to 
save without faith, They must be 
interpreted in the light of that use of 
language by which the sign is often 
used for the thing signified. In the 
passages in question, baptism is put 
for that inward purification of which 
it is the symbol. 

Further it is alleged that infants 
are incapable of faith, because they 
can not have a knowledge of the 
Gospel. How, then, it is asked, 
can baptism benefit them, if it only 
benefits those who receive it in 
faith? We answer, that the appli- 
cation of baptism in infancy, instead 
of adult years, has at the time of its 
administration a chief respect to the 
faith of the parents. It is to them 
a solemn rite of dedicating the 
child to God, and of covenanting to 
bring him up in His fear, and of so 
training him that, under God, at a 
proper age he may exercise that 
faith by which he will apply to him- 
self the grace signed and sealed in 
baptism, and take upon himself its 
covenants and duties. If he still 
abides in unbelief, his baptism avails 
him nothing. His circumcision be- 
comes uncircumcision. _ But we 
need not reply more at length, since 
it is obvious that the same objection 
lies in its utmost strength against 
the circumeision of infants, an ac- 
knowledged institute of God, and 
confessedly what we contend bap- 
tism is, a seal of the righteousness 
of faith. It is remarkable that Pa- 
pists for one reason, and Baptists 
for another, deny the analogy be- 
tween the Christian and Jewish sac- 
raments, in opposition to the whole 
church of God. Dr, Pusey, in his 
great treatise on baptismal regen- 
eration, devotes a whole chapter to 
this purpose, and contends that the 
authority for infant baptism is to 
be derived from the Fathers and not 


from the Bible. Extremes meet. 
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When we find such forces united 
on any point agaiast all Protestant 
Christendom, it is a sirong presump- 
tion that they all diverge at about 
equal angles from the golden mean 
of evangelical truth. 

We will not omit to mention 
another, though perhaps subordinate 
use of the Christian sacraments. 
They serve as badges of the Chris- 
tian profession. ‘They are tokens 
of membership in the visible church ; 
baptism, of initiation, and the eu- 
charist, of the completion and con- 
tinuance of membership. This use 
must be obvious to all. Like the 
ancient military sacramentum, they 
are the visible pledges of our en- 
listment and soldiership in the ar- 
mies of the Lord. 

Before leaving this subject, we 
invite attention to one general ob- 
servation. 

On the subject of the sacraments, 
their importance and efficacy, the 
human mind is prone to err in two 
opposite extremes, both by excess 
and defect. This excess and defect 
answer to a corresponding excess 
and defect in regard to all the doc- 
trines of Christianity. The nom- 
inally Christian world has ever been 
distributed into three great parties, 
one of which only is mainly right. 
These have been called the sacra- 
mental, the evangelical and the ra- 
tionalistic. ‘The first of these chains 
salvation to outward rites and cere- 
monies. The second takes the 
Bible as it finds it, and makes re- 
generation by the Spirit, a vital union 
to Christ, with their necessary fruits 
of faith, love, and all moral excel- 
lence, the principal and decisive 
requisite to salvation, to which all 
other things are subordinate. The 
rationalists explain away all the 
mysteries of the Bible, and reduce 
them to the standard of human rea- 
son, and substitute for the super- 
natural work of the Spirit a mere 
moral reformation. To the evan- 
gelical system of doctrine generally, 
corresponds the evangelical doc- 
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trine of the sacraments, which we 
have endeavored to explain and 
defend. ‘The papal view of the 
sacraments, according to which they 
impart grace by their inherent effi. 
cacy, corresponds, belongs to, and 
ever accompanies that system which 
puts the whole stress of religion in 
outward forms. All tendencies of 
this description, every propensity to 
make them saving ordinances, to 
magnify their importance and dis. 
parage the religion of the heart, or 
the supreme importance of the word 
preached, err from the true doctrine 
by excess. On the other hand, in 
proportion as men lose sight of the 
doctrines of grace and verge towards 
rationalistic errors, they will lose 
sight of those features of the sacra. 
ments which correspond to the doe: 
trines of grace, and especially by 
which they seal that grace to the 
soul. Thus the Unitarian sees no 
use in the sacraments, except that 
which is lowest and purely inci- 
dental, viz. that they are badges of 
the Christian profession. The Pe- 
lagian may see that they are signs 
and memorials of Christ’s death, 
but as he sneers at the doctrines of 
grace, and especially the notion of 
a covenant of grace, so he repudiates 
or loses sight of their sealing prop- 
erties, which is their most important 
and characteristic use. _ It is worthy 
of inquiry, whether our ministers 
and churches have given sufficient 
prominence to this,the highest quality 
and use of the sacraments ; whether 
they are accustomed to speak of 
them not only as signs and memo- 
rials of Christ’s death, but also as 
seals of his grace? If we are not 
happily mistaken in the fear which 
these questions suggest, we ask, 
can we neglect this high quality of 
the sacraments, without suffering 
loss? Let us beware, lest im 
shunning high-church errors, we 
swing over to the contrary extreme. 
It is important not to lose this por 
tion of spiritual sustenance, wit 

which God would cheer and sustain 
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usin our pilgrimage. ‘To degrade 
the sacraments below the place 
which God has given them, must be 
injurious to ourselves and the church. 
If they are practically treated as 
barren and useless ceremonies, the 
instincts of the pious heart will re- 
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coil from such inanity; they will 
seek some view of them, which in- 
vests them with real and serious im- 
portance ; and they will be liable 
to bound, as many have done, at a 
single leap, to the opposite extreme 
of fanatical formality. 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH." 


Ir is not an improper interference 
when we inquire into the develop- 
ments of doctrine in any particular 
denomination of Christians, espe- 
cially if such a denomination puts 
forth extraordinary claims to being 
modeled after the Apostolical pat- 
tern. Such developments are among 
the methods by which its claims are 
to be judged, and it is probable that 
this will be the way by which they 
will in fact be judged by the great 
mass of mankind, while the abstract 
arguments for its conformity to the 
divine original will be disregarded. 
The Episcopal church asserts claims 
for itself which are set up by no 
other Protestant denomination, and 
assumes an attitude towards all 
others which is maintained by no 
other one. It claims to be the only 
primitive Apostolic church ; recog- 
nizes the ministry and ordinances of 
no other as valid ; holds communion 
with no other as such; associates 
with no other as such in the efforts 
to diffuse our common Christianity ; 
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and asserts that it has within its own 
bosom the best system of arrange- 
ments, under the divine appoint- 
ment, for promoting the work of 
conversion and safictification on 
earth, and for preparing the soul for 
heaven. To these extraordinary 
claims Episcopalians invite atten- 
tion. They make no secret of 
them. They are put forward in 
their preaching, their periodicals, 
their standard works, their private 
intercourse with the members of 
other denominations. They are 
urged without hesitancy or ambi- 
guity, and with a unanimity of view 
among the ministers and members 
of that communion, such as can be 
found in no other denomination. 

It is the duty and the privilege of 
those who feel an interest in the 
common Christianity, to examine 
these claims. If they are well 
founded, we who are unconnected 
with the Episcopal church are all in 
grievous error, and are seeking 
heaven under very decided disad- 
vantage. If they are well founded, 
there is also a vast amount of wasted 
talent and learning employed in 
other denominations in endeavoring 
to spread what is supposed to be 
truth, which could be much more 
economically and profitably em- 
ployed under the Episcopal banners. 
It is the duty and the privilege of all 
such to watch every development 
of the system which asserts such 
claims, and to judge by those devel- 
opments what is its legitimate ten- 
dency. An occasion so important 
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as that of the last meeting of the 
General Convention, under the cir- 
cumstances in which it was con- 
vened, is one that invites to such an 
examination. 

There is always some advantage 
in knowing what others say and 
think of us; how our doings strike 
them; what impression our words 
and acts make on those who are 
‘** without.” He is a wise man who 
is willing to be made acquainted 
with his errors and defects from 
any quarter, and to profit by any 
suggestions which may be made, 
whatever may be their origin, and 
whatever the motive which prompted 
them. A “ mre looker-on in Ven- 
ice” has some opportunity of judg- 
ing about the propriety and bearing 
of certain things which they who 
are immediately interested in the 
transaction have not. He who 
watches a game, if he has any skill 
himself, sees many a false move 
which is not perceived by those en- 
gaged in the game; many an op- 
portunity lost of seeuring an advan- 
tage ; and many of the things which 
might easily have been otherwise, 
which contributed to the ultimate 
issue of the game. In many things 
where bodies of men move to- 
gether, as in an ecclesiastical con- 
vention, those who are mere spec- 
tators see things more accurately 
than those who are engaged ; things 
which, if candidly propounded, are 
worth their serious attention. They 
may be supposed not to be influ- 
enced by any party zeal which will 
bias their judgment, such as exists 
when contending parties are at 
issue; they are not deceived by 
the false appearance of things, as 
they magnify themselves to a glow- 
ing agitation in the heat of debate ; 
they can judge, if they are in any 
degree careful observers, of what 
will be likely to be the effect of cer- 
tain measures on the world. It is 
well for Christians to remember 
that the eye of an unbelieving world 
is upon them, and to mark atten- 
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tively their suggestions, whether jp 
malice or in friendship—for the 
world often sees things among pro. 
fessed Christians, and makes sue. 
gestions which it would be well for 
the church to regard. Much more 
should the members of one denom. 
ination of Christians receive kindly 
the suggestiong which may be made 
by those of another, and not deem 
that examination of their principles, 
and of the development of their 
doctrines, impertinent and obtrusive, 


which they have publicly invited, 


O, wad some pow'r the giftie gie us, 

To see oursels as others see us! 

It wad frae monie a blunder free us 
And foolish notion : 

What airs in dress an’ gait wad lea’e us, 
And ev'n Devotion! 


We think there are some special 
reasons why these thoughts should 
be kindly received by the Episcopal 
church, and that it would be well 
for the ministers and members of 
that denomination to regard the sug- 
gestions of those who are observing 
the tendency of things in that com- 
munion. Those suggestions are 
not made by enemies of the Epis- 
copal church, and they should not 
be so regarded. As we know our 
own hearts, there is no enmity 
to that church existing there ; and 
as we have had opportunity of learn- 
ing the feelings of those in the 
various evangelical denominations 
who are conscientiously opposed to 
prelacy, we have the firmest convie- 
tion that there is no such hostility 
extensively existing there. The 
Episcopal church is regarded with- 
out hesitancy or doubt, as a true 
church of Christ. It is believed to 
be entitled to an honorable place 
among the churches which the Re- 
deemer loves. It is not doubted 
that it has in its articles the pure 
truths of the Gospel; that among 
its ministers and members there are 
not a few examples of as eminent 
piety as can be found any where, 
and that at its altars as pure and ac- 
ceptable worship is breathed forth as 
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inany other place of devotion. Yet 
with these convictions, we think we 
see things in that church which are 
at variance with the spirit of the age 
and the Gospel. We think it does 
not sustain precisely that relation to 
other churches which it ought to do. 
We think that it does not recognize 
other ministers and churches as it 
should do, and is making use of all 
its influence to do them injustice. 
We think the point is to be urged 
as a matter of simple justice to 
others, and as conducive to her 
own permanent prosperity, that she 
should lay aside her exclusive claims; 
that she should regard and treat 
other churches as on the same level 
with herself; that she should cease 
touse the language of doubt in re- 
gard to the validity of their ministry 
and ordinances ; and that, while she 
prizes her own ministry and ordi- 
nances, as all other denominations 
may theirs, she should not use lan- 
guage implying the belief that they 
are left to “* the uncovenanted mer- 
cies of God.” This we do not ask 
as a concession on her part, but we 
claim it as a matter cf right on ours ; 
and in all the examination of Epis- 
copacy which we make in reference 
to this point, we are only vindicating 
the rights which we believe our 
Lord Jesus Christ has conferred on 
other churches as well as those of 
Episcopal organization. We think, 
also, that there are some intrinsic 
evils in the organization of the Epis- 
copal churches, and some things in 
the Prayer-book which tend to per- 
petuate error; it is fair that we 
should watch the development of 
those things, and announce the re- 
sultof our observations to the world. 
Ifthere be an essential tendency to 
produce reliance on mere forms for 
salvation, and to counteract the in- 
fluence of evangelical doctrines ; if 

yism is a fair development of 
the docrines laid down in the Prayer- 

; if the organization of the 
charch be such that the Roman 
Catholic has a just ground of hope 
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in regard to that church which it has 
for no other; and if in any great 
convocation, where the sentiments 
of the whole church may be pre- 
sumed to be expressed, a result is 
reached which sanctions Puseyism, 
and which is in fact a declaration 
that the Oxford doctrines are in en- 
tire accordance with the “ liturgy, 
offices and articles” of the church, 
it is the duty of those who have the 
ability to do it, to apprise the world 
of these things. It should not be 
taken unkindly, if, in these circeum- 
stances, we avail ourselves of the 
privileges conceded by our common 
religion, and venture to suggest to 
the Episcopal church what we re- 
gard as essential to her own best in- 
terests, and what changes in her 
polity and views are necessary to 
meet the reasonable demands of the 
other portions of the Protestant 
world. Intending, as long as life 
shall last, to lift up our voice against 
the spirit of EXCLUSIVENESS, wher- 
ever it may manifest itself, and to 
utter as loud a note of remonstrance 
as we can against a spirit so utterly 
at variance with the genius of Chris- 
tianity, it is a matter of quite secon- 
dary moment whether we find this 
in our own denomination or in others. 
We design that it shall never be 
done in bitterness of feeling or un- 
kindness of manner. 

The Episcopal church in this 
country, apart from its distinctive 
mode of government, has some pe- 
culiar features, which, in order to a 
just view of its position, and of the 
importance of the action of the late 
General Convention, it is important 
briefly to notice. 

It is not indeed among the largest 
of the Christian denominations, and 
there are things in its organization 
which lead us to suppose that it will 
ever continue to be among the least 
of the tribes of Israel. It has indeed 
increased during a few past years, 
but its increase is almost nothing com- 

ared with that of the Methodists and 
ptists; little in comparison with 
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Presbyterians, and is by no means 
commensurate with the ratio of the 
increase of the population of the 
land. With all the glorying of the 
Episcopal Recorder and other Epis- 
copal papers over its increase, a 
slight examination of the reports 
presented at the General Conven- 
tion, will strike us with some sur- 
prise at the comparative feebleness 
of most of its churches and dioceses. 
Thus in the diocese of New York, 
with all the immense patronage of 
Trinity church, and the advantage 
of large and wealthy congregations 
in the city, the whole number of 
communicants reported to the Con- 
vention, as embraced in its 164 con- 
gregations, was only 13,436; or 
less than 82 to each congregation. 
In the diocese of Pennsylvania, with 
the advantage of the large churches 
in Philadelphia, the whole number 
of communicants in its 117 parish- 
es is reported to be 8,865; or less 
than 76 to each parish. In the 
116 congregations of the diocese of 
Western New York, the communi- 
cants are reported to be 5,369; or 
but little more than 46 to each con- 
gregation. In the diocese of New 
Jersey are 46 parishes, with only 
1,946 communicants; or about 42 
to each parish. In the diocese of 
Delaware, there are 17 parishes and 
538 communicants; or an average 
of less than 32 to each parish. In 
the diocese of Alabama, there are 
20 parishes, and 349 communicants, 
or about 17 to each parish. Maine 
has 485 communicants in the whole 
state ; New Hampshire, 500 ; Geor- 
gia, 700; Mississippi, 297 ; Louis- 
jana, 331; Kentucky, 565; and 
Florida, 182. Many of the pastors 
in Congregational and Presbyterian 
churches have under their care, in 
one congregation, more communi- 
cants than the bishops of some of 
these dioceses have in their whole 
diocese, and some of them nearly 
if not quite twice as many. It 
is to be remembered, also, that 
in many, if not in all Episcopal 
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churches, the terms of communion 
are much less strict than they are 
in most of the other denominations, 
It is but saying what no one yill 
doubt to be true, that if, in many of 
these churches, and probably in 
entire dioceses, the same qualifica. 
tions were required for admission to 
membership, which are in the body 
of Congregational or Presbyterian 
churches, the number of commu. 
nicants would be much reduced, 
This is not said as implying that 
there are none in other churches 
who are strangers to evangelical re. 
ligion, or that there is no laxness of 
views in them in regard to qualifica. 
tions for communion ; but simply as 
implying that the views entertained 
of the proper qualifications for com. 
munion in the Episcopal church, 
are different from those which pre- 
vail in many other churches, and 
that the pastors of many of those 
churches are much less rigid in re- 
quiring evidence of a change of 
heart. 

The Episcopal church is less 
adapted to the country than it is to 
cities and large towns. Whatever 
may be the cause, the strength of 
the Episcopal church is in cities, 
and we think this is destined to con 
tinue. It makes slow progress in 
places of sparse settlement ; it has 
little adaptedness to the habits and 
modes of thinking of a country 
population ; it is entirely unfitted to 
go forward as a pioneer in the 
spread of the Gospel, as population 
rolls on to occupy hitherto unex 
plored regions; it is its nature to 
follow other and more enterprising 
denominations in their rear, and to 
establish itself where they have al- 
ready laid the foundations of reli- 
gion, and it is the most ill fitted of 
all denominations for missionary 
operations. A slight examination 
of any of the journals of the dio 
cesan conventions, it is probable, 
would show -that the Episcopal 
church in this country has compara 
tively little strength, except in cities 
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Pennsylvania, embracing a large 
city, and a large territory, as well 
cultivated and flourishing as almost 
any part of the Union, may be re- 
ferred to as an illustration of this. 
In that large diocese, in which the 
Episcopal church has had every ad- 
vantage for entire freedom of ope- 
rations; a diocese which was for 
many years under the episcopate of 
the venerable Bishop White, and 
which has been commonly regarded 
as having had as large tokens of 
prosperity as any in the Episcopal 
connection, there were, in 1844, ac- 
cording to the reports to the Gen- 
eral Convention, 8,865 communi- 
cants, p. 212. Of these commu- 
picants, there were reported, ac- 
cording to the Journal of the Con- 
vention of the diocese of Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1844, as belonging to the 
churches in the city and Liberties of 
Philadelphia, 4,537 communicants. 
From two of the largest churches 
in the city there are no reports, and 
on the supposition that these two 
churches embrace 300 each—which 
is probably below the real number— 
the whole number of communicants 
in the churches of the city would be 
5,187, leaving 3,728 for the remain- 
der of the great State of Pennsylva- 
nia. In that State there are 117 
parishes reported ; that is, besides 
those referred to in the city of Phil- 
adelphia, 100, making the average 
of the communicants in those par- 
ishes a fraction over 37. Now there 
is no other denomination of Chris- 
lians in that State, whose churches 
bearany proportion to this, in regard 
tothe smaliness of the numbers of 
the communicants. When the large 
number of the communicants in 
some of the churches in the city is 
considered, and the entire dispropor- 
tion between the numbers of the 
communicants in the Episcopal par- 
ishes and other churches, the con- 
clusion seems to be clear, that there 
8 something in Episcopacy which 
adapts it to a growth only in a city 
Vol. IIL. 43 
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population, and that it is certain that 
it is not destined to spread over the 
country, so as ever to become the 
religion of the mass of the people. 
The same thing would probably be 
apparent from the examination of 
other dioceses. In the whole dio- 
cese of Virginia, for example, where 
Episcopacy has flourished longer 
than in any other part of our coun- 
try, and where it has had the finest 
advantages for development, there 
are but 5,000 communicants in all ; 
in the diocese of Western New 
York, the very garden of our coun- 
try, there are but 5,369 communi- 
cants to 116 parishes, or less than 
fifty to a parish, while in the diocese 
of New York, embracing the great 
cities of the State, there are more 
than 13,000 communicants. What- 
ever conclusions may follow from 
this, we regard it as certain, that 
the influence of Episcopacy is to be 
confined mainly to large cities and 
towns. We see little encourage- 
ment for Episcopalians to appoint 
‘missionary bishops” for the West, 
nor do we anticipate much success 
for them in their labors any where, 
until a permanent population shall 
have 


* built them towns and cities there.’ 


Indeed, nothing can be wellconceived 
of more unwieldy and cumbersome, 
in conducting pioneer operations in 
religion, than the arrangements in 
the Episcopal church. The pioneer 
Methodist goes into the woods, or 
intoa log barn or log cottage, with 
no books but a hymn book and a 
Bible, often boasting a_ glorious 
independence of the latter, and his 
apparatus for his work is complete. 
He needs ao altar, and no pulpit, 
and no change of vestments. It 
matters not to him how many say, 
* Amen,” or when they happen to 
say it. It is indifferent to him where 
he kneels, or in what garment he 
appears, or whether he preach with 
a coat on or without one. He is at 
home in every place, and to him one 
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grove or one house is as much con- 
secrated as another. The genuine 
Episcopalian must always have his 
Prayer-book. He is not fitted for 
his work without appropriate chan- 
ges of vestments. He must have 
regular responses in the right places, 
and, to go through the service in a 
proper manner, to be able to find 
the proper ‘lesson’ and prayer, to 
know when to bow, and when to 
kneel, and when to rise, and when 
to sit, and when to read, and when 
to chant, demands a degree of dis- 
cipline which is the result of no 
little careful training. ‘To Paul, 
these would have been sad obstruc- 
tions in spreading the Gospel ; and 
whatever the system may do ina 
regularly organized community, it 
is little adapted to pioneer mission- 
ary operations. Thus we find in the 
noble State of Indiana, that there 
are but 379 communicants ; and in 
the great diocese of Illinois, under 
the auspices of the venerable senior 
Bishop Chase, there are even now 
but 710 communicants in all.—Jour- 
nal, p. 212. 

There are obvious reasons, we 
think, why things should be, and 
will be, as the statistics show that 
they are. There are things about 
the Episcopal church which, in a 
aren modeled as that of the 

nited States is, will always confine 
its influence to quite a limited class, 
though we are by no means certain 
that that class will not be more prof- 
ited, and become better Christians, 
and be more useful, in connection 
with an Episcopal organization, than 
they would if united with any other. 
In a country like ours—so full of 
life, and energy, and action, there 
is a large class, constituting pioneers, 
who plunge into the vast forest—the 
hardy, adventurous, unsettled, roll- 
ing, mingled population, embracing 
all views and opinions ; disliking re- 
straint, and having slight notions of 
order, and a feeble desire of any 
thing fixed and permanent. This 
class will have a religion of enthu- 
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siasm, of noise, of excitem@ht~, 
religion in which there is the least 
possible approximation to forms of 
any kind—and this class will be 
gratified in the thousand and one 
sects that spring up amidst the heay. 
ing surges of population that roll 
through the vast forests and over 
the prairies of the West. These 
kinds of religion vanish, and the 
sects to which they give rise disap. 
pear, as civilization, intelligence and 
refinement advance, and as a more 
fixed population occupies the terri. 
tory from which these pioneers re. 
cede. Among this class, it matters 
not how many missionary bishops 
Episcopalians consecrate for their 
special benefit, it is out of the ques. 
tion that they can hope for success, 
There are none of the elements of 
Episcopacy in their being, and what. 
ever else they may become, itis 
certain that they will have no affinity 
for any thing that savors of a reli- 
gion of forms. ‘There is, in a coun- 
try like ours, a much larger and 
much more respectable portion that 
demand a warm-hearted, zealous, 
ardent religion, and that are com- 
paratively indifferent about the 
amount of intelligence that shall be 
incorporated with it; a religion that 
shall allow quite a free vent to the 
feelings, and that shall be also quite 
impatient of the restraints of forms; 
and that class will find its feelings 
gratified in the principles of the 
Methodist persuasion, and in some 
of the modes in which the views 
of the Baptist develop themselves. 
Episcopacy has little to hope from 
this large class of our population. 
It is too staid, too cold, too formal, 
too much under restraint; and it 
allows too little indulgence to the 
warm and gushing emotions of the 
soul. ‘This class is destined to com 
prise the largest portion of the peo 
ple of this land ; and though there 
is, in the main, a strong sympathy 
between them and Episcopalians in 
regard to doctrines—both being 
substantially Arminian—yet the rent 
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made by the Wesleys was of such 
acharacter that time will never heal 
it. It will be impossible to bring 
this great mass under Episcopal in- 
fluence, and in comparison with it 
the Episcopal church will be always 
small. Then there is a large, and 
we trust an increasing class, that 
demands a more intellectual religion 
united thoroughly with evangelical 
principles, where there shall be no- 
thing in the forms of worship which 
will endanger the fair influence of 
the evangelical feeling on the soul. 
This class finds its appropriate place 
in connection with the Presbyterian 
and Congregational churches, and 
with an increasing number of the 
Baptist and Methodist churches. It 
is developing itself in the establish- 
ment of colleges and seminaries ; 
in the extension of Sunday schools ; 
and in permanent arrangements for 
the diffusion of great principles of 
truth around the world. Eppiscopa- 
cy has not much to hope for from 
this class of our population. It is 
friendly indeed to learning. It is 
the patron of colleges and schools. 
Itseeks like those other denomina- 
tions a permanent and settled influ- 
ence. Toa great extent it would 
go with this portion of the popula- 
tion in its demands of an intellectual 
kind of religion. Butthere are two 
difficulties in the way of its acquir- 
inga strong hold on this class of 
our citizens. One is, that there is 
somehow in this portion of the com- 
munity a strong Calvinistic tenden- 
cy—which there is not in the Epis- 
copal church ; and the other is, that 
there is a conviction which is con- 
stantly increasing, that there is an 
insuperable difficulty in the way of 
blending evangelical religion with 
the religion of forms. This con- 
Viction has been strengthening for 
years; and the recent prostration of 
the evangelical or low-church party 
in the meeting of the General Con- 
vention ; the entire triumphs of the 
Oxford principles in that body ; and 
the acquiescence of the low-church 
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party in these results—which we 
propose to describe in full,—will do 
more probably to fasten this convic- 
tion permanently on the minds of 
this portion of our population, tyan 
any thing which has hitherto occur- 
red in our country. There is an- 
other class, less numerous by far, 
but still respectable as to influence, 
who demand an intellectual religion, 
but without the evangelical princi- 
ple. Many of this class, who would 
otherwise find a home in the bosom 
of the Episcopal church, are repel- 
led by the forms of that church, be- 
cause they are opposed to all the 
early habits in which they are train- 
ed, and to the stern views of the 
simplicity of religion which their 
fathers embraced. ‘They therefore 
find a home in the bosom of the 
Unitarian churches—churches which 
embrace a large portion of the in- 
telligence and fashion of those places 
in which that religion prevails. In 
other places, not a few who would be 
Unitarians in other circumstances, 
and who have no particular repug- 
nance to the forms of religion, find in 
high-church Episcopacy all that they 
desire. They find a kind of reli- 
gion which embraces a considerable 
portion of those who are supposed 
to occupy the more elevated walks 
of life in intelligence and refine- 
ment; a religion divested as entire- 
ly as they could desire of the evan- 
gelical principle; a religion which 
lays no more restraint on fashiona- 
ble indulgences than the laxest Uni- 
tarianism ; a religion which requires 
them to make no more sacrifices for 
the spread of the Gospel than is 
known to be expected in the Uni- 
tarian churches. From this class 
Episcopacy may hope to have con- 
stant accessions ; and the more en- 
tire the triumph of the Oxford party 
over the evangelical party, the more 
rapid will be the increase from this 
quarter. Connected with this, we 
are not disposed to deny that there 
is, more in cities and large towns 
than in country places, a class of 
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persons who are truly pious, devout 
and sincere ; who love the spiritual 
doctrines of the Gospel as heartily 
as any who are connected with the 
m@t thorough evangelical denomi- 
nations ; who look through the forms 
of the church to the pure truths 
expressed in the articles, and pro- 
claimed from the evangelical pul- 
pits in those churches ; who love 
the liturgy chiefly for the expressions 
of piety which are breathed forth 
there; and who are opposed to the 
spirit of exclusion, who love all 
Christians, who wish to have fellow- 
ship with all who love the Lord Je- 
sus, who give themselves little or 
no concern about the apostolic suc- 
cession, and who have no sympathy 
with the preaching which they are 
often compelled to hear about ‘ the 
three orders.’ These persons are 
found more frequently we appre- 
hend among the laity than among 
the clergy ; and are probably in- 
creasing in number among the for- 
mer while they are diminishing 
among the latter. They are com- 
posed of that class, of whom we 
have always supposed there were 
not a few, who would be more edi- 
fied in a church where the forms of 
worship are prescribed than where 
they are not; of those who have 
been reared in the bosom of the 
Episcopal church, and have been 
truly converted there ; and of a few 
who have gone over from the differ- 
ent evangelical denominations, and 
who have borne with them the spirit 
of evangelical religion. These per- 
sons are often grieved with many 
things in the Prayer-book, and par- 
ticularly with the doctrine of bap- 
tismal regeneration,* and would be 
prepared for such changes in that 











* We have understood that some of the 
evangelical ministers of the Episcopal 
church are so much troubled with the 
aoe of the Prayer-book that relates to 

aptism, that they omit that part which 
obviously teaches the doctrine of baptis- 
mal regeneration. This is to be obedient 
to the Gospel, but it is in violation of 


their obligation as Episcopalians. 


book as would make it wholly con. 
formed to evangelical views, but 
they have no power as yet to brin 
about that change, and they find so 
much in the church that accords 
with the best feelings of their hearts 
that they are unwilling to leave it, 
It will be seen from these remarks, 
that the field in which E piscopacy 
may hope to operate in this country, 
though respectable, is by no means 
large ; and that whatever accidental 
and local increase it may receive 
from the peculiar popularity or zeal 
of any of its ministers, or from the 
contentions and strifes of other de. 
nominations, it is destined always to 
be among the smallest denomina. 
tions of Christians in our land. The 
genius of this nation is not Episco- 
pal. tis strongly opposed to every 
thing that is aristocratic or monarch- 
ical in its tendency ; to every thing 
which savors of exclusive preroga- 
tives and pretensions ; to every thing 
which does not regard others as on 
perfect equality, and as entitled to 
equal rights at the communion ta- 
ble, in the pulpit, and every where 
else. There is doubtless in this 
country a class who would havea 
strong preference for the religion of 
forms to any other, but a large por- 
tion of this class will always finda 
more congenial home in the bosom 
of the Roman Catholic church. 
The Episcopal church in this 
country is highly respectable for its 
wealth. It has its full share of men 
of property, and probably, from the 
nature of its organization, will al- 
ways continue to have. The rea- 
sons of this, we think, it would not 
be difficult to state, but they are so 
obvious that it is unnecessary. As 
the aristocratic tendencies founded 
on property increase in this country, 
—and as we have no other except our 
military titles, the American people 


seem resolved to make as much of 


this as possible,—we may suppose 
that the Episcopal church will re- 
ceive proportionate enlargement. It 
has, of course, great power to x 
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tend itself, if it chooses to avail it- 
self of this power, so far as a church 
can be extended by erecting houses 
of worship, and endowing colleges 
and seminaries of learning. Thus 
in the single diocese of New York, 
there was reported for the year 
1844, as we understand the report, 
the sum of $166,172 72, as ex- 

ed in the ** general contribution 
for church objects’”—an amount 
which no other group of churches 
of similar extent had the power of 
contributing, and which we suppose 
to have been expended wholly in 
extending Episcopacy, and chiefly 
in the way of building churches. 

The Episcopal church is respect- 
able for the amount of talent which 
isfound among the laity. It has its 
full proportion of those who fill the 
learned professions; of those who 
occupy high offices in the land; 
and of those who move in the more 
elevated circles of social life. No 
one who attended on the services of 
the last General Convention could 
fail 1o be impressed with the con- 
vietion that men of a high order of 
talent and respectability were as- 
sembled there to deliberate on the 
concerns of the church, and that it 
would not probably be practicable 
for any other religious denomina- 
tion to collect together in such a 
convention more that would be as 
capable of influencing the public 
mind. It is probable indeed that 
the exigency of the church drew 
together a greater amount of talent 
than would be ordinarily assembled 
in the Episcopal conventions, but it 
isan honor to a church to be able 
to enroll on the list of its members 
such names as are found on the 
roll of the convention. 

The clergy of the Episcopal 
church in learning and talent oc- 
cupy arank between those of the 
Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches on the one hand, and the 
Baptist and Methodist on the other. 

ir bishops, as a body, would not 
equal by any means what might be 
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selected from either the Congrega- 
tional or Presbyterian churches, 
and divested of the mitre not a few 
of them would be regarded as quite 
ordinary men. ‘They have contrib- 
uted little to the cause of sacred 
learning, and they will mostly be 
remembered, not for any contribu- 
tions which they have made to the 
theology of the country, but for 
whatever zeal they may evince in 
promoting Episcopacy, and for the 
performance of the duties of their 
itineracy over their extended dio- 
ceses. A few among them are men 
of elegant scholarship and accom- 
plishments; a few are models of 
pulpit eloquence ; a few are close 
reasoners ; but if they were to take 
their places as simple pastors of 
churches by the side of those of 
other denominations, they would 
acquire no eminence above their 
brethren for their talents, eloquence, 
or learning. Some of them, in re- 
spect to the estimation in which they 
are held, owe much more to the 
magic of the mitre and the crosier 
than it is desirable for ministers of 
the Gospel to owe. Asa body, the 
clergy in that denomination are not 
equal to those of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian churches. They 
are less thoroughly educated. Their 
preaching is less bold, discrimina- 
ting, argumentative. They are lit- 
tle accustomed to definitions of 
things, or to a careful discrimina- 
tion of one thing from another. 
There is less solemn appeal to the 
heart and conscience ; less that seiz- 
es upon the soul and bears it along 
at the will of the speaker; less that 
instructs the mind; and less that 
arouses and excites the whole man. 
There is less dependence apparent- 
ly on the power of truth, and more 
aid expected from the infiuence of 
the other services of the sanctuary. 
Preaching, in the Episcopal church, 
is from the nature of the services 
there performed, quite a secondary 
object; or if not so regarded by 
the ministry, as we would hope by 
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many of them it is not, such can 
hardly fail to be the practical effect 
of the arrangement of the prescrib- 
ed services of the sanctuary. The 
long previous service, occupying 
ordinarily, when performed accord- 
ing to the rubric, not far from an 
hour, and sometimes followed also 
by the protracted communion ser- 
vice, necessarily crowds the sermon 
into a narrow space, and whatever 
may be said to the contrary in jus- 
tification of this service, few men 
will feel like adventuring on a dis- 
cussion that needs to be protracted 
after such a service, and the minds 
of few in an audience will be ina 
situation to attend to a discourse 
that demands much close applica- 
tion to comprehend the argument. 
The inevitable consequence is, that 
the sermons of Episcopalians are 
the briefest of all public religious dis- 
courses in the land; and that whatev- 
er advantage may be derived from 
“short sermons,” and sermons that 
do little to tax the powers of an audi- 
tory in marking the exact limitations 
of truth and error, may be found in 
the Episcopal church. As a body, 
also, the Episcopal clergy, it is sup- 
posed, are less inclined to discrimi- 
nate closely than some others be- 
tween the church and the world ; 
between the evidences of piety in 
its workings in the soul and the false 
appearances of religion in its coun- 
terfeits ; between the true doctrines 
of the Gospel and those which claim 
to be such; and between religion 
as existing in the heart, and religion 
as resting solely on forms. What 
some other denominations hope to 
accomplish by exact views of truth, 
they hope to accomplish by the in- 
fluence of rites and ceremonies, and 
by inferences derived from the fact 
that they are in the line of the apos- 
tolic succession ; and a part at least 
of what others seek to effect by 
preaching, they hope to secure by 
the use of the Prayer-book. It is 
hence, also, regarded as a matter of 
much less consequence what doc- 


trines are maintained, and whether 
their people are Calvinistic or Ar. 
minian, since it seems to be held as 
an axiom in that church that their 
articles teach neither distinctly ; and 
that one class of doctrines may have 
as benign an aspect on piety as the 
other. There are noble exceptions 
to these remarks, but as a general 
thing the community expects much 
less thorough discussion, much less 
acute and accurate discrimination of 
doctrines, much less that will deal 
with religion as a spiritual concern, 
much less that will draw lines of 
close discrimination between the 
church and the world, and much 
less that will press with powerful 
argument and solemn appeal on the 
understanding and the conscience, 
in the Episcopal pulpits, than in 
those of some other denominations, 
At the same time, there is much true 
piety and zeal and love of souls in 
the ministry of the Episcopal chureh, 
though no one can doubt that the 
tendency of a religion, depending in 
any considerable degree on the efli- 
cacy of forms, is to produce sucha 
religion as we have described. 


The Episcopal church has claims 
to the especial notice of the Chris- 
tian community at large, not so 
much on account of its numbers, its 
wealth, its talent, or in its actual in- 
fluence, as in regard to its doctrinal 
views, and particularly its relation 
to the doctrines which are now 
known as Puseyism or Tractarian- 
ism. The eye of the community is 
very much turned from Episcopacy 
in all other respects, to contemplate 
its developments in regard to certain 
things which were left unreformed 
in that church in the days of Ed- 
ward VI and Elizabeth ; which have 
given occasion to the separation of 
the evangelical portion which from 
time to time has sprung up in its bo- 
som; which made it necessary first 
for the Puritans to withdraw from is 
communion, and then for the follow- 
ers of Wesley to imitate their ex 
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ample ; which have been the occa- 
son of contention whenever the 
evangelical spirit has revived in con- 
nection with the religion of forms ; 
which have produced the conflict in 
these tinies between the high and the 
low church parties, and which, we 
think, are now carrying out the true 

irit of certain parts of the Prayer- 
book, in the developments of Pu- 


seyism. 

The Episcopal church in this 
country is essentially Arminian in 
its doctrinal belief. We have here- 
tofore supposed that this was not its 
settled characteristic. We regarded 
its articles as, in their obvious inter- 
pretation, Calvinistic. They are 
such, we know, as fairly express the 
views of the great body of Calvin- 
isis, and such as would be adopted 
by them without any material modi- 
fication. So obvious to non-episco- 
pal eyes is the meaning, and so 
much were we accustomed, in our 
simplicity, to suppose that the mass 
of men understood plain English 
alike, and so decidedly, as we sup- 
posed, had some of the leading fa- 
thers of the Episcopal church ex- 
pressed themselves, in other times, 
in favor of the Calvinistic views, 
that we had hoped that, amidst what 
we had supposed to be prevailing 
Arminianism, there was quite a large 
portion of the Episcopal church, 
embracing most of the evangelical 
party, which was Calvinistic in its 
belief. Under this impression, in 
stating our views of the Episcopal 
church in our number for January, 
1844, (p. 119,) we ventured to use 
the following language. ‘ The low 
churchman is in general a Calvinist, 
and frequently of the highest order. 
He preaches the humbling doctrines 
of the cross, and advocates the lofty 
themes of divine sovereignty in the 
salvation of men.” The opinion 
thus expressed, in accordance with 
what we then believed to be truth, 
and which we supposed at the time 
would be regarded as kind commen- 
dation by the party particularly re- 
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ferred to, we are constrained now 
with reluctance to retract. We 
think we see evidence from the acts 
of the late General Convention, that 
that the church as such desires to 
remove from itself every suspicion 
of its being Calvinistic, and that 
there is reason to apprehend that 
even the low-church party regards 
itself as aggrieved by any sugges- 
tion that it has such a tendency. In 
regard to the statement which we 
made respecting the Calvinism of 
the evangelical party, the Episcopal 
Recorder, published at Philadelphia, 
and which may be considered as the 
organ of the party in the Middle 
States, in a notice of our statement, 
made the following decisive reply : 
** On this assertion, we have simply 
to say, that we are unacquainted 
with a single clergyman of the Epis- 
copal church who is a Calvinist ; or 
who does not reject some of the very 
peculiar doctrines of Calvinism, such 
as the limited character of the atone- 
ment, and the reprobation of the un- 
godly, with abhorrence, as in no 
sense, the teachings of the word of 
God. These doctrines we leave to 
Presbyterian maintenance, as we 
believe they originated in Presby- 
terian invention.” It is true, that 
when the articles in the Recorder, 
purporting to be a reply to our arti- 
cle on the “ Position of the Evan- 
gelical party in the Episcopal 
church,” came to be collected into 
a pamphlet, the assertion was so 
modified as to read, “ Of this as- 
sertion, we have simply to say, that 
we are unacquainted with a single 
clergyman of the Episcopal church 
who is a Calvinist ‘ of the highest 
order ;’ or who does not reject” &c. 
p. 14. But it was remarkable that 
the editors of that paper, qualified 
as they were for extensive observa- 
tion, should have made the remark 
at all: it was remarkable that when 
made, it excited no surprise among 
the members of the low-church par- 
ty, and that no one contradicted it, 
or remonstrated with that paper on 
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the assertion, as if it were injurious 
to their belief ; and it is remarkable 
that, even on a careful revision, the 
substance of the statement is still 
retained. It is still a disavowal of 
Calvinism, and is made with so much 
temper and spirit, that it is clear the 
editors meant to express themselves 
with promptness and precision on 
that point. Yet the declaration re- 
vealed a state of things in the Epis- 
copal church, which was not even 
suspected. It showed, not only 
the fact that the evangelical party 
did not wish to be considered as 
Calvinistic, but that they considered 
the declaration that they were re- 
garded as entertaining the views at- 
tributed to Calvinists, as one to 
be treated with a strong express- 
ion of reprehension. The gentle- 
men who were editors of the Epis- 
copal Recorder at that time, have 
uncommon advantages for testifying 
on this point. They were identified 
with the evangelical party, and re- 
garded as among its leaders. They 
conducted a paper which is_ the 
known organ of the party. They 
may be presumed to be intimately 
acquainted with the views of their 
brethren. Not far from a_ year, 
moreover, has now passed away, 
since the declaration was made ; it 
has been laid in various ways be- 
fore the Christian public, and so far 
as appears, it has been received 
with silent acquiescence by all their 
brethren as expressing their views. 
If their brethren had dissented from 
it, it would be fair to presume that 
they would not suffer a statement of 
so serious a character respecting 
their doctrinal belief to pass unno- 
ticed. No one, we think, could 
mistake as to the meaning of the 
editors of the Recorder. There is 
a warmth, an ardor, an earnestness 
about the language applied to Cal- 
vinism as a whole, which shows that 
there was no desire to be identified 
with it in any way whatever. It is 
such language of revulsion and ab- 
horrence as a passionate Athanasian 
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might be supposed to use of Arian. 
ism; ora heated follower of Ay 
tine would use of the views of Pela. 
gius. There is the express decla. 
ration, “ We are unacquainted with 
a single clergyman of the Episcopal 
church who is a Calvinist.” There 
is the language of strong “ abhor. 
rence”’ used of one of the doctrines 
>commonly regarded as peculiar to 
the system. * We are unacquainted 
with a single clergyman who does 
not reject the doctrine of the rep. 
robation of the ungodly with abhor. 
rence.” There is the strong and pos. 
itive assertion that these docirines 
* originated in Presbyterian inven- 
tion ;”’ and that the editors are dis. 
posed to “leave them to Presbyte. 
rian maintenance,” as if no Epis. 
copalian could have any thing to do 
with them. 

These views in regard to the op- 
position of the evangelical party to 
Calvinism, are established now in 
reference to the whole Episcopal 
church, by the doings of the late 
General Convention. In the pro- 
gress of things in that body, it be- 
came necessary to institute a definite 
inquiry as to the doctrines which are 
taught in the General Theological 
Seminary of the church, and which 
is directly and especially under the 
control of the Convention. To reach 
the object in view, it was deemed 
proper to address a series of ques 
tions to the instructors of the Semi 
nary, demanding an explicit answer 
as to the books which are recom: 
mended and studied there, and the 
kind of doctrines which are incul- 
cated. These instructive questions 
show conclusively what the pro 
pounders desired should not be 
taught, or what they would have re- 
garded as worthy of animadversion, 
as a departure from the doctrines 
which Episcopacy seeks to incul- 
cate, as clearly as any explicit de- 
clarations could have done. ‘These 
interrogatories, of a curious charac: 
ter altogether, bear in the Journal of 
the General Cortvention before us, 
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the following title: ‘“ Questions ad- 
dressed to the Professors of the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary by the 
Bishops as visitors.” ‘They are 
found in pp. 232 and 233 of the 
Journal. Among other questions, 
showing the exact place which in- 
struction in the doctrines of Calvin- 
ism, and the books of known Cal- 
yinistic character, would have in the 
estimation of that learned body of 
prelates, the following may be spe- 
cified. “1. What have you taught 
concerning the church of Rome, as 
being in error in matters of faith ?” 
ll. “ Are the works of Toplady, of 
Tuomas Scott, and Joun Newron, 
and Blunt on the Articles, or any 
of them, used as text-books, or pub- 
lily or privately recommended to 
the students of the Seminary?” 14. 
“Has it been publicly or privately 
taught in the Seminary, that any 

rtion of the sacred narrative of 
the Book of Genesis is in the nature 
of amyth, or is merely or princi- 
pally allegorical?” 15. “ Has it 
been publicly or privately taught in 
the Seminary, that any portion of 
the historical books of the Old Tes- 
tament are of uninspired originals ?” 
i6. “ Have disparaging remarks as 
to the character of such of the an- 
cient Fathers as are recommended 
in the course of ecclesiastical stu- 
dies, established by the House of 
Bishops in 1804, or any of the ‘ an- 
cient authors’ referred to in the or- 
dinal, or as to the value of their 
testimony, been made publicly or 
privately in the Seminary?” 17. 
“What is taught in the Seminary, 
tither publicly or privately, respect- 
ing that large body of English 
divinity, which is called the Calvin- 
istic view of the 39 Articles?” 31. 
* Is Calvinism, comprehending what 
are known as ‘ the Five points,’ pub- 
licly or privately taught or recom- 
mended in the Seminary?” 37. 
“Is the German system of Ration- 
tlism, i. e. rejecting every thing 
mysterious in the doctrines and in- 
stitutions of the Gospel, and making 
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human reason the sole umpire in 
theology, adopted, or publicly or 
privately recommended in the Semi- 
nary?” 43. “Is the doctrine of 
‘limited atonement,’ and of ‘ rep- 
robation,’ taught in the Seminary ?” 

The questions propounded by 
“the bishops, as visitors,” for the 
purpose of making thorough inqui- 
sition into the state of supposed pos- 
sible corruptions in the Seminary, 
of which we shall see there were 
some very definite rumors before 
that venerable body, (compare pp. 
230, 231 of the Journal,) were forty 
three in number. Our readers will 
see, at once, from the quotations 
which we have made, how large a 
proportion of them, even when it 
was supposed that the great danger 
of the Seminary was, that it was 
going over to Romanism, relate to 
Calvinism, and how determined the 
spirit seems to have been to search 
the Seminary in every nook and cor- 
ner, that the obnoxious heresy might 
be removed. ‘The efforts of the 
House of Bishops to hunt out and 
remove the last remains of Calvin- 
ism, in the General Theological 
Seminary of the church, strongly 
remind us of the efforts of the Jews 
to remove all the leaven from their 
houses on the eve of the Passover. 
With a lighted candle every part of 
the house is searched. Every cup- 
board and drawer is opened and ex- 
amined. Every nook and cranny 
where by possibility some mischiev- 
ous mouse may have carried a par- 
ticle of leavened bread, is scru- 
tinized. And if, perchance, a small 
particle of the interdicted food, 
whether left by design for such a 
successful search or not, is found, 
the whole house resounds with ex- 
ultation, for the detected enemy is 
brought to light. Now in regard to 
these questions, we propose, before 
we proceed, to notice the answers 
which they elicited from the pro- 
fessors, to make a few remarks 
illustrative of what must have been 
the views of the venerable body 
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which propounded them. Much 
may always be learned from the 
way a question is asked, and the 
company in which it is found, of 
the views of him who propounds it. 
We observe, then— 

1. The fact that such questions 
should be asked at all, shows what 
were the views of the interrogators, 
that is, of the whole House of Bish- 
ops, high church and low, on the 
subject of Calvinism. Why should 
such questions have been asked at 
all, unless it were supposed that to 
teach these doctrines, or to intro- 
duce these authors, would be a vio- 
lation of what the church expected 
on the part of the professors? What 
would have been the fair interpre- 
tation of propounding such ques- 
tions as these :—whether the doc- 
trines of Arius or Pelagius were 
taught? Whether Ballou on the 
Atonement, or Chauncy on Univer- 
salism, or Priestly’s History of the 
Corruptions of Christianity, or 
Yates on Unitarianism, or Volney’s 
Ruins, constituted a part of the 
books which were publicly or pri- 
vately recommended to be used in 
the Seminary? What is meant, 
when it is asked, (ques. 23,) “ Are 
the books of the Apocrypha, or any 
of them, publicly or privately re- 
ferred to as of canonical authority, in 
the Seminary ?” And then what is 
meant, when it is asked by this same 
House of Bishops, “as visitors,” 
whether the works of Thomas Scott 
or John Newton are “used as text 
books, or publicly or privately re- 
commended to the students of the 
Seminary ?” 

2. We are assisted in the inter- 
pretation of these questions, by re- 
collecting the company in which the 
doctrines and books referred to are 
found. The questions occur in a 
series embracing, in connection with 
the points already referred to, the 
following: the errors of the church 
of Rome, ques. 1; the Tract No. 
90, ques. 4; the decrees of the 
council of Trent, ques. 5, 9; the 
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works of Dr. Pusey, Mr. Newman, 
&c., ques. 12; the inquiry whether 
certain parts of the book of Genesis 
are a mere myth, ques. 14; the books 
of the Apocrypha, ques. 23 ; the doc. 
trine of transubstantiation, ques. $3; 
the worship of the crucifix, or ¢he 
images of the saints, and the invoca. 
tion of “the blessed virgin,” ques, 
36; and the German authors who 
teach Rationalism, ques. 37, 38, 
Verily these venerable bishops of 
the Protestant church have put Cal. 
vinism, and the works of Thomas 
Scott and John Newton, and “ Blunt 
on the Articles,” into a “ goodly fel. 
lowship,” and have shown with suf. 
ficient clearness the estimate which 
they would form of the fact, if Calvin. 
istic doctrines and books should be 
publicly or privately recommended 
to the students of the Seminary. 
3. It is worthy of special atten- 
tion, that these questions appear to 
have been propounded by the whole 
body of bishops of the Episcopal 
church. Some of those bishops 
have heretofore been strongly sus- 
pected of having some leaning to- 
wards Calvinistic views, and the 
Christian community have supposed 
that they would not regard it as an 
abomination, if some of the “ five 
points” should be taught to the 
young men about to enter the min- 
istry of the Episcopal church, or if 
the works of ** Thomas Scott, and 
John Newton, and Blunt on the 
Articles” should be *“‘ used as text- 
books, or publicly and privately re- 
commended to the students of the 
Seminary.” We should be greatly 
surprised if we could not find the 
names of some of those venerable 
prelates attached to the warm- 
hearted recommendations of some 
of these works ; and should be much 
disappointed, even now, if we were 
admitted to their libraries, if we did 
not find that they themselves, for 
purposes of instruction and piety, 
did not make use of some of these 
proscribed authors. Yet they have 
seen it meet to unite with their high- 
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church and Arminian brethren, in 
grouping these books with the Apoc- 

pha, with the works of Dr. Pusey, 
and with the German Rationalistic 
writers, and to acquaint the commu- 
nity in this manner, that in order to 
the entire purification of the Sem- 
jnary, it should be ascertained that 
neither the books of the Apocrypha, 
nor the works of Scott, or Newton, 
or the German Rationalists, should 
be allowed to have a place in im- 
parting instruction to the candidates 
for holy orders. We notice this as 
a sign among others of the position 
which the low-church party is dis- 
posed to assume. 


The answers which were obtained 
to the questions propounded, from 
the professors in the Seminary, show 
still further the condition of the 
Episcopal church in regard to Cal- 
vinism, and must have been every 
way satisfactory to those who pro- 
pounded them. Nothing could be 
more unambiguous than those an- 
swers, allaying the least apprehen- 
sion on the subject, and demon- 
strating that, whatever else the Epis- 
copal church had to fear, it had 
nothing to apprehend from the in- 
fluence of Calvinism, in their Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary. To 
some of those answers, as an illus- 
tration of the gratifying position and 
prospects of the Seminary, we pro- 
pose now to invite the attention of 
our readers. 

We give first the answers of 
Bishop B. ‘T’. Onderdonk, * professor 
of the nature, ministry and polity 
of the church.” To ques. 17, 
“What is taught in the Seminary, 
either publicly or privately, respec- 
ting that large body of English di- 
vinity, which is called the Calvinis- 
tic view of the thirty-nine Articles,” 
he says, “ | reply, that when I have 
had occasion to speak of the Cal- 
vinistic view of the thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles, ] have done so with decided 
disapprobation of it, and believe 
the same to be true of the professors 
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generally.” To the 31st question, 
** Is Calvinism, comprehending what 
are known as the ‘Five points,’ 
publicly or privately taught or re- 
commended in the Seminary ?” and 
the 32d, “Is any one of the Five 
points of Calvinism publicly or pri- 
vately taught or recommended in 
the Seminary ?” he replies, with em- 
phasis, “* No, to the best of my 
knowledge and belief.” Journal, 
p. 235. The Rev. Bird Wilson, 
who has held his office for a period 
of ‘nearly twenty three years,” 
gave a general answer to the ques- 
tions, in which he saw fit to use the 
following decisive language, speak- 
ing of the principles maintained by 
him in his instructions. ‘ Approba- 
tion of them [of his principles of 
instruction] has been several times 
expressed [by the bishops]; and I 
have not heard that they have been 
thought at variance with those of 
our church, or to have a leaning to 
the peculiarities of any of the sys- 
tems mentioned in the questions, 
viz. the Roman Catholic, that of the 
Oxford Tracts, Rationalism or Cal- 
vinism. If any have been objected 
to, they must be pointed out by 
others—none of the books named 
in the questions relating to either 
of those systems, have been used or 
recommended. As to the ‘Five 
points of Calvinism,’ no one of them 
is taught by me, as I do not hold 
them ; but the views of both parties 
are duly examined.” No one can 
fail to notice the category in which 
Prof. Wilson places Calvinism, in 
this reply, nor the decisive manner 
in which he leaves the impression 
that the students of the Seminary 
were in no danger of being con- 
taminated by that heresy. The 
other answers from the professors, 
so far as they bear on the subject 
at all, accord with those here stated. 
All agree in the declaration that 
neither German Rationalism (Prof. 
Turner, with expressions of warm 
emotion, p. 237) nor Calvinism 


(Bishop Onderdonk and Prof. Wil- 
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son, with feelings as decisive on 
that point as those of Prof. Turner 
on Rationalism) are taught by any 
of the professors in the Seminary, 
and that none of the obnoxious books 
are either used or are publicly or 
privately recommended. These 
answers on the subject of Calvin- 
ism, appear to have been satisfactory 
to the whole body of bishops, and 
there the matter was allowed to rest 
in the Convention. 

From these remarks, we are con- 
ducted to the following conclusions 
in regard to the relation of the 
Episcopal! church to Calvinism : that 
the low-church or evangelical party, 
as well as their high-church breth- 
ren, desire it to be understood by the 
community, that they have no sym- 
pathy with the Calvinistic views ; 
that in the House of Bishops, the 
low-church portion, as well as the 
other portion, regard it as a proper 
subject of inquiry respecting the 
books used in the Seminary, and 
the doctrines taught there, whether 
Calvinism constitutes any part of the 
instruction, in the same sense in 
which it is proper to inquire whether 
German Rationalism constitutes a 
part of the instruction; that the 
whole bench of bishops consider it 
to be proper to place the inquiry, 
whether Calvinism is taught there 
on the same level, as the inquiry, 
whether the books of the Apocry- 
pha are canonical, whether the doc- 
trines of the Roman Catholic com- 
munion are taught, and whether the 
sentiments of the German Ration- 
alists are inculcated; and that the 
learned professors in the Seminary 
deem it a matter of exultation that 
they are able to exculpate them- 
selves so entirely from all suspicion 
of teaching Calvinism, or recom- 
mending the works of ‘Thomas Scott 
or John Newton to the candidates 
for holy orders. All this, it is to 
be remembered, goes forth from the 
church in connection with the loud- 
est glorification of that series of 
articles which contains, among other 
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things, the following language :— 
‘“* Predestination to life is the ever. 
lasting purpose of God, whereby 
(before the foundations of the world 
were laid) He hath constantly de. 
creed by His counsel, secret to us, 
to deliver from curse and damnation 
those whom He hath chosen in Christ 
out of mankind, and to bring them 
by Christ to everlasting salvation, 
as vessels made to honor ;” an ar. 
ticle, respecting which even the Ar. 
minian Bishop Burnet confessed, 
“ It is very probable that those who 
penned this article meant that the 
decree was absolute ; and that the 
article scems to favor the Calvinists, 
and that it seems to be framed ac. 
cording to St. Augustine’s doctrine.” 


But the principal interest which is 
felt by the Christian community at 
large in the Episcopal church, 
arises not from its numbers, its 
wealth, the talent which it embo- 
soms, the zeal, learning or influ 
ence of its clergy, or even its de- 
cided Arminianism in doctrine. It 
is from the Roman Catholic ten- 
dencies in that communion, mani- 
fested in the forms of Tractarianism 
or Puseyism. As this is now the 
most prominent aspect presented 
when we look at the Episcopal 
church, and as this was the sub- 
ject before the last General Con- 
vention, that was most important in 
view of the Christian community, 
and the only one which has any 
particular interest, it is our inten- 
tion to examine it with some mi- 
nuteness, and to define, if we can, 
the exact “ position” of the Epis- 
copal church in this country, in re- 
gard to this controversy. 

The Episcopal church is the only 
Protestant denomination in which 
there is any tendency to the Roman 
Catholic doctrines. It is the only 
one in which the germ of those doc- 
trines exists, or in which there is any 
thing which, if fairly and fully de- 
veloped, would accord with the pe- 
culiar views of the Papacy. It is 
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the only denomination with which 
the Romanists have any sympathy, 
or from which they have any hope. 
[tis the only one where the Roman 
Catholic can appeal to any admitted 
doctrines or views maintained by a 
Protestant denomination, and plau- 
sibly urge that consistency requires 
those who hold them to tread their 
way back to more solid ground than 
their feet now rest upon, in the bo- 
som of the mother church. All 
other Protestant denominations have 
come so effectually out from the 
Roman communion; they have sep- 
arated themselves so decidedly from 
the religion of forms; they are in 
all points so antagonistic to that 
mode of religion; they abjure and 
discard so thoroughly all notions of 
a“succession”’ through that corrupt 
system; and they have so hearty 
an aversion to all that enters into 
the peculiarities of the Papal sys- 
tem, that Rome can have no hope 
from them as such, and we do not 
know that it ever has entered the 
imagination of the most zealous 
member of the society de Propa- 
ganda, that the principles of the 
Roman system can be diffused 
through the denominations of the 
Congregationalists, the Methodists, 
the Lutherans, the Baptists, the 
Presbyterians or the Quakers. ‘These 
denominations were effectually re- 
formed; the Episcopal church in 
the days of Henry VIII, Edward 
VI, and Elizabeth, was but half re- 
formed, and in the state of transition 
itunhappily was fixed and “ petri- 
fied,” in the Prayer-book. The 
reformation in England, by not 
throwing off the Episcopacy, was 
arrested midway, and its history 
since has been a struggle by Rome 
on the one hand, endeavoring to 
bring fully back her erring daugh- 
ter, and the thoroughly reformed 
Protestant world on the other, en- 

voring to persuade her to cast 
off the remnants of Popery to which 
she clings. The Lutheran church, 
for example, was so thoroughly re- 
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formed, that Rome has never had 
any hope of her, and has abandoned 
her in despair. The Reformed 
church in France and Holland, sep- 
arated so effectually, in the form of 
government and worship, from 
Rome, that there is nothing on which 
Rome could found a ground of ap- 
peal, to show that consistency re- 
quired that they should returr to the 
bosom of the Papacy. The sepa- 
ration of the Puritans was so hearty, 
entire and thorough, that there is 
not a particle of Romanism, either 
in the mode of worship, the orders 
of the clergy, the forms of prayer, 
or the views of the sacraments, to 
which a Romanist can appeal, or 
on which he can build a hope. The 
Methodists drew off a large part of 
the evangelical portion of the church 
of England, because they could no 
longer endure its forms and cere- 
monies—its cold devotion—and its 
resemblance to Rome ;—and they 
separated effectually and forever. 
In the large denomination of the 
Baptists, there is not a ceremony, a 
doctrine, or a custom that symbol- 
izes with Rome, or which, if fairly 
carried out, would conduct him who 
holds it a single step on the way to 
Rome. 

Accordingly from these denomi- 
nations—from the whole Protestant 
world except the Episcopal church 
—the propagators of Romanism have 
no hope. They form no plans to 
recover them. They meet with no 
success at any time among them, 
which gives them grounds of con- 
gratulation. ‘They make no appeals 
to any thing existing in their internal 
organization ; or in their modes of 
worship ; or in the views which they 
entertain of the sacraments; or in 
their notions of the ministry. There 
is nothing in any one of these de- 
nominations which, being developed 
to the utmost, can be hoped to result 
in conformity with the doctrines of 
the Papacy. If a conversion ever 
occurs, it is not the conversion of a 
church but of an individual; it is 
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not effected by any appeal to con- 
sistency, or by cultivating any thing 
in the mind of the individual or the 
system in which he has been trained ; 
it is by detaching him first from the 
Protestant family or communion ; 
causing him to forget the principles 
of his early training, and beginning 
the work with his soul de novo with 
a view to implanting the princi- 
ples of the Papacy there as a new 
thing. ‘The Jesuit missionary finds 
much on which he can hope to act 
with success in the forms and cere- 
monies; the processions, genuflec- 
tions, bowings, gorgeous vestments 
and processions ; the reverence for 
sacred orders of men and sacred 
places; the multitude of festivals 
and fasts, in the Pagan world, and is 
always successful there. He finds 
much, he thinks, in the Episcopal 
church of the same general descrip- 
tion, on which he relies for success, 
and entertains the hope of ultimate 
triumph. In other Protestant church- 
es he finds nothing, and entertains 
ro hope of success. 

Whatever may be thought of these 
views as matters of speculation, it is 
certain that in the apprehension of 
Roman Catholics, and we may add of 
many sober Protestants, and even in 
the view of not a few Episcopalians 
themselves, they are any thing but 
speculative, and that the present state 
of things in the Episcopal church is 
but the fair and inevitable result of 
certain tendencies in that church 
which have always existed there. 
Puseyism claims, and we think with 
great show of reason, to be but a 
development of principles laid down 
in the Prayer-book. It professes, if 
we understand it, merely to bring 
back the church to what it was in 
the age of Elizabeth, and, so far 
as we can see, if its aims were ac- 
complished, and Tractarianism were 
entirely in the ascendency, the 
church would be no nearer to Rome 
than Elizabeth, the acknowledged 
head of the church, and under 
whose auspices the Episcopal ser- 
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vice received its present form, de. 
sired it should be. The argumens, 
to say the least, is to non-Episcopal 
eyes, strongly on their side; apd 
the full strength of this argument is 
probably seen by every Jesuit in the 
world. The hopes of the Papal 
communion, so far as Protestantism 
is concerned, are in that church; 
and the Romanists themselves are not 
disposed to conceal their exultation, 

That the hopes which they cherish 
are not entirely baseless in regard 
to the developing tendencies of 
Episcopacy, must be apparent toany 
one on the slightest inspection. Ip 
order to show the tendencies and 
affinities of Episcopacy, and the 
exact importance to be attached to 
the results to which the General 
Convention came on the subject of 
Puseyism, we may refer here toa 
few indisputable facts—showing the 
‘ position’ of the Episcopal church, 
and the ground of the hope cherish- 
ed by the Romanists. 

(a.) The sympathies of Episeo- 
palians, as such, are not at all with 
any other Protestant denomination. 
They recognize neither their minis- 
ters nor their ordinances; they do 
not speak of other churches as 
churches ; they dismiss none of their 
own members to them as churches; 
they rebaptize those who have been 
baptized by Protestant hands, or 
admit their baptism only on the 
ground that baptism by any man, or 
even woman, is to be recognized by 
them, (Bishop Hopkins’ Letters, p. 
48,)—because in the time of Atha- 
nasius, the “ baptism of boys i 
play” was recognized, (pp. 27, 283) 
because that Augustine held that 
those “who were separated from 
the unity of the church might bap- 
tize,” (p. 35;) because Pope Leo 
taught that ‘* the baptism of heretics 
must not be repeated,” (p. 39 ;) and 
because the venerable Bede taught 
that “‘ whether a heretic, or a schis 
matic, or any wicked wretch whatever 
baptises in the confession of the Holy 
Trinity, it avails not that he who 's 
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thus baptized should be rebaptized 
catholics,” (p. 47;) they 
larly and uniformly refuse to 
admit to ‘holy orders’ those who 
come from other denominations, 
without being reordained, and they 
form no union with the great 
institutions which are organized to 
spread the Gospel around the world. 
So far as a recognition of other 
churches, or a cooperation with them 
is concerned, it would not be possi- 
ble for a denomination of Christians 
jo stand more thoroughly aloof from 
all others, than Episcopalians do 
from every other Protestant com- 
munion. 

(b.) There are many things in the 
Episcopal church, which leads it to 
jok with a favorable eye on the 
Roman Catholic religion, but which 
do not exist in any other Protestant 
denomination. ‘They profess to de- 
tive the ‘succession’ through that 
communion, and they have never 
yet been well able to answer the ar- 
guments with which the Romanist 
presses them to show that their own 
ministry is valid only as that of the 
Papacy is recognized, and that they 
are guilty of a schism in being sep- 
arated from the Holy Mother—a 
sin, which in the view of a genuine 
Episcopalian greatly surpasses all 
other ecclesiastical offenses. Their 
sympathies are all with prelacy—-with 
the three orders—no matter where 
these things may be found, and no 
matter with what abominations they 
may be connected. Let it be de- 
monstrated that any communion has 
the order of “ bishops, priests, and 
deacons,” and no matter what cold- 
ness and deadness of forms may 
prevail; no matter what an utter 
lack of spirituality there may be; 
ho matter what ignorance there may 
be in the clergy or laity ; no matter 
how many superstitious rites and 
ceremonies there may be connected 
with that form of church organiza- 
lion, it is forthwith recognized as a 
tue church ; its ministry is apostol- 
i; ils ordinances are valid. Let it 
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be ascertained, however, that there 
is but one ‘ order’ of clergy, and no 
matter what purity, learning, talent, 
and zeal there may be in that ‘ one 
order ;’ no matter what purity and 
spirituality of devotion; no matter 
what deadness to the world, and no 
matter what zeal in spreading the 
Gospel, nothing can induce the Epis- 
copalian to recognize that church 
as a true church, or its ordinances 
as valid. The developed sympathies 
of Episcopalians, constitute one of 
the most interesting chapters in the 
modern history of that church. 
Thus, without question or hesitation, 
they at once acknowledge all the 
ministers of the Romish communion 
as regularly ordained, and all their 
ordinances as valid. ‘Thus they re- 
cognize, as far as we know, any 
thing and every thing as a church 
of Christ, which has an Episcopal 
organization. ‘They have no diffi- 
culty about the Christians of St. 
Thomas in Judea; the Greek 
church; the Armenian church; the 
Nestorian church; the Maronites or 
the Copts. In our own country they 
recognize none of the evangelical 
churches out of their own commun- 
ion, except the Moravian, and con- 
fine their sympathies among all the 
churches of this republic, solely to 
the Moravians and the Papists. Not 
all the purity of our doctrines, nor 
all the irreproachable and unde- 
niable piety of our ministers and 
people, nor all the manifested ap- 
probation of the Great Head of the 
church, can prevail on them to ac- 
knowledge our churches as church- 
es, or our ministers as embassadors 
of the Lord Jesus. But if, far away 
in the region of the East, they can 
find a community of nominal Chris- 
tians, Maronite, Jacobite, Greek, or 
Catholic, with scarcely the slightest 
evidence of piety among either min- 
isters or people; living in worldli- 
ness and sin; sunk in ignorance 
and debasement, who have what 
they are pleased to call ‘ an apostol- 
ic ministry’—a ministry of the or- 
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ders, bishops, priests, and deacons, 
they do not hesitate a moment to 
acknowledge them as_ Christian 
churches, and to treat them as breth- 
ren of the same household of faith. 
“The Rev. Mr. Southgate, who 
at the recent General Convention, 
was appointed ‘ Bishop of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal church in the do- 
minion and dependencies of the Sul- 
tan of Turkey,’ when at Constanti- 
nople, was so scrupulous on this point, 
that he could do nothing which even 
by implication would recognize our 
missionaries as ministers of Christ, 
though he could not deny to them 
the possession of great purity both 
of faith and piety. But in a lecture 
delivered by him after his return to 
this country, he took the opportunity 
of claiming, that the seven millions 
of Greek Christians, the five mil- 
lions of Armenians, together with 
all the remaining sects of native 
Eastern churches, estimated at some 
three millions more, were ‘ venerable 
branches of the one great Catholic 
vine.’ * All these churches,’ he re- 
marked, ‘are in the truest sense of 
the term, apostolic in their origin.’ 
* They are churchmen—and church- 
men, too, of a very decided stamp. 
They have the three sacred orders 
of the ministry, the sacraments, the 
creeds, a common prayer, festivals, 
and fasts, and whatever else goes to 
make up the acknowledged institu- 
tions of a church of Christ.’ 
“They are churchmen ;’ and of 
course they are to be owned as 
brethren. If they are churchmen, 
that is enough. It is no matter 
whether they are Christians or not. 
They may be perfectly destitute of 
vital godliness, may ‘ worship pic- 
tures,’ have an ‘ excessive reverence 
for relics,’ be addicted to ‘the in- 
vocation of saints, especially of the 
Blessed Virgin ;’ ‘ their great inter- 
nal defect’ may ‘be the want of a 
just appreciation of the doctrine of 
justification by faith, which lies at 
the root and basis of all sound the- 
ology,’ and they may be ‘ especially 


deficient in a sense of the real, jn. 
timate, spiritual, and vital union of 
the believer with Christ,’ or in other 
words, be ‘in the gall of bitterness 
and the bonds of iniquity,’ and yet 
they are welcomed as sister chureh. 
es in Christ! And this Mr. South. 
gate, who can find nothing, among 
the fifteen millions of American 
Christians, out of the pale of his 
own church and of the Papal, that 
* goes to make up the acknowled 

institutions of a church of Christ’ 
and yet finds every essential amon 
the fifteen millions of * native East. 
ern Christians,’ who, to all intents 
and purposes, are as far from Christ, 
and as much his enemies, as the 
very heathen—this Mr. Southgate 
is honored with the prelacy, and 
sent to these sister churches to re- 
cognize them as true churches of 
Christ, while such a recognition is 
denied to almost the entire body of 
evangelical Christians at home!”* 
In these sympathies there is strong 
ground for encouragement to the 
Roman Catholics. Whatever, hope 
the Papist may have from the Greek 
or the Nestorian communions, itis 





* We are happy to perceive that the 
fact which we are now adverting to, is 
beginning to trouble the consciences of 
some of the Episcopalians themselves. 
Bishop Hopkins of Vermont, in a letter 
recently published respecting the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Southgate as Bishop of Tur- 
key, says: 

“I have been obliged to express, in the 
plainest terms, my entire dissent from the 
appointment of the foreign eg 
Bishop of Constantinople, and can not al- 
low that he is ‘sent forth to do apostolic 
work’ at all, for the simple reason that I 
do not believe the Apostles would have 
connived, or appeared to connive, at the 
corruptions of the Greek and other Orien- 
tal churches, in the face of the people, 
under the vague and delusive hope of 
converting the priesthood, en masse, by 
friendly private conversations at some fur 
ture day. Neither can I admit that such & 
mission is within the proper scope, either 
of our service for the consecration of 
bishops, or of the missionary work itself 
Indeed, I consider it as perfectly sui gene 
ris, altogether visionary and impractict- 
ble, and totally without precedent or paral- 
lel in the whole history of the eh 
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obvious that his hope of success 
among Protestants rests with Epis- 
ians. In the great matters 
which in their view constitute a 
church, they stand aloof from all 
other Protestants ; but they find am- 
evidence that, whatever it may 
be, exists in the Roman communion. 
There is a ministry, and there are 
yalid sacraments, and there is the 
true succession, and in that commu- 
nion there is all that constitutes a 
true church; in the Protestant de- 
nominations there is nothing. 

(e.) It may be adverted to, also, 
that in the apprehension of most Pro- 
testants who are not of the Episco- 
pal church, there are many things 
in their mode of worship, and in 
their Prayer-book, which have a 
stronger affinity for the Roman Cath- 
olic religion than for Protestantism. 
Their forms and ceremonies; the 
cross in baptism, and bowing at the 
name of Jesus; the changes of 
vestments in the clergy; the days 
observed in commemoration of the 
virtues of the saints; the ceremo- 
nies to commemorate the birth, the 
— and the resurrection of the 

vior ; the observance of the sea- 
son of Lent, all had their origin in 
the bosom of the Roman Catholic 
church, and all are consistent with 
the views held there ; but inconsist- 
ent with those which constitute the 
essence of Protestantism. But be- 
sides these external things, there are 
certain internal matters in the Pray- 
et-book, which have remained there 
since the days of Elizabeth as a 
germ of evil, and which have been 
from time to time developing them- 
selves in various approximations to 
the Papacy. Recently those things 
have developed themselves in the 
form of Puseyism or Tractarian- 
ism, and have caused, under the 
gifted men of Oxford, the gigantic 
stride which the Episcopal church 
has recently made towards Rome. 
On this point we expressed the views 

we, in common with many 
others, entertain, in our article on 

Vol. III, 45 
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the “ Position of the Evangelical 
party in the Episcopal church,” in 

ol. Il, pp. 137, 138. Those views 
substantially are, that the form of 
religion known as Puseyism is but a 
development of certain things found 
in the Prayer-book ; that there are 
views expressed there in relation to 
baptismal regeneration, to the effica- 
cy of the sacraments, the real pres- 
ence, the intermediate state, the vene- 
ration of the saints, the appointment 
of festival days in commemoration of 
their virtues, the sign of the cross, 
the holiness of the church and the 
altar, and the sacredness of the con- 
secrated burying place, which are 
part and parcel of Romanism, and 
not of the religion of the New Tes- 
tament. So far as we can under- 
stand the matter, the views of Mr. 
Newman and Dr. Pusey are, in the 
main, but a fair development of 
the principles laid down in these 
parts of the Prayer-book, and a man 
who should with a consistent logic 
and life carry them out, would find 
himself in the position which the 
true Episcopalian occupied in the 
days of Elizabeth, and not far from 
the gates of the Eternal city. 

It is these things which give the 
Episcopal church so much impor- 
tance in the view of the friends of 
evangelical religion. It is not their 
numbers, their wealth, their learn- 
ing, or their increase—for in these 
things they have no eminence above 
their brethren, but it is because 
there is in that church the only ten- 
dency existing in the Protestant de- 
nominations to that system from 
which the true people of God un- 
der Luther, and Calvin, and Zuingle, 
and Knox, and Cranmer, separa- 
ted; because there are strong affini- 
ties for that system still; because 
there are developments of alarm- 
ing character which we think grow 
out of the unreformed portions of 
the Liturgy ; and because the hopes 
of the Papacy, so far as the Pro- 
testant world is concerned, center 
there. 








To this development of the nat- 
ural tendency of Episcopacy as it 
has come down to us, the attention 
of the world has been recently di- 
rected in a remarkable manner. 
By a silent and most skillful move- 
ment; a movement conducted with 
much talent and learning, the way 
had been prepared at the seat of 
one of the most ancient universities 
under the patronage of the Episco- 
pal church, to express more openly 
the affinity for the Romish doctrines, 
and to bring the modern Episcopal 
church back to what it was in the 
days of Elizabeth. This movement 
had every conceivable claim to pub- 
lic attention. It began at one of the 
centers of influence in the Episco- 
pal church. It was conducted un- 
der the auspices of men of acknowl- 
edged learning and talent. Its pro- 
moters were apparently men of 
much and humble piety ; men whose 
lives were blameless ; men who were 
stanch friends as was understood 
of the Episcopal church ; men who 
had carefully and profoundly stud- 
ied the whole subject. They were 
men whom from their talents, and 
learning, and position, it would not 
do to overlook or despise. But most 
of all, they were formidable to the 
Episcopal church from the evident 
truth which was on their side in the 
argument. They professed nothing 
new. They did not claim to be re- 
formers, or wish to modify any thing 
in the Articles or the Liturgy. They 
sought to introduce no new doctrine, 
and called in question nothing in the 
order or offices of the Episcopal 
church. They claimed only that 
their labors tended to bring the Epis- 
copal church back to what it was in 
its purer days, and to revive the 
memory of obsolete rites, and to 
give the original significancy to ex- 
pressions and customs as they found 
them in the Prayer-book. What 
they asserted would be done if their 
labors were successful was, that the 
church would be what it was con- 
templated it should be when the 
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Prayer-book received its perma. 
nent and fixed form after the sey. 
eral revisions which it had under. 
gone in the times of Edward Vj, 
and Elizabeth. ‘There are two dis. 
tinct elements in the Prayer. 

which can never be made to harmo. 
nize, and which will always give 
rise to contentions and parties jp 
the Episcopal church. There isthe 
Protestant element expressed in its 
Articles, in which it harmonized 
with Calvin, whose very words are 
employed in some of the Articles; 
and there is the anti-Protestant 
element, retained in its forms of 
worship ; its fasts and festivals ; its 
days in honor of the saints; its 
changes of vestments ; its view of 
the eucharist, and especially in its 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration, 
and confirmation. The former— 
the Protestant view, is in its Arti- 
cles, rarely read, and rarely refer. 
red to; the latter pervades the book, 
is brought forward at every public 
service, and is particularly evinced 
at every administration of the ordi- 
nances of religion. Now the diffi- 
culty with the Oxford scholars was, 
that they deliberately and learnedly 
went to work to develop this anti- 
Protestant element which pervades 
the Prayer-book, and which has al- 
ways so fettered the movements, 
and hindered the progress of the 
evangelical party in that church, 
and which, whenever an evangeli- 
cal party has been formed, has ul- 
timately given occasion for a se 
cession, as in the case of the Puri 
tans and the Wesleyans. The Ox- 
ford party appealed to the fair inter- 
pretation of the language of the 
Liturgy. They appealed to the 
writings of the most distinguished of 
the British reformers. ‘They gave 
meaning and import to words and 
phrases which the whole Episcopal 
church was required to use in its 
public services. It was undeniable 
that those who followed their views 
would tread far back to Rome, and 
perhaps some who embraced them 
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would feel themselves bound by 
consistency to find repose to their 
souls in that communion. But that 
could not be helped; and for that 
they were not responsible. They 
were but endeavoring to ascertain the 
sense of the language of the Lit- 
urgy; to give life and meaning to 
the ancient forms, and to place the 
church on its early English founda- 
tion. The difficulty was, that these 
things could not be replied to; and 
in the whole controversy, the Pu- 
seyites had a manifest advantage. 
Had they chosen to leave the issue 
of the question to the teachings of 
the Bible, the difficulty could have 
been managed ; and the result show- 
ed that they merely expressed what 
was really existing in the hearts of 
thousands in England, and that they 
had given development to feelings 
which had long existed in the minds 
of a very large portion of the Eng- 
lish Episcopalians. 

It was impossible that this con- 
troversy should not come before the 
minds of American Episcopalians. 
Itdid so. It came before the Epis- 
eopal church in the manner the 
best adapted of all others to call 
public attention to it, and to deter- 
mine the question whether the doc- 
trines of Puseyism were in accord- 
ance with the Articles and Liturgy 
of the church, and whether it was 
to be regarded as consistent and 
proper that those who held these 
views in their extremest forms 
should be admitted to ‘ orders’ in 
in the church. The very first ma- 
terial development of the doctrines 
was in the General Theological 
Seminary of the church, over which 
the bishops are ex officio * visitors ;” 
in the heart of the most extensive 
and wealthy diocese of the church ; 
and in such a form as to receive the 
decided sanction of one of the most 
prominent of the bishops ; and so 
that he acted in a most deliberate 
manner, after the most careful exam- 
ination of the case, and afier the 
most decided remonstrance of ten 


of his prominent clergy. As the ar- 
ticles which Mr. Carey professed to 
believe may be regarded as contain- 
ing the essence of Puseyism, and 
as the practical question before the 
Episcopal church until it was deci- 
ded by the General Convention was, 
whether it was consistent with the 
‘ liturgy, offices, and articles’ that 
those who held those doctrines 
should be admitted to the ministry, 
it is important in order to a cor- 
rect understanding of the ‘ position’ 
of the Episcopal church in regard 
to Oxfordism, that those doctrines 
should be held in distinct remem- 
brance. We therefore again copy 
Mr. Carey’s statement of his views, 
not in the double form in which Dr. 
Smith published it, but as it was 
after Mr. Carey corrected it, and in 
view of which the ordination of Mr. 
Carey was allowed to proceed. 


St. Peter’s Rectory, 
June 2st, 1843.—Evening. 

“In my conversation with Mr. Carey 
this afternoon, I understood him substan- 
tially to admit to me a conversation re- 
puted to have been held, as leading to the 
general impression that, ifunion with the 
ministry of the Protestant Episcopal 
church of this country were not open to 
him, he might possibly have recourse to 
the ministry of Rome—not without pain 
or difficulty, but still that he did not see 
any thing to prevent or forbid such an al- 
ternative, although he thought it much more 
likely that he would remain in the commu- 
nion of our church; and that he could re- 
ceive all the decrees of ‘Trent, the dam- 
natory clauses only excepted. 

“2. That he did not deem the differen- 
ces between us and Rome to be such as 
embraced any points of faith. 

“3. That he was not prepared to pro- 
nounce the doctrine oftransubstantiation an 
absurd or impossible doctrine ; and that he 
regarded it, as taught within the last hun- 
dred years, as possibly meaning no more 
than what we mean by the real presence, 
which we most assuredly hold. 

“4. That he does not object to the Ro- 
mish doctrine of purgatory as defined by 
the Council of Trent, and that he believed 
that the state into which the soul passed 
after death, was one in A. ich it grows in 

e, and can be benefited the - 
mnel the faithful and the of the 
altar 

“5. That he was not prepared to con- 
sider the church of Rome as no longer an 
integral or pure branch of the church of 








Christ; and that he was not prepared to 
say whether she or the Anglican church 
were the more pure : that in some respects 
she had the advantage, in others we. 

“6, That he regarded the denial of the 
cup to the laity asa mere mutter of disci- 
pline, which might occasion grief to him 
if within her communion, but not as en- 
tirely invalidating the administration of 

sacrament. 

“7, That he admits to have said, or 
thinks it likely he has said, inasmuch as 
he so believes, that the reformation from 
Rome was an unjustifiable act, and fol- 
lowed by many grievous and lamentable 
results; he, however, having no question 
but that a reformation was then neces- 
sary, and being far, also, from denying 

many results have followed from 
it, both to us and Rome. 

“8. That while generally subscribing 
to the sixth article, so that he would not 
rely for proofs to himself or others, upon 

es from books other than canonical, 
yet he is not disposed to fault the church 
of Rome in annexing others to these, and 
in pronouncing them all,in a loose sense, 
sacred scripture ; nor was he prepared to 
say that the Holy Spirit did not speak by 


the books apocryphal. Mr. Carey alleged 
himself here to have added that this was the 
doctrine of the homily. 


“9. Mr. Carey considered the promise 
of conformity to the doctrine, discipline, 
and worship of the Protestant Episcopal 
church as not embracing the thirty-nine 
articles in any close and rigid construc- 
tion of them, but regards them only as af- 
fording a sort of general basis of concord 
—as those which none subscribed except 
with certain mental reservations and pri- 
vate exceptions, and that this was what 


he regarded as Bishop White's view. 


This statement was regarded by 
all parties, as a distinct and open 
avowal of the most decisive features 
of what had been known as Pusey- 
ism, or Tractarianism. It was so un- 
derstood by the gentlemen who ob- 
jected to Mr. Carey’s ordination, 
(Drs. Smith and Anthon,) and their 
opposition to his ordination arose 
solely on that account. Nothing 
was objected to the moral or reli- 
gious character of Mr. Carey ; there 
was no exception taken to his intel- 
lectual qualifications for the minis- 
try. was no doubt that he had 
pursued his regular course of pre- 
paration, and the only question at is- 
sue was, whether a man holding 
these acknowledged Puseyite views 
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could properly be admitted to the 
ministry in the Episcopal church, 
In regard to the purport of these 
views, there was no difference of 
opinion. Mr. Carey unquestionably 
regarded them as the views main. 
tained by the Oxford Tractarians; 
Drs. Smith and Anthon so regarded 
them ; the conductors of the press, 
within and without the Epi 

church, so regarded them ; the com. 
munity at large took the same view 
of them, and the bishop who ordain. 
ed him so considered them. The 
issue was fairly made up. The 
question whether such views were 
to be tolerated in the Episcopal 
church; whether the most bold and 
naked forms of Tractarianism were 
to be regarded as no barrier to or- 
dination; and whether a mode of 
belief that made the nearest possible 
approximation to the views enter. 
tained in the Roman communion, 
were consistent with the “ liturgy, 
offices and articles” of the Episco- 
pal church in the United States, was 
fairly before the Episcopal church. 
It was decided in such a way as to 
keep that naked question before the 
public, without any extraneous con- 
siderations to direct the mind from 
the great pointatissue. In the face 
of the most solemn public remon- 
strance, specifying distinctly the 
grounds of the opposition to the or- 
dination of Mr. Carey, by two of 
the most prominent presbyters of 
the diocese of New-York, Mr. Carey 
was ordained by Bishop Onderdonk, 
and was invested with all the privile- 
ges of the ministry in the Episcopal 
church. At this procedure, there 
was, from some portion of the Epis- 
copal church, a burst of deep indig- 
nation throughout the land. No 
act which has ever occurred in that 
communion, has ever excited deeper 
commotion, nor was there ever @ 
deeper conviction that the welfare 
of that church was at stake. The 
organs of the low-church party uni- 
ted in the condemnation of the act 
of the Bishop of New-York; and 
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not'a few of the advocates of high- 
church principles were startled at 
the danger of the church, and deem- 
ed it necessary that so vital a ques- 
tion should be settled, as that, whe- 
ther one holding views so nearly ap- 
imating to doctrines of Roman- 
jsm, should be admitted to the min- 
istry in a nominally Protestant com- 
munion. Nor was the alarm con- 
fined to the United States. It was 
deeply felt by the friends of religion 
across the waters. Archbishop 
Whately, in a letter written toa 
friend in America, speaking of this 
ordination, made the following im- 
ive observations: ‘I can not 
conceive but that at least ninety-nine 
outof every hundred will understand 
your church—if nothing is declared 
to the contrary—as having fully 
sanctioned the principle which will 
to nullify its own ordination, and 
exclude it from the list of real 
churches. And this is it that makes 
me look forward with such anxiety 
to the decision of the question whe- 
ther I can or can not recognize your 
church.” Against this acta solemn 
voice of remonstrance went forth 
over the land and the world, and the 
near approach of the meeting of the 
General Convention seemed to in- 
crease the agitation ; for it was an- 
ticipated that this question relating 
to Oxfordism would constitute the 
principal point before that body, and 
that its decisions would settle the 
policy of the Episcopal church on 
this point. 

In this state of things preparation 
was made for the Convention. The 
elections, to a great extent, in the 
lower house, were understood to 
tum on this point. The utmost 
strength of the parties was called 
forth, and probably there has never 

ma more fair representation of 
the actual strength, and of the reli- 
_ views of the parties in the 
Episcopal church, than appeared 
in St. Andrew’s on that occasion. 
portions of the Episcopal 
church which are understood to be 
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under the influence of evangelical 

views, and to be opposed to the Ox- 

ford theology, were fully represent- » 
ed with the highest talent they could. 

command. 

We were led to expect that at 
that meeting the most strenuous ex- 
ertions would be made to put down 
Puseyism. One bishop was under- 
stood to pledge himself to be, if it 
should be necessary, a martyr for 
the cause of Protestant Christianity, 
in Opposition to the novelties and 
popery of Oxfordism. The views of 
Bishop Mcllvaine, who may be re- 
garded as the leader of the evangel- 
ical party in the House of Bishops, 
if there be such a party there, in re- 
gard to the tendency of the Oxford 
divinity, and the claims which it had 
upon the attention of the guardians 
of the Episcopal church, may be 
learned from the following extracts 
from his work on Oxford Theology. 
‘Tam deeply impressed with the 
grave importance of the errors, and 
probable evil consequences to the 
church, of Oxford divinity.” p. 1. 
‘“We must take heed; there may 
be much restoration of what is old 
in this system, but it may be old er- 
ror, wearing a venerable aspect to 
some, because antiquated; and 
speaking words of wisdom to some, 
because, like the prayers of some, 
in aa unknown language.” p. 104. 
“In view of the tendencies of Ox- 
ford divinity, I can not question that 
its certain results, if time and room 
be allowed, will be the driving of 
true holiness from God’s house, and 
the surrounding of its altars, and 
crowding of its courts with the ‘wood, 
hay and stubble’ of a dead formality, 
which the Lord, when he cometh, 
will destroy with the breath of his 
mouth.” p. 537. “Ihave devoted 
a long time and a great deal of pains 
to the study of the system, and I am 
constrained to say that every farther 
step has produced but a deeper and 
deeper conviction on my mind, that 
(whatever the intention or supposi- 
tion of those who maintain it) it is a 
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systematic abandonment of the vital 
and distinguishing features of the 
- Protestant faith, and a systematic 
‘adoption of the very root and heart 
of Romanism.” p. 14. * The differ- 
ence between this divinity and the 
true divinity, for which our reform- 
ers gave themselves to death, is a 
difference of great vital doctrine, 
not of one doctrine merely, but of 
the system of doctrine, from corner- 
stone to roof—a difference which 
makes so great a gulf between them, 
that, according to the Oxford divines 
themselves, it makes the one side or 
the other ‘ another gospel.’” p. 178. 
“Tt is little else than Popery restrain- 
ed,” Pref. p. 12; “essentially Ro- 
mish divinity,” p. 18; “ it is of the 
house and lineage of Popery,” p. 15; 
* not only Romanism in its essence, 
but will become Romanism in full 
manifestation.” p.18. ‘A more 
singular pretence was never con- 
ceived, than that such representa- 
tions of Christian truth are capable 
of being squeezed into any thing but 
a perfect contradiction of the plain- 
est and most reputed declarations 
in our own church.”’ p. 343. 

These views of the nature and 
tendency of Oxfordism, were by no 
means confined to the distinguished 
prelate just referred to, who uttered 
them. ‘They were understood to be 
the views of the entire low-church 
party, and of even not a few of the 
high-church portion of the Episco- 
pal church. Indeed, the principal 
opposition to the ordination of Mr. 
Carey, arose from those whose sym- 
pathies were strongly with the high- 
church party. 

With such views of the nature 
and tendency of this system, it was 
impossible that the subject should 
not come before the General Con- 
vention. ‘There were public pledges 
given that it would be brought there. 
The Convention assembled with the 
expectation that this would be made 
a prominent subject of their deliber- 
ations. There were deep apprehen- 
sions felt among many Episcopa- 
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lians, that the decisions on this sub. 
ject would rend the church asunder, 
and it began to be feared that even 
the external form of unity would de. 
part from the church, as in fact all 
internal unity had long since ceased 
between the contending parties, 
At the same time, there was no 
small degree of interest felt by those 
who were ‘ without’ in reference to 
the result of the deliberations of the 
Convention in another respect. It 
was in regard to the course which 
the evangelical party would pursue 
in the Convention, and the stand 
which they would take when their 
principles were put to the trial;— 
whether their love for unity, and for 
the ‘three orders,’ and for forms, 
would not be found to be superior 
to their love for the evangelical 
principles to which they had so 
loudly proclaimed their attachment, 
and whether their dread of schism 
would not be found to be much 
greater than their dread of Oxford 
theology. ‘There were those out of 
the Episcopal church who thought 
that they saw evidence that all this 
opposition to Puseyism would ‘end 
in smoke,’ if the matter came to the 
fair issue, and that with all their 
proclamations of attachment to evan- 
gelical principles, and all their de- 
clared hatred of Puseyism, when 
the question came to be fairly tried 
whether they should sanction high 
churchism and Oxfordism, or boldly 
withdraw from a church a majority 
of which sanctioned those views, 
they would be found destitute of the 
degree of firmness required to meet 
such a crisis, and would prefer uni- 
ty with the church, even if the evan- 
gelical party should become utterly 
prostrate and extinguished, to a no 
ble and magnanimous separation. 
Never in the Episcopal church was 
there a more glorious opportunity 
resented for taking a decided stand 
in favor of the great principles of 
the Reformation, and for adhering 
to those principles whatever might 
be the issue. As to the results, 
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however, we among others were by 
no means sanguine. With all the 
essed zeal in favor of evangel- 
ical principles which was evinced ; 
with all the declamation which we 
heard from time to time in favor of 
the doctrines of the Reformation ; 
with all the deep-toned denunciations 
of the spirit and tendency of Ox- 
fordism ; and with all the blowing 
of trumpets to summon the hosts to 
sand by the truth in the day of 
trial —we had little expectation that 
the advocates of the evangelical 
yiews would not yield. We saw 
litle reason to suppose that in the 
Convention they would evince the 
promised spirit of martyrdom ; that 
they would separate from their 
brethren, and go out from them to 
reform the liturgy, and remove the 
features in the Prayer-book that are 
constantly counteracting the ten- 
dency of evangelical effort, and 
make the Episcopal church what it 
ought to be to secure it from the 
perpetually recurring tendency to 
Romanism. With these apprehen- 
sions respecting the issue of this 
conflict, we ventured, in describing 
the “ position of the evangelical par- 
ty in the Episcopal church,” in our 
number for January, 1844, (p. 124,) 
tomake the following remark: “It 
is just a struggle whether the love 
of prelacy, and the cry of unity, 
and the power of numbers, and of 
wealth, and of the ‘ bishops,’ shall 
be suffered to crush the rising spirit 
of the Gospel; or whether there 
will be vital energy, and independ- 
ence, and the love of the pure doc- 
trines of the Gospel, enough to 
break away from all this and be 
free. We should rejoice in the lat- 
ter result—we anticipate the former 
—and we fear the Episcopal church 
will still continue to be ‘ one.’ ” 
_ To these views in regard to the 
imterest which was felt in their de- 
liberations by a surrounding world, 
the Convention could not be in- 
sensible. Apparently impressed 
with this thought, the President of 
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the Convention was pleased to open 
the Convention with this somewhat 
grandiloquent proclamation of the 
importance of their proceedings : 


“If, instead of the one or two thou- 
sand persons of different ages, conditions 
and capacities, who may here witness 
your proceedings, this Council were held 
in a vast amphitheater, beneath the vault 
of Heaven, and in the presence of one 
or two millions of immortal beings con- 
gregated about us; if in that fearful mass, 
every ear could hear each sentiment and 
tone that was uttered by each one of you, 
what a salutary check would such a su- 
pervision inspire? What anguish would 
one feel at the close of a debate if he 
found cause to apprehend that any thing 
which had fallen from bim, had produced 
upon the esteem in which the church was 
publicly held, or even upon his own rep- 
utation—a disastrous effect! I believe it 
is not overrating the public sensibility, in 
relation to this present Convention, to 
suppose, that as many as some millions 
of our countrymen will be observant of 
all which takes place in your Council. 
Through the agency of the press, which, 
you know, has its shrewd and watchful 
instruments at the deliberations of ever 
public assembly, through all the length 
and breadth of the land, as swiftly almost 
as the winds could waft them, will your 
words, and your tones of voice, and ex- 
pressions of countenance be made known 
—not then to fade as those tones will, 
upon the ear, and from the memory of 
your colleagues, but to be fixed, perpetua- 
ted, to constitute a paragraph in the his- 
tory of the church, one of the elements 
out of which strangers to the fold of 
Christ at the distance of a thousand 
leagues, will be conceiving their opinion 
of what the practical fruit of our articles 
of faith and of our ecclesiastical polity 
truly is.’’—Journal, p. 15. 


The subject of Puseyism or Ox- 
fordism was, in accordance with 
these general expectations, brought 
before the Convention in such a 
manner as to claim its attention. 
This was done in two ways—by a 
formal dissent of a portion of the 
Trustees of the General Theolo- 
gical Seminary in reference to the 
existence of the Tractarian theolo- 
gy in the Seminary; and by dis- 
senting resolutions offered in the 
Convention. 

At the close of the usual examin- 
ation of the Seminary, the Trustees, 
in their Report to be laid before the 
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Convention, expressed the following 
view in regard to the state of that 
institution : 


“ The examinations, annual and semi- 
anoual, have been regularly held accord- 
ing to the provisions of the statutes ; and 
while the variety in attainment has been 
observed, which is inseparable from so 
numerous a body of learners, the general 
result has always been satisfactory—hon- 
orable alike to the professors and stu- 
dents. The Trustees feel themselves ins: 
tified in adopting the language of the Re- 
port made in June last, by the committee 
on the final examination of the students. 
*In addition to the testimony grounded 
upon the performances and proficiency of 
the students of the several classes, the 
committee desire respectfully and expli- 
citly to state, that not only the whole 
course of study pursued, but the whole 
tenor and tone of the sentiments elicited 
from the students by the questions of the 
professors, appeared to be in perfect ac- 
cordance with the doctrines, discipline, 
and worship of the church, and such as 
were calculated to sustain its elevated 
character and command the public confi- 
dence and respect.’ 

“Tn conclusion, the Trustees feel assur- 
ed, that the General Theological Semi- 
nary has never been in a more healthful 
condition than it is at the present time. 
They humbly trust that through God's 
blessing, it will continue to pursue stead- 
ily and faithfully the end and aim of its 
establishment, and to merit the full con- 
fidence and support of the church in the 
United States.” —Journal, p. 230. 


In reference to this statement, so 
positive respecting the doctrinal pu- 
rity of the Seminary, a portion of 
the Trustees, embracing three bish- 
ops, two presbyters, and two lay- 
men, presented the following paper 
to the Convention : 


“ To the House of Clerical and Lay Depu- 
ties of the Protestant Epise Church 
in the United States, assembled in Gen- 
eral Convention, A. D. 1844. 

“The undersigned, Trustees of the 
General Theological Seminary, voting in 
the minority and against the adoption of 
the Triennial Report presented at this 
session to the General Convention ; beg 
leave respectfully to lay before the Con- 
vention a brief statement, furnishing, 
together with the reasons of their dissent 
from the said Report, facts, which in 
the judgment of the undersigned, demand 
the serious consideration of the Council 
of the church. 

“ At the stated meeting of the Trustees 
held in New York, on the 30th of Sep- 
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tember last, the above named Report 
the state of the Seminary was submitud 
by the standing committee of the Trus. 


tees, to be adopted by the Board, and 
transmitted as their Report to the Gen. 
eral Convention at its present session, 
Upon its being read, its consideration was 
on motion postponed, until after hearin 
the Report of a special committee, con. 
sisting of three bishops, two presbyters, 
and two laymen, which had been ap- 
pointed by the Board in June last, under 
the following circumstances. A trustee 
of the diocese of South Carolina having 
Jaid before the Board certain resoluti 
passed by the Convention of that diocese, 
touching rumors prejudicial to the Semi- 
nary, it was resolved, ‘that the said 
resolutions be referred to a committee 
to consist of seven members, to report in 
the fullest manner.’ Ir consequence 
(as they stated subsequently) ‘of the 
difficulty of reducing the subject matter 
committed to them to form, the interru 
tion arising from their attendance at 
sessions of the Board, and the public ex. 
aminations of the students, and their wish 
to give the matter a full investigation; 
the special committee were unable to re- 
port to the Board at the June session, and 
were continued, with directions to re 
at the Triennial meeting in September. 
They reported accordingly at the meeti 
of the 30th, by submitting to the Board 
the minutes of their meetings, and their 
correspondence with the Professors in 
the discharge of their appointed duties, 
closing with resolutions to the effect, that 
in consequence of the difficulties inter- 
posed in the way of a full investigation, 
the committee should be discharged, and 
the whole matter entrusted to them, be 
referred to the Bishops in their capacity 
as visitors of the institution. In this as- 
pect of the case, the undersigned felt 
themselves justified in withholding their 
assent from the Report when the ques- 
tion was taken on its adoption, and par- 
ticularly from the unqualied commenda- 
tion of the Seminary with which it con- 
cludes. They object to the Triennial 
Report, because it pronounces confidently 
upon the doctrinal soundness of the Sem- 
inary, at the very time when that very 
question, under the Board's own author- 
ity, is undergoing a solemn investigation, 
and because it sends that confident de- 
claration to the General Convention after 
that committee has reported its work to 
be undone, and to have been prevented 
by the refusal of certain Professors to ap- 
pear before it, and when in consequence 
of such refusal, the Bishops, as visitors, 
have been requested to pursue the inves 
tigation, and have resolved to do so, a 
they have informed your House. 
“In conclusion, the undersigned feel 
themselves constrained to ask the attention 
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the House to the extraordinary fact, that 
whilst hitherto, and as it is believed with- 
out a solitary exception, the Triennial 
Reports of the state of the Seminary have 
been adopted without a dissenting voice 
by the Trustees in session ; in the — 
instance, and in a Board composed of ten 
bishops, twenty seven clerical, and fif- 
teen lay Trustees, on the motion for 
adopting the Triennial Report being put, 
five Bishops, fourteen Clerical, and six 
Lay Trustees, recorded their votes against 
the report in its present form, and that it 
was consequently adopted by a majority 
one only, in its present form, and with 
unqualified declaration, ‘that the Semi- 
has never been in a more healthful 
condition.’ All which is respectfully sub- 
mitted. Joun H. Hopkins, 
Cuas. P. Mcirvaine, 
Manton Easteurn, 
Wa. H. Barywe tt, 
H. Antuon, 
P. G. Stuyvesant, 
Epwarp Nevrvitie.” 
Philadelphia, Oct. 8, 1844. 
Journal, pp. 230, 231. 


The same point was brought be- 
fore the Convention also in a direct 
form of a motion originating in the 
house of clerical and lay deputies. 

At an early period of the Con- 
vention, the following preamble and 
resolutions were offered : 


“ Whereas, in the estimation of many 
ministers and members of the Prostestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States, 
serious errors of doctrine have, within a 
few years, been introduced and exten- 
sively promulgated, by means of tracts, 
through the periodical press, and from 
the pulpit: and whereas it is important, 
for the preservation of the peace and pu- 
tity of the church, that such errors, if 
existing, should be met, and as far as 
racticable removed, by the action of this 

onvention : 

“ Be it therefore Resolved, if the House 
of Bishops concur, that it is desirable to 
prepare and promulgate a clear and dis- 
linet expression of the opinions enter- 
tained by this Convention respecting the 
Rule of Faith, the Justification of Man, 
the nature, design, and efficacy of the 
Sacraments, and such other matters as, 
in view of the foregoing circumstances, 
may be deemed expedient by the House 
of Bishops. 

“ Be it further Resolred, That it is de- 
sirable that such expression of opinion 
should originate in the House of Bishops, 
and receive the concurrent action of this 
House, and that the House of Bishops be 
Tequested to take action accordingly.”’— 

» pp. 30, 31. 
Vol. IIL. 46 


That it may be seen that there 
was no doubt about the errors which 
were aimed at, and that we may un- 
derstand the nature and bearing of 
the harmonious result which was 
reached, we copy some of the mod- 
ifications and amendments which 
were proposed during the discus- 
sion : 


‘* Whereas differences of opinion on 
subjects deemed of grave importance exist 
among the members of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the United States : 
and whereas it is believed that there is 
common ground upon which those thus 
differing may meet in harmony and love, 
as members of our Branch of the One 
Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church : 

“ Therefore, Resolved, That the House 
of Bishops be respectfully requested to 
make a subject of their godly counsel and 
advice, in their Pastoral Letter, the great 
principles which distinguish the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, on the one hand, 
from the corruptions of Rome; and on 
the other, from the other errors of Secta- 
rianism.”’—Journal, p. 31. 

‘¢ Whereas, the minds of many of the 
members of this church hoonghons its 
union, are sorely grieved and perplexed, 
by the alleged introduction among them 
of serious errors in doctrine and practice, 
having their origin in certain writings, 
emanating chiefly from members of the 
University of Oxford in England; and 
Whereas, it is exceedingly desirable that 
the minds of such persons should be 
calmed, their anxieties allayed, and the 
church disabused of the charge of hold- 
ing, in her articles and offices, doctrines 
and practices consistent with all the views 
and opinions expressed in said Oxford 
writings, and should thus be freed from a 
responsibility which does not properly 
belong to her: Therefore— 

“ Resolved, That the House of Bishops 
be respectfully requested to communicate 
with this House on this subject, and to 
take such order thereon, as the nature 
and magnitude of the evil alluded to ma 
seem to them to require.’ —Journal, p. 3t 

* Resolved, That the House of Clerical 
and Lay Deputies consider the Liturgy, 
offices, and articles of the church, suffi- 
cient exponents of her sense of the essen- 
tial doctrines of holy Scripture; and that 
the canons of the church afford ample 
means of discipline and correction for 
all who depart from her standards; and 
further, that the General Convention is 
not a suitable tribunal for the trial and 
censure of, and that the church is not re- 
sponsible fur, the errors of individuals, 
whether they are members of this church 
or otherwise.”"—Journal, p. 60. 
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We do not propose to report at 
length the debates which occurred 
on these resolutions and amend- 
ments. For the purpose of setting 
before our readers, however, a fair 
account of the remarkable result 
which was reached, and of showing 
how the alarm of those who ex- 
pressed themselves most decidedly, 
especially those of the evangelical 
party, who we had been led to sup- 
pose would be martyrs in the cause, 
insensibly and mysteriously died 
away,—we will copy a few of the 
observations made on the subject as 
they were reported in the published 
“Proceedings and Debates of the 
Convention.” We refer to these 
statements as furnishing testimony 
that there was occasion for some 
action of the House on the subject. 
Of the existence of alarming errors 
and painful distractions in the church, 
the Rev. Dr. Brooke of Ohio re- 
marked, that 


“ He considered the subject one of dee 
interest—it was part of the evil tree, with 
the eradication of which this Convention 
must have to do, and therefore it was both 

roper and necessary to discuss it. * * * 

t was as notorious as the sun in its noon- 
day brightness, that there was a deep 
and important controversy in the church. 
Some had been instructed to discuss and 
here make disposal of those questions, 
and any attempt to put an extinguisher or 
an impress on it, would, he trusted, be 
put down.” 

“The Rev. Dr. Brooke asserted that 
neither in the Protestant Episcopal church 
of England nor America, had there ever 
been so many fundamental differences 
as nuw existed. Let it be remember- 
ed, that we differ materially as to the 
word ‘differences.’ Whatever others 
might think, he for one believed that we 
were trying nothing less than the whole 

nestion of the Reformation over again. 

"he question, however it might be cover- 
ed up by terms, was the question of Pro- 
testantism vs Romanism. Believing this, 
then, to be the fact, he should therefore 
give his vote in favor of asking the House 
of Bishops to give this body the benefit 
of their views. He believed the question 
of the Reformation was up again under a 
separate form, under many specious forms ; 
and never did he think so much of the 
knowledge and learning of a Luther and 
the courage of a Latimer as on the pre- 
sent occasion. * * * He said he advoca- 
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ted those resolutions believing there were 
fundamental errors to be corrected.” 

** As to the limitation of these errors, 
it was notorious that no less than ten of 
our Bishops had felt it their duty to bear 
testimony against them in their annual 
charges. Were they fighting against 
shadows? Did they mistake something 
—s for reality, and contend against 
that? hree Bishops had sanctioned 
them, with some minor reservations; and 
in a neighboring divcese, even after the 
appearance of No. 90 of the Oxford Traeis, 
episcopal sanction had been given to the 
whole series." '— Proceedings, pp. 7, 17,33. 


On the existence and prevalence 
of difference and strifes in the 
church, demanding the action of the 
Convention, the Hon. John M. Ber. 
rien, as a debater we think the ablest 
man in the Convention, remarked: 


“ We could not disguise from ourselves 
the fact that these differences of opinion do 
exist. We could not disguise in our- 
selves the fact that the continued main- 
tenance of the opinion, in the manner in 
which those discussions had been, up to 
this time conducted, had had the effect to 
disturb the peace and harmony of the 
church, and fmm brother from brother, 
and produce a state of things which cer- 
tainly, not only every Episcopalian, but 
which every sincere Christian regretted.” 

“ Let us appeal” (said Mr. Macfarland, 
of Virginia) * to the House of Bishops— 
to the wisdom, the learning, and the ex- 
alted piety of that body, to ascertain if 
there may not be a remedy for the dis- 
traction and confusion which agitates 
the church. Let us not break up and go 
home without making an experiment in 
a spirit of candor, of fraternal affection, 
of sincere love, to see if it is not possible 
for the two Houses to provide a remedy 
for what is an evil, a growing evil, anda 
lamentable evil in the church,”’—Proceed- 
ings, pp. 14, 15. 


The Rev. Dr. Tyng of Philadel- 
phia, whose qualifications to bear 
testimony on this subject, and whose 
prominence in the church is such 
as to give weight to his views on 
any subject, used the following lan- 
guage—language adapted to show 
the deepest conviction that the time 
had come when the welfare of the 
church demanded that some decisive 
measures should be taken to save it 
from dangerous error. 


The practical question brought before 
us was this: ‘Is there excitement in the 
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church? and can it be reconciled by any 
action of ours?” He (Dr. T.) could not 
say to what extent, to what valuable re- 
salt, the proposition might lead. If the 
Articles of the church were alone adequate 
to the disseminating of the truth, where 
was the necessity, he asked, of expounding 
the Gospel? If, with individuals, difh- 
culty in religious opinion should arise, it 
was their privilege that ‘the mouth of 
the priest should keep knowledge;’ and 
s0, if those difficulties arose in a commu- 
nity, he held it to be the right of those 
belonging to the church to ask, through 
this House, the aid, advice, and counsel 
of the House of Bishops to settle their 
religious doubts; and in the adoption of 
that course, he was sure the fathers of the 
church would give their assistance, aided 
by the Holy Spirit, te quiet and set at rest 
the troubles which now agitated the 
church. He maintained that it was the 
duty of the church to go to the House of 
Bishops and ask information. He utterly 
denied that an exposition of the point in 
controversy was an addition to our arti- 
cles of fuith. It was well known that 
for years the difficulty had been increas- 
ing upon the church, and which might be 
attributed to the fact of gentlemen pub- 
lishing their own opinions in regard to 
theological questions, and for which 
opinions the church had mistakenly been 
held answerable. He was an advocate 
of free discussion, but he could not but 
lament the turn which the public mind 
had taken. Every one here had heard 
of the melancholy state of affairs within 
the church. The arrival of every mail 
brought us painful tidings of the agitated 
and distracted state of the church. Every 
dhocese was distracted ; every parish was 
disturbed. No matter where the error 
was, or whence it came—it existed. 
There was a difficulty in our remote set- 
tlements—they were agitated and dis- 
turbed—and all our attempts to allay the 
excitement were thwarted and in vain. 
Suspicion, too, he lamented to say, had 
gone abroad among ourselves; and in 
making this remark, he did not wish to 
be understood as at all alluding to those 
on the outside of the church. He would 
not ask what the world thought, or what 
itsaid—it was crucified to him. What 
‘broken and contrite spirits’ were bleed- 
ing in his congregation, was a serious 
question to him—spirits whom he was 
bound to relieve. Charged as he was 
with the spiritual interests of those per- 
fons—having the responsibility of them 
lying upon the church ; he was baptized 
in the early days of his soul in a way 
toat he must answer in judgment to God, 
Whatever his views of the expediency 
and correctness of the course now pro- 
posed to be taken by this House might be 
—he could assure those ardund him he 
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felt the deepest interest in the fate of the 
propositions before the body. * * * * * 
With regard to the epeouiatene which 
had been indulged in as to certain errors 
which might hereafter arise, he would 
only remark, that it was enough for him 
now to know that the church was agita- 
ted ; it was enough for him to know that 
it was said to be disturbed, agitated, and 
distracted in the most alarming degree. 
Were we placed in a condition in which 
the controversy was endless? No, he 
trusted not. Up to within a few years 
= there were no such controversies. 

e was born within the limits of his in- 
fancy in it, and he had grown up in the 
knowledge of this church, but never un- 
til of late years had there been any se- 
— difficulty in it.”—Proceedings, pp. 

, 19. 


In the same spirit, the Rev. Dr. 
Empie, of Virginia, remarked— 


“ That to leave the church in the situa- 
tion in which she now was andehad been 
for some years, without any expression 
on the part of the General Convention, 
would be to pursue a course highly dan- 
gerous to the Protestant cause, and against 
the interests of our holy religion.” 

“If the evil was of a trifling nature— 
if it was a subject of doubtful utility—if 
no great interest or principle was invol- 
ved—if the subject was of an exciting 
nature, then it would be wrong to agitate 
it—then the evil consequences of the agi- 
tation might more than counterbalance 
the good expected to result from moving 
in the matter. But the evil being not of 
a trifling, but of a serious nature—one in 
which great interests and great principles 
were involved—one in which was inyol- 
ved even matters of faith, he would con- 
tend it was not wrong to diseussit. * * * 
Was there no danger in Tractarianism ? 
Look at it in all its bearings. He would 
say that it was borne to all parts of this 
country on the four winds ef Heaven. 
‘There were thousands of winged mission- 
aries bearing forth, in a greater or smaller 
degree, the doctrines of Tractarianism. 
If Tractarianism had any thing in itself 
objectionable, any thing obnoxious, then it 
was the duty of the House to promote the 
‘truth as it is in Jesus;’ and they were 
called upon in their individual as well as 
collective capacity, when the wisdom 
and piety of the church was supposed to 
be endangered, to express their senti- 
ments freely, openly and candidly in re- 
ference to that danger. It was for that 
very purpose the reference ew to 
the House of Bishops had been made. 
It was to be hoped that the House would 
concur in the motion, so that the truth 
might go forth to the world with all the 
power and all the influence every mem- 
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ber of this body could give it. He asked 
if they were not all put in trust of ihe 
Gospel, and if it was not their duty to 
adhere to it and administer it, and oppose 
every thing contrary to it? Were they 
not told to contend earnestly for the faith? 
He trusted he would be able to show that 
the faith was opposed by Tractarianisim. 
Now, there were multitudes around them 
who do not believe in it, and they would 
say, if this church does not, with their 
united voices, condemn those doctrines, 
that they are the doctrines of our church. 
God forbid that we should give them cause 
to say so. His reverend brethren and him- 
self were sent here to advance the Guos- 

el, and he conceived it was at their peril 
efore high heaven to neglect this all-im- 
portant duty strongly, fully and fearlessly 
in reference to the point now at issue. 
Their ordination vows required them 
faithfully to endeavor to banish and drive 
away all erroneous and strange doctrines 
from the church. * * * * * He was of 
opinion that this body never had had a 
subject of such importance—of equal 
magnitude—before it, except, perbaps, 
that which arose in 1739, and in the sub- 
sequent year, when the Protestant Epis- 
copal church in this country was organ- 
ized—when all its principles were to be 
settled—when our Liturgy and all our 
standards had to be acted upon.’’—Pro- 
ceedings, pp. 21, 22. 


After showing in no less than fifty 
five particulars, how, according to 
his apprehension, the doctrines of 
the Tractarians differed from the 
views affirmed in the articles of the 
Episcopal church, he adds— 


“ These fifty five particulars involve at 
least sixty specifications which constitute 
the peculiarities of ‘Tractarianism, in all of 
which it stands opposed to the teaching of 
our Protestant Episcopal church. Sir, 
this is a bird's-eye view of the whole sys- 
tem of Tractarianism. This system is 
rapidly spreading over the whole country ; 
and itis at once decidedly hostile to the 
principles of our Protestant church and 
subversive of the whole Gospel. For the 
proof of this position, Sir, we refer firs’, 
to the principles involved in the case of 
the Rev. Arthur Carey. And secondly, 
to the language and testimony of ‘Tracta- 
rian writers themselves. 

*1. To the case of the Rev. Arthur 
Carey. Mr. Carey's sentiments, Sir, are 
on record. They were known at tle 
time of his ordination. They were writ- 
ten down, and are contained in a docu- 
ment, corrected under Mr. C.'s own eyes, 
80 as accurately to express his sentiments. 

** These sentiments were not condemn- 


ed, but approved by the six presbyters 
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who examined, and the Bishop who or. 
dained him; for they concurred in de. 
claring that these views constituted no 
bar to Mr. Carey's ordination. And all 
the objectionable points involved in the 
case have been amply and ably defended 
in the columns of the New York Church- 
man. If then, the views of Mr. Carey 
are hostile to Protestantism, then Trac. 
larianism is hostile to Protestantism, for 
Mr. Carey's views were identical with 
those of Tractarianism.” 

** Mr. Carey's ordination we are com- 
pelled to condemn, because Mr. Carey 
was, as we conceive, little less than a 
Papist in principle. Observe, we im. 
pugn no man’s motives—none of the in- 
dividuals concerned in reference to the 
ordination of Mr. Carey. The doctrinal 
system of Mr. Carey, we regard, upon a 
review of the whole matter, sufficiently 
defines the Papist; for, if a man believes 
as Mr. C. did, he believed he had in fact 
renounced Protestantism and embraced 
Popery, for the system of Tractarianism 
is but another name fur Popery.’’—Pro- 
ceedings, pp. 24, 25. 


The Rev. Dr. Hawks, also, in re- 
ference to the alarm and agitation 
of the church, made the following 
remarks: 


“ There was no disguising the melan- 
choly fact, that on great and important 
points, a diversity of opinion does exist 
in the church. Further, that that diver- 
sity of opinion had distracted a portion of 
the chureh—that there was distraction 
from one end of the church to the other. 
In consequence of the distracted state of 
public opinion in reference to these ques- 
tions, it would not do for gentlemen here 
to shut their eyes to the evils complained 
of. He would assert, that devoted and 
honest men were differing upon those 
points, which they deemed serious, grave 
and important points; and, therefore, if 
we would, we could not shut our eyes to 
the imposing and solemn duty which 
now devulved on this House. He appeal- 
ed to the clergy and laity—the common 
love they bore to Christ who redeemed 
us—to the Holy Spirit that sanctified us— 
to the church of our fathers—to the church 
of God—to all that is good, to all that is 
lovely, to all that is pure and holy, that 
they would act together as brethren hav- 
ing the same object in view—their own 
eternal welfare and the extension of 
Christ's kingdom upon carth. He im- 
plored them to lay upoa one common 
altar all their differences—forgetting not 
that they were commanded, as brethren, 
to love one another—in order that they 
might show the church—that they might 
show the world, that the great governing 
principle of Christianity was their pre- 
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i ide. He would ask them, as 
cling Brie er ~~. ought not to do 
something to appease this state of things 
in the church? He believed in his soul 
that evils of fearful magnitude did exist, 
and he thought it would be criminal to 
treat them with indifference, or to shrink 
from meeting them at once.”’—Proceed- 
ings, pp- 30, 31. 

The result of the anxieties and 
conflicts, —the loud alarms and notes 
of preparation, the protests and 
remonstrances, the heated discus- 
sions, the maneuverings, and the 
changings of sides, in that General 
Convention, which acted ‘as ina 
vast amphitheater, beneath the vault 
of heaven, and in the presence of 
one or two millions of immortal be- 
ingscongregated about them,’ whose 
decision was to constitute ‘one of 
the elements out of which strangers 
to the fold of Christ at the distance 
of a thousand leagues will conceive 
their opinion of what the practical 
fruit of the articles of faith and of 
the ecclesiastical polity’ of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal church in the Uni- 
ted States, on the most important 
subject which ever came before a 
Protestant church will be,—can now 
be stated in few words. 

On the final vote, the following 
proposed amendment to the original 
resolutions was negatived. 


“Whereas, The minds of many of the 
members of this church throughout its 
union are sorely grieved and perplexed, 
by the alleged introduction among them 
of serious errors in doctrine and practice, 
having their origin in certain writings 
emanating chiefly from members of the 
University of Oxford in England; and 
Whereas, it is exceedingly desirable that 
the minds of such persons should be 
calmed, their anxieties allayed, and the 
church disabused of the charge of hold- 
ing in her articles and offices, doctrines 
and practices consistent with all the views 
and opinions expressed in said Oxford 
Writings, and should thus be freed from a 
responsibility which does not properly 
belong to her: Therefore— 

“* Resolved, That the House of Bish- 
ops be respectfully requested to commu- 
Beate with this House on this subject, 
and to take such order thereon, as the 
nature and magnitude of the evil alluded 


to may seem to them to require.” —Jour- 
nal, P- 63. 
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By this decision, it was practically 
resolved by the Convention, that 
while it was undeniable that the 
‘minds of many of the members 
of the church throughout its union 
are sorely grieved and perplexed 
by the alleged introduction among 
them of serious errors in doctrine 
and practice, having their origin in 
certain writings emanating chiefly 
from members of the University of 
Oxford in England,’ (for the fact 
that certain persons were so aggriev- 
ed and troubled no one pretended to 
deny,) it was not “ desirable that the 
minds of such persons should be 
calmed, their anxieties allayed, and 
the church disabused of the charge 
of holding in her articles and offices 
doctrines and practices consistent 
with all the views and opinions ex- 
pressed in said Oxford writings,” 
and “that the House of Bishops 
should” not “be requested to com- 
municate with this House on the 
subject, and to take order thereon.” 

This resolution was decided by a 
vote of fifty five in the affirmative, 
and ninety two in the negative. It 
is due to certain dioceses and mem- 
bers of the Convention, nearly all 
of whom saw reasons ultimately to 
unite with their brethren in the final 
resolution which affirms substantial- 
ly that there was no occasion for 
the action of the Convention, and 
that the church is not in danger, to 
state more particularly how this 
vote stood. ‘Those who voted in the 
affirmative on this resolution, we 
may regard as substantially consti- 
tuting the evangelical party, or as 
so far united with that party as to 
regard the church as in danger from 
the influence of Puseyism. They 
were those who had raised the note 
of alarm; who had generally been 
regarded as opposed to Oxfordism ; 
and they may be considered as em- 
bodying the strength of the evan- 
gelical party in the Convention. 
Thus we find the entire dioceses of 
Maine, Virginia, Ohio, and Georgia, 
giving an undivided vote in the af- 
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firmative ; and the well known high- 
church dioceses of Connecticut, New 
York, Western New York, New 
Jersey, and North Carolina, giving 
an undivided vote in the negative. 
Among those who voted in the af- 
firmative are recognized the names 
of Drs. Bull, Tyng, Wyatt, Hawks, 
and Brooke,—men who are well 
known throughout our country as 
the friends of evangelical religion, 
and who, with their brethren who 
have sympathized with them in the 
alarm which has been felt respect- 
ing the prevalence of the Oxford 
divinity, it was to have been antici- 
pated would never in any way cease 
to lift up their voice against the sys- 
tem, or be brought to lend the sanc- 
tion of their names to the proposi- 
tion that an avowal of the doctrines 
of Puseyism was consistent with 
a fair standing in the Episcopal 
church. 

The first vote adopted by the Con- 
vention on this long agitated and 
important subject,—and which may 
be supposed now, according to the 
language of the President of the 
Convention, to show ‘ what the prac- 
tical fruit of the articles of faith and 
of the ecclesiastical polity of the 
Episcopal church really is,—was the 
following : 

** Resolved, That the House of Clerical 
and Lay Deputies consider the liturgy, 
offices, and articles of the church, suffi- 
cient exponents of her sense of the es- 
sential doctrines of Holy Scripture; and 
that the canons of the pe Ber afford am- 
ple means of discipline and correction for 
all who depart from her standards; and 
further, that the General Convention is 
not a suitable tribunal for the trial and 
censure of, and that the church is not re- 
sponsible for, the errors of individuals, 
whether they are members of this church 
or otherwise.’ ’—Journal, p. 60. 


As this was the most important 
vote ever given in the Episcopal 
church ; as it determines the ‘ posi- 
tion’ of that church in reference to 
a most momentous controversy ; as 
it is a proclamation to the world re- 
specting the policy which it is dis- 
posed to pursue towards that com- 
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munion from which it was once the 
glory of the Episcopal church jg 
common with the other churches of 
the Reformation to have departed ; 
and as it contains some painful de. 
velopments of influences which we 
are little able to understand acti 
on the low-church party, and which 
that party has not yet explained, we 
propose to analyze the vote with 
some care. 

The vote as taken by dioceses 
stood thus— 

“ Clergy—27 dioceses represented, Fox 
THE AFFIRMATIVE, 25. OR THE Nee. 
ATIVE, 2. 

** Laity—22 dioceses represented. For 
THE AFFIRMATIVE, 18. For tHE Neg. 
ative, 3. Divipen, 1.’’"—Journal, p. 6. 

The actual number of negative 
votes was ELEVEN, embracing the 
following names—Mr-: Ide, of New 
Hampshire ; Mr. Aldis, of Vermont; 
Rev. Messrs. Berkley and Cowgill, 
of Kentucky; Rev. Dr. Brooke, 
Rev. Messrs. Smallwood and Dobb, 
clergy, and Messrs. Noble and Du- 
bois, /aity, of Ohio; and Messrs, 
Dent and Furness, laymen, of Mis- 
sourl.—Journal, pp. 65, 66. 

On the ultimate vote, therefore, 
the entire low-church party, with 
the exception of five clergymen and 
six laymen, were found to unite 
with the high-church or Puseyite 
party, and in this vote we find, 
among others, to our entire amaze- 
ment, the names already referred to 
—of Bull, and Tyng, and Wyatt, 
and Hawks.* The only clergymen 
of the whole party, who, to the last, 
lifted up their solemn voice against 
the errors which had been the pro- 
minent subject before the Conven- 
tion, and who recorded their votes 
to be ‘one of the elements out of 
which strangers to the fold of Christ 
at the distance of a thousand leagues, 
were to conceive their opinion of 








* The Rev. Dr. Empie, of Virginia, 
who took so noble a stand against the er- 
rors of Oxfordism in the debates, had 
— left the Convention before the 

nal vote was taken, as his name does 
not appear on that vote. 
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what the practical fruit of the ar- 
ticles of faith and the ecclesiastical 

ity of the church really is,’ were 
from the diocese of Ohio. 

What produced the remarkable 
changes indicated by this vote, we 
know not. What secret influences 
were at work, if any, to lead to this 
distressing unanimity, we have no 
means of ascertaining. ‘They who 
had so earnestly lifted up their 
yoices against the errors of Pusey- 
ism; they who had so loudly and so 
unambiguousl y proclaimed that the 
church was in danger; they who 
had contended so earnestly, and with 
so good a spirit, in the debate, for 
what they deemed vital and essen- 
tial truth; they who for years had 
been regarded as constituting a dis- 
tinct party, under a name assumed 
or admitted by themselves as ‘ the 
evangelical or low-church party,’ 
and who had been so much loved 
and honored by other denominations, 
as bold champions for the principles 
of our common Protestantism, but 
who at last were found to harmo- 
nize with the advocates of high- 
churchism and Puseyism, in the 
most important vote which they ever 
gave, have as yet, so far as we 
know, not deemed it of sufficient 
importance to explain to the world 
at large the reasons why they were 
found at last in this ‘ position.” We 
charge on them no improper mo- 
tives. We do not accuse them of 
being under any improper influence, 
orof any want of piety. We have 
no doubt that they are good men. 
We know that not a few of them 
are men deservedly honored for 
zeal, and eloquence, and learning, 
and for abundant labors in promo- 
ting the extension of the Redeem- 
er’s cause. We know that they 
have won the love, and we have no 
doubt that as Christian men they 
will retain it, of the friends of reli- 
gion in other denominations, and we 
would not utter one word which 
would wound their feelings, or which 
would interfere with their doing 
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good in the widest manner possible. 
We record, in the language which 
we use, only the deep regret with 
which it was seen by the Christian 
public that their names occupy the 
position which they do, on the final 
vote ; aud the belief that in coming 
to such a result, they must have 
seen things which the world ‘ with- 
out’ can not as yet understand, and 
our unfeigned sorrow that by this 
vote they have given such occasion 
to the true friends of evangelical 
religion every where to mourn, and 
have done so much, as we think, to 
lend their sanction to the worst er- 
rors of the times. 

With this vote, the long agitated 
subject was allowed to rest. The 
voice of alarm died away. The 
work of the Convention respecting 
Puseyism was forever ended. The 
* policy’ of the Episcopal church was 
settled. Harmony was restored ; 
unITy—the object most sought in 
certain quarters—was secured, and 
ScHIsM—that thing more dreaded 
than all ‘ false doctrine and her- 
esy’—was avoided. It was in view 
of such things, and having evidently 
a primary reference to the result on 
the subject of Puseyism, that the 
following resolution at the close of 
the Convention was adopted : 


“On motion, unanimously Resolved, 
That this House can not adjourn without 
expressing its gratitude to the Great Head 
of the church, for the unanimity of 
feeling which has prevailed during its 
most animated discussions, for the uni- 
versal expression of attachment to the 
doctrines and discipline of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and for the peace and 
HARMONY with which we now adjourn.” 
—Journal, p. 105. 


From this view of the result which 
the Convention reached in the most 
important question which ever came 
before the Episcopal church in this 
country, we are authorized to derive 
several important conclusions in re- 
gard to the “ ecclesiastical policy” 
of that communion : 

(1.) That there was really no oc- 
easion for alarm; no reason why 
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the church should be apprehensive 
of the inroads of Puseyism or Ox- 
fordism. This decision was reach- 
ed by rejecting, by a large majority, 
(Journal, pp. 63, 64,) the resolution 
submitted, affirming that “ the minds 
of many of the members of the 
church throughout its union were 
sorely grieved and perplexed by the 
alleged introduction among them of 
serious errors in doctrine and prac- 
tice, emanating from members of 
the University of Oxford ; that it is 
exceedingly desirable that the minds 
of such persons should be calmed ; 
their anxieties allayed,and the church 
disabused of the charge of holding 
in her articles and offices, doctrines 
and practices consistent with all the 
views and opinions expressed in the 
Oxford writings, and calling upon 
the House of Bishops to take such 
order thereon as the nature and 
magnitude of the evil alluded to 
may seem to require.” ‘This reso- 
lution was not rejected on the ground 
that no such opinions prevailed in 
the church. That was undeniable, 
and isstill. It was not on the ground 
that but few persons had embraced 
them, and that those who held them 
had little or no influence. It was 
undeniable that one holding these 
views in the most obnoxious form, 
had been admitted to holy orders 
direct from the General Theological 
Seminary, and in the most impor- 
tant diocese of the church, and that 
they were held by not a few of the 
leading clergy and bishops them- 
selves. It was not on the ground 
that the errors were dying away, 
and that there was no danger that 
they would spread farther, for no 
such evidence was adduced, nor, as 
far as we can learn, was this even 
pretended. Nor does it appear that 
it was on the ground that it did not 
pertain to the House of Bishops to 
take cognizance of prevailing errors, 
and to warn the church against 
them; for this is admitted on all 
hands to be a part of the duty be- 
longing to that House. No more 


important duty could be entrusted to 
a venerable body of Christian bish. 
ops, and we do not know that it has 
ever been doubted that it was proper 
for the prelates of the Episcopal 
church to lift up their voices against 
what they regarded as error. The 
only reason, therefore, which could 
be assigned for this decision, mug 
have been, either that the errors re. 
ferred to were not such a serious de. 
parture from what was to be toler. 
ted in the Episcopal church as to 
give occasion for alarm—that js, 
that it was to be regarded as proper 
that the most obnoxious forms of 
Puseyism, making a near approach 
to Romanism, were to be tolerated 
as consistent with the “ liturgy and 
offices ;”” or that the evil had made 
such headway among the bishops 
themselves that there was no hope 
that they could be induced to lift 
their voices against it ; or that there 
were arrangemenis existing in the 
church already which would meet 
and remove the evil. But with 
what propriety the latter could be 
pretended, remains yet to be seen. 
A fair trial, under the operation of 
the “articles, liturgy and offices,” 
had been made. A young man, 
fresh from the Seminary, had been 
admitted to the ministry by one of 
the most prominent of the prelates, 
and in the face of the most solemn 
public remonstrance of two of his 
most distinguished clergy. ‘Tracta- 
rianism was known to be spreading 
in almost every diocese of the Union. 
It was known that not a few of the 
clergy, and some of the bishops, 
held the very sentiments under con- 
sideration. And yet, up to the 
hour when the Convention passed 
this resolution, not a man throughout 
the church, under the operation of 
the “articles, liturgy and offices,” 
had been deposed from the ministry, 
or put on trial, or suspended from 
the functions of his office, or in any 
way impeded in the propagation of 
his sentiments from the pulpit and 
the press. Dr. Pusey himself, in the 
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mother country, had been suspend- 
ed from the exercise of the functions 
of his office, showing that even in 
England there were some means of 
arresting the evil ; but no such thing 
had occurred in the United States. 
The only ground, therefore, on 
which that resolution could have 
been rejected was, that, though 
these sentiments were known to 

vail, and were even increasing, 
there was no cause foralarm. They 
were not so inconsistent with the 
articles and offices of the church 
that they could not be embraced in 
that large charity which the church 
seeks and loves, and which she pre- 
fers to ‘schism.’ ‘This is the inter- 
pretation which we are constrained 
to put on the action of the Conven- 
tion in this case, and which we think 
the doings of that body fairly de- 
mand. This is the interpretation 
which the high-church party put on 
those acts, and so far as we can see, 
there is entire propriety in the tri- 
umph and exultation of the  Church- 
man,” the leading paper of that par- 
ty, in the results of the Convention. 
Referring to the doings of the Con- 
vention, that paper remarks: 


“The whole low-church portion of our 
representative American A one on an 
occasion on which, ofall others, they were 
expected to choose their strongest posi- 
tion, did not even affirm the existence of 
error in the church. During the last 
eighteen months especially they have 
complained, in no gentle strains, of ‘ Pu- 
seyism,’ ‘ Tractarianism,’ ‘ Semi-Popery,’ 
and‘ Popery ;’ they have brought against 
Us vague accusations of undermining our 
Protestant church, of subverting the 
ground of the Reformation, of corrupting 
the church's doctrine of justification, of 
superseding the written word by our doc- 
trine of tradition; they have united (whe- 
ther as leaders or followers we say not) 
with sectarians of every hue, in holding 
us up to obloquy and reproach for Papis- 
tical corruptions; they have prepared 
themselves for‘ the great Central Ecclesi- 
astical Council,’ and have raised the re- 
ligious public to the tiptoe of expectation, 
and yet when the time comes that our 
Protestant church is to be vindicated, 
that ‘ Tractarianism’ is to be exposed and 
its abettors sent home rebuked and crest- 
en take on themselves the 
Vol. TI. 47 


responsibility of affirming the existence of 
a solitary error ! The resolutions on which 
they spent their strength were under dis- 
cussion for a week or ten days together ; 
they were offered in one form by a lay- 
man and in another form by a clergyman ; 
they were open to every variety of modi- 
fication and comment which the wit of 
‘ Anti-Tractarian’ forces could suggest, 
and yet the very preamble which sets 
forth the ground and necessity of their 
contemplated action, did not define the 
character, nor even assert the existence 
of the error, or errors, which it was deem- 
ed desirable to remove! !”’ 


(2.) It is decided that to hold the 
doctrines of Puseyism, or Tractarian- 
ism, is in entire accordance witha 
good standing in the Episcopal 
church ; that to maintain them 
avowedly and in the most unambigu- 
ous manner, is to be no bar in ad- 
mitting a candidate to the ministry, 
and to constitute no disqualification 
or ground of suspicion in those who 
are already in the ministry. The 
case which actually gave rise to all 
the alarm in the church and the 
Convention, was one where there 
was no ambiguity as to the senti- 
ments entertained; and in all the 
debates in the Convention, on which 
the ultimate result was based, there 
was no difference of opinion as to 
the nature of the doctrines which 
came under review. All understood 
what was the point at issue, and all 
acted intelligently on the question 
whether those doctrines were or 
were not to be regarded as inconsist- 
ent with the “articles and liturgy 
and offices” of the church. Every 
one understood what sentiments had 
been avowed by Mr. Carey, and 
what are the general principles in- 
volved in ‘*Tractarianism.’ The 
question was fairly before that body, 
whether to hold those sentiments 
was to impair the good standing of 
ministers and members in that com- 
munion, or whether they should be 
tolerated as not inconsistent with 
what the church holds. This was 
the proper occasion, and the only 
occasion, where this question could 
be hoped to be brought to an issue, 
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and it was evidently understood on 
all hands that the result in this Con- 
vention was to put the question to 
rest forever. It may be regarded, 
therefore, as the settled ‘ policy’ of 
the Episcopal church in the United 
States, that Puseyism is to be tole- 
rated, and that no effort is to be 
made by the highest ecclesiastical 
body known to it, to remove it. It 
is decided that this system is not to 
be opposed in their General Con- 
vention, and that it is not to be re- 
buked by a vote of that body. It is 
decided that the venerable House of 
Bishops are not to be called on to 
lift up their voice against it. It is 
decided that if a man holds all the 
sentiments involved in Tractarian- 
ism, and passes otherwise regularly 
through the prescribed course of 
study, and sustains a good character, 
as Mr. Carey had done, no obstacle 
is to be thrown in the way of his or- 
dination ; and that there is no power 
in the General Convention ever af- 
terwards to call in question his 
good standing, or to interfere with 
any efforts which he may see pro- 
per to make to propagate his senti- 
ments to any extent from the pulpit 
or the press. 

(3.) It is decided, as we under- 
stand it, that these sentiments may 
be inculcated in the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, and that there is no 
power in the church to preventit, and 
there is hereafter to be no inquiry 
on that point. The matter, in fact, 
came before the Convention from 
the Seminary. The most prominent 
case by which it was introduced to 
the notice of the public occurred in 
the ordination of one who had been 
trained there, and where the ordain- 
er sustained the office of a Professor 
in the Seminary. It was brought be- 
fore the Convention on the remon- 
strance of a portion of the trus- 
tees of the Seminary, embracing 
three bishops, two presbyters, and 
two laymen, affirming that “five 
bishops, fourteen clerical, and six 
lay trustees, recorded their votes 
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against the report” of the trus. 


tees, which declared ‘that the 
Seminary has never been in a 
more sound condition,’ and that “jt 
was consequently adopted by a ma- 
jority of one only.” The primary 
action of the House of Bishops, so 
far as they had any thing to do jn 
investigating the doctrinal purity of 
the church, related solely to the 
Seminary. Hence they sent the 
questions to which we have already 
referred, to the professors of the 
Seminary, requiring distinct answers 
to a great number of questions in 
regard to what was taught in the 
Seminary. (Journal of the Conven- 
tion, pp. 232—250.) The result of 
all was, that the remonstrance of the 
‘* three bishops, two presbyters, and 
two laymen” of the Board of Trus- 
tees, was practically disregarded, 
and nota single measure was adopt- 
ed by the Convention to prevent the 
spread of Tractarianism in the Sem- 
inary. The whole action of the 
Convention, on the contrary, was 
adapted rather to protect any of the 
professors, who might choose to in- 
culcate those sentiments, and to as- 
sure the students who might choose 
to embrace those views that they 
would meet with no obstructions on 
that account in entering the min- 
istry of the Episcopal church. It 
might be inferred by a student, we 
think, from the action of the Con- 
vention, that if he should be so indis- 
creet as to peruse the ** works of Top- 
lady, or of Thomas Scott, and John 
Newton, and Blunt on the Articles, 
orany of them,” (Journal, p. 282,) 
he would probably meet with some 
obstructions in the way of his ordina- 
tion on that account ; but we do not 
see how a young man there would 
anticipate hereafier any obstruction 
in the path to the highest honors of 
the church, if he were found to have 
perused all the volumes which the 
Tractarians have published, or if he 
had fully imbibed their sentiments. 
(4.) It is decided that the only 
security hereafter to be hoped for in 
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the Episcopal church against the er- 
yors of Oxfordism, and Romanism 
scarcely disguised, is to be found in 
the “liturgy, offices, and articles 
of the church.” Yet what is all 
this worth? What security have 
these things furnished hitherto ? 
What will they in time to come? 
Who has been tried by the “ litur- 

, offices, and articles,” and found 
guilty? Who will be in time to 
come? Is it not known that Pu- 
seyism has existed in the Episcopal 
church for some six or eight years 
already? Is it not known that it has 
found its way into the General The- 
ological Seminary in some of its 
worst forms? Has it not been open- 
ly advocated by not a few of the 
most prominent clergy in the church ? 
Has it not been defended by a con- 
siderable portion of the bishops? 
Has it not been proclaimed from the 
pulpit? And have not the columns 
of the * Churchman,’ under the edi- 
torial control of one of the most 
gifled ministers in the church, 
openly advocated these doctrines 
for years? Is it not known also, 
was it unknown to the Convention, 
that the advocates of Oxfordism 
steadfastly maintain that the views 
which they defend are in entire ac- 
cordance with the “ liturgy, offi- 
ces, and articles” of the church, 
and that their arguments have been 
of such a character that the oppo- 
nents of those views have not yet 
found the zov or on which to rest 
their demonstration that this is not 
so? “That which hath been shall 
be ;” and though we are no proph- 
els, we venture to predict that it 
will not be soon that any minister or 
member of the Episcopal commu- 
nion in the United States will be ar- 
raigned for error under the opera- 
tion of the “ liturgy, offices, and 
articles of the church.” Exactly 
what should lead to this, we do not 
now see. After having been tole- 
rated for more than half a dozen 
years in the church; and after the 
Convention itself had solemnly re- 


fused to express any opinion of the 
dangerous nature of those opinions, 
or even to call on the House of 
Bishops to testify against them; 
and after the House of Bishops in 
their ‘ pastoral letter’ did not deem 
them of sufficient importance to 
specify them as errors,* it remains 
to be seen what reason there is to 
suppose that any course will be 
pursued hereafier in regard to those 
doctrines different from that which 
has been pursued heretofore. We 
are the more confirmed in this view 
by the remarkable sentiment em- 
bodied on this subject in the reso- 
lution which was finally adopted by 
the Convention, “ That the church is 
not responsible for the errors of in- 
dividuals, whether they are members 
of this church or otherwise.” We 
know not how this is interpreted by 
the Episcopal church, but we are 
certain that there is not another 
Protestant denomination on the face 
of the earth which would have 
adopted it. How it would be inter- 





*Itis worthy of notice that the House of 
Bishops did not even deem the Tractarian 
errors of sufficient importance to be re- 
ferred to by any of the names by which 
they are commonly known. Their * pas- 
toral letter’ is, considering the cireum- 
stances of the case, a remarkable produc- 
tion. It seems to have been an old ser- 
mon of the drafter on ‘the Abrahamic 
covenant,’ with a few remarks interpola- 
ted to give it such a shape that it might 
be sent out to the churches as a pastoral 
Jetter. It is written with less ability 
than we believe the majority of the ser- 
mons of Congregational and Presbyterian 
ministers would be on that subject, and is 
the most striking instance which we have 
ever seen of a production that is entirely 
inappropriate to the occasion. The text 
on which the writer seems to have writ- 
ten his discourse originally, is Gal, iii, 8, 
and of nine columns in the * Proceedings 
of the Convention,’ serena are ocenpied 
with a discussion about the meaning of 
the promise made to Abraham. Less 
than one column is given to the subject 
of Romanism, in which the subject of 
Oxfordism is not alluded to by name, 
and it would be impossible to tell from this 
what the venerable fathers of Episcopacy 
held on that point. Ali that can be in- 
terpreted as having any reference to the 
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preted, on the supposition that there 
were those in the church who held 
the opinions of Dr. Priestly and Mr. 
Belsham, we do not see. It seems 
to mean that it would be no matter 
of concern for “the church” what 
opinions they held. 

(5.) ‘The high-church party in the 
church has triumphed, as it was an- 
ticipated, by all who knew any thing 
of the Episcopal church, they would. 
They succeeded in carrying every 
point in the Convention, in which 
they were distinguished from the 
evangelical portion of the church. 
Not a measure proposed by the low- 
church party as such; not an effort 
made to stem the progress of Pusey- 
ism in the church, succeeded. In 
every instance in which the matter 
came toa fair issue between the two 
parties, the high-church party was 
in the ascendant. The advocates 
of evangelical doctrines made, in- 
deed, some eloquent speeches ; they 
boldly proclaimed the existence and 
spread of dangerous errors in the 
church ; they submitted various pro- 





subject is in the following passage, which 
has sufficient indefiniteness, we presume, 
to be quite satisfactory to the bishops of 
Maryland and New Jersey. 

“Being pledged by our consecration 
vows to drive from the church all false 
doctrine, that the pure faith of our fathers 
may be transmitted to our descendants as 
we received it, we can not but feel deeply 
anxious concerning the ordination of ean- 
didates for the ministry ; for on these the 
character of our Protestant church, in fu- 
ture ages, entirely depends. We feel it 
our daty to declare, that no person should 
be ordained who is not well acquainted 
with the landmarks which separate us 
from the church of Rome; and being so, 
who will not distinctly declare himself a 
Protestant, heartily abjuring her corrup- 
tions, as our Reformers did; and it is our 
solemn counsel to all professors in our 
theological seminaries and all others who 
are concerned in the preparation of can- 
didates for holy orders, to be faithful in 
their duties, that neither Romanists on the 
one hand, nor the enemies of the Episcopal 
church on the other, may have cause io 
boast that we have departed in the slight- 
est degree from the spirit and principles 
of the Reformation, as exemplified in the 
ehurch of England.’’— Proceedings, p. 93. 
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positions to remove those errors and 
stay their progress ; but their voices 
gradually died away as the debates 
proceeded, and when the final vote 
was taken, we find only eleven mem. 
bers of the whole Convention, of 
whom five were from the diocese of 
Ohio, who remained firm to the last 
in the effort to make a stand against 
the evils and errors of Tractarian. 
ism. When the point came to be 
tested, the issue was what we have al. 
ways feared it would be, and what it 
has often been predicted it would be, 
The love of episcopacy ; the attach. 
ment to ‘ unity,’ where there is no 
unity ; the dread of * schism,’ whea 
every movement is of the essence 
of schism; the reluctance to take a 
stand where there would be involved 
the necessity of reforming the Pray- 
er-book—though its use tends con- 
stantly to counteract all the preach- 
ing and efforts of the evangelical 
party—is so great in the Episcopal 
church, that we fear that, rather 
than abjure the Episcopacy in its 
present form, ‘ union’ would be pre- 
ferred even in that which would 
sanction almost any form of error. 
So far as we can see, the low-church 
party was totally crushed by that 
Convention, and no longer has an 
existence. Unless it be in the little 
remnant from the diocese of Ohio, 
we know not where now to look for 
it. We do not believe it can rally 
again. We do not see what can 
hereafter call it forth. We canim- 
agine no issue that will be likely to 
occur hereafter more important that 
will summon the friends of evangel- 
ical religion in that church to stand 
shoulder to shoulder. From the es- 
timate which we have formed of the 
piety, and zeal, and eloquence, and 
worth in every way, of those who 
were the representatives of the low- 
church party there, we can look for 
no better representation of these in- 
terests hereafter in that body. The 
strength of the low-church party was 
there; and they have done all that 
the party can hope to do in securing 
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the ascendency in the Episcopal 
church, and in endeavoring to blend 
the principles of evangelical religion 
with the religion of forms; and they 
have added another melancholy in- 
stance to those so often furnished, 
that every such attempt must ulti- 
mately fail. We know that ditfer- 
ent things were hoped for; and we 
are pained that we can not record 
different things of the issue of this 

t trial. It would have been 
more manly, as far as we can see ; 
itwould have been more what the 
friends of those principles in other 
communions would have felt they 
bad a right to hope for; it would 
have been more in the spirit of Lu- 
ther and Zwingle, of Ridley and 
Latimer, and, we add, it would 
have been more in the spirit of the 
sainted Bedell—who never flinched 
when truth and duty called—if they 
had stood firm to those principles, 
and recorded their solemn vote, 
calling on the bishops to ‘ interpose 
the purity of their lawn’ when the 
church was in danger of being over- 
spread with error; and taking a 
stand to the last against those errors, 
even though the consequence might 
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be that they should never be allow- 
ed to vote in that body again. For 
what ‘ union’ can there be between 
the sentiments of the Tractarians 
and those of the low-church party, 
as they were held by Bedell ? What 
is the value of that ‘ repose’ which 
is obtained by giving to Puseyism 
every where the ascendency ?— 
What hope has the Protestant world 
that the principles of evangelical re- 
ligion can ever now be blended 
with the religion of forms? Hither- 
to there has been but one of two is- 
sues in al] such attempts—either the 
evangelical party has found the ef- 
fort to be impracticable, and has 
nobly dared to go out—as in the 
case of the Puritans, the Methodists, 
the Pilgrims; or they have bowed 
to the ascendency of the high-church 
claims, and have suffered their dis- 
tinctive features gradually to be ab- 
sorbed and lost in the superior love 
of unity, and the three orders, and 
forms. With sad feelings do we 
record the fear that the evangelical 
party in the Episcopal church in the 
United States is destined to pursue 
the latter course. 


Rais’ Calinir-; 


THEORIES OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


We have long desired to see an 
able treatise on the Philosophy of 
Religious Experience. It has seem- 
ed remarkable, that so interesting 
and important a field of inquiry 
should present itself, and no one be 
found to enter it, with the deliberate 
purpose of exploring it patiently and 
thoroughly. It is true, indeed, that 
a peculiar kind of preparation is re- 
quisite to qualify one to accomplish 





*Principles of the Interior or Hidden 
wife: designed particularly for the con- 
sideration of those who are seeking assu- 
rance of faith and perfect love. By Tho- 
masC. Upham. Second edition. Boston : 
Waite, Pearce & Co., 1844. 


such an undertaking. Not every 
sound thinker, nor every nice meta- 
physician, nor every acute reasoner, 
nor even every one who is all these 
combined, is capable of comprehend- 
ing, and still less of laying open to 
the view of others, the true nature 
of the Christian life. That life is 
spiritual; and without something 
more than mere intellectual gifts, 
however great these may be, the 
natural man must fail to understand 
it. He who would successfully at- 
tempt to study and develop it, must 
bring also the inward illumination 
and spiritual discernment produced 
by a rich personal experience. To 
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one in whom the power of philo- 
sophical analysis is joined to pro- 
found experimental piety, it would 
seem no very difficult matter, to as- 
certain and to exhibit, the Jaws 
which regulate the phenomena of 
renovated mind under the sanctify- 
ing influences of the Divine Spirit. 
That there are such laws, intelligent 
Christians will not doubt; for, since 
that gracious agent does nothing in 
his peculiar work within the soul, 
which is not in entire harmony with 
the established principles of mental 
action, the results of his agency must 
have some definite and certain modes 
of manifestation. What these are, 
will cf course be learned by careful- 
ly observing and classifying facts: 
and for ascertaining what are the 
facts of religious experience in its 
genuine forms, the very numerous 
and copious biographies which our 
times afford, and the various other 
means by which the spiritual exer- 
cises of devoted Christians are made 
public, offer materials as ample as 
could reasonably be desired. Doubt- 
less it would tend greatly to save the 
church from the evils of spurious ex- 
periences, and false and transient 
hopes, could a clearer light on this 
subject be generally diffused. 

Prof. Upham’s treatise on the In- 
terior or Hiddén Life, is not precise- 
ly an attempt to write a complete 

hilosophy of Christian experience. 

ts aim is practical. It has nothing 
of the air of controversy, and con- 
tains but little of discussion in any 
form. Itis a calm and simple state- 
ment and explication of the author's 
views on the subject of personal ho- 
liness, written evidently with the de- 
sire of doing good. And yet, an ex- 
amination of some of the elementary 
principles of the divine life in the 
soul was necessarily involved, even 
in such a mode of treating the sub- 
ject. Few men are better qualified 
than Prof. Upham to do justice to 
such a theme. His able, well-di- 
gested, and justly popular works on 
the Philosophy of the Mind, written 
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in a style even more perspicuoys 
and scarcely less attractive than tha 
of Dugald Stewart—which has been 
pronounced a model—are strong 
witnesses to his intellectual compe. 
tency ; and none who know his pep. 
sonal character, will doubt that he 
possesses in a high degree the mo. 
ral, or rather spiritual preparation 
which is demanded. His work 
will accordingly, we think, be admit. 
ted, on all hands, to be written with 
decided ability. It bears no marks 
of haste. It is methodical and |y. 
minous in arrangement, transparent 
and tasteful in style, in spirit kind, in 
thought affluent, and bears through. 
out the marks of genuine spirituality, 
From some of the views which are 
advanced, we shall have occasion, 
before we have done, to state our 
entire dissent. But we shall first 
employ ourselves with the more 
grateful duty, of expressing our sym- 
pathy with the general object of the 
work, and of noticing those portions 
in which it seems to us, that some 
topics of great importance are very 
happily exhibited. 

We trust that we ourselves, we 
are certain that many in the various 
branches of the church, feel at the 
present time, a deep, we may say a 
special interest in the general object 
of the treatise on the Hidden Life. 
That object is the promotion of per- 
sonal holiness ; of a higher sense of 
obligation, and a more elevated, 
steady and consistent piety, among 
the professed disciples of Jesus 
Christ. Unless we have greatly 
mistaken the indications of the times 
of late, there has been kindling up 
among evangelical Christians gene 
rally, not only a strong conviction 
that there ought to be a great ad- 
vance of the church in this direction 
—that there must be, if vital religion 
is to have a speedy diffusion through 
the world—but also not a little eara- 
est, deliberate and fixed determina 
tion, that by the grace of God there 
shall be. Some of the palpable er- 
rors of the day, which in themselves 
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nosound mind can contemplate but 
with pain, have been not without in- 
terest in our view, as exhibiting the 
ill-directed and unenlightened efforts 
of impulsive minds to reach a real 

. We are, also, well assured 
from observation, that there is a 

and increasing number in the 
churches, who have been filled with 
ardent longings after a more tho- 
rough inward experience of the pow- 
erof the Gospel, and richer mea- 
sures of the indwelling and comfort 
of the Holy Spirit, than most Chris- 
tians have ordinarily enjoyed ; and 
that many of these have learned, 
with holy gratitude, the faithfulness 
of the promise—* Blessed are they 
that hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness, for they shall be filled!” 
While it is pretty clear, that unless 
the church is moved to a higher life 
in Christ, she can not now go up and 
possess the world, but must be turn- 
ed back to wander longer in the 
wilderness, there is, we think, some 
evidence that she has begun to re- 
ceive, and is going on to receive, 
such a new baptism from on high, 
as to make it consistent that God 
should lead her on to speedy victo- 
ty in her last great struggle with 
the powers of darkness. As she 
has but lately begun to awaken from 
centuries of comparative inaction, 
and to regain the views and breathe 
the spirit of primitive Christianity, it 
isnot strange that she should have 
many things to learn relating to vital 
godliness, in its nature and develop- 
ments. Much, it must be obvious 
to all intelligent observers, has been 
learned already, in the religious 
movements of the last half century. 
On the dispensation of the Spirit, for 
example, as the grand feature of the 
Gospel economy ; on the obligation 
and extent of Christian liberality ; 
on the duty of aggressive Christian 
action, and on the power of prayer 
to draw from the inexhaustible foun- 
tain of God’s eternal fullness ;—and 
why, in connection with better views 
on these and similar subjects, should 
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there not also be attained a clearer 
and better understanding among 
Christians generally, of the essen- 
tial principles of the life of God 
within the soul, and the best means 
of sustaining and advancing it? 
When Luther restored the well nigh 
lost doctrine of justification by faith, 
what a vast increase of light did he 
bring back on the nature of true 
piety! What obstacles did he re- 
move from the way of such as would 
be godly, and what impulses impart 
to urge them forward! When Ed- 
wards wrote his masterly treatise on 
Religious Affections, what mists 
were cleared away, what perplexi- 
ties removed, and what certainty of 
judgment rendered possible as to the 
commencement of true religion in 
the heart! and whoever can, in a 
similar spirit, and with like ability, 
develop and define the laws of the 
inward life, so as to impart to the 
minds of diligent disciples the clear- 
est and most simple views which the 
nature of the case admits, must cer- 
tainly render great service to the 
cause of vital piety. 

We are aware that some are ready 
to condemn, as visionary, almost all 
that can be said about a hidden spirit- 
ual life,—a life which can neither 
be seen nor comprehended by those 
who are without experience,—which 
those who have experience, can not 
so describe as to enable the worldly 
mind to understand its nature. But 
we cease to wonder at this, when 
we remember that the natural man 
receiveth not the things of the spirit 
of God, for they are foolishness 
to him ; neither can he know them, 
because they are spiritually discern- 
ed. We know, also, that the heated 
imagination of fanaticism, has some- 
times perverted the simple and pro- 
foundly interesting teachings of the 
New Testament on the subject, into 
vague and chimerical enigmas ; per- 
nicious in their influence on the in- 
tellect and on the life. But in this 
fact we only recognize one of the 
erratic tendencies of our nature, 
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which has exhibited itself elsewhere 
as well as under the influence of 
Christianity. Mysticism is as old as 
history. It appeared in ancient 
Egypt. It has always existed in 
connection with the religious systems 
of Buddha and of Brahma, of Con- 
fucius and Mohammed. It has been 
the offspring of philosophy also, as 
well as of religion. The Stoic in his 
indifference, the Hindoo placing per- 
fection in the entire absorption of 
the soul in contemplation, and the 
quietest striving after the meditative 
calm of a literal self-annihilation, 
are only different manifestations of 
one and the same tendency of mind, 
when subjected to certain kinds of 
influence, or characterized by a cer- 
tain peculiarity of temperament. We 
are not, however, to give up the 
truth that there is such a thing, in 
sober verity, as a spiritual life, divine 
in its origin and affinities in the re- 
novated man; a life hidden from the 
world in respect to its nature, its 
power and its enjoyments, because 
great and dangerous delusions have 
disguised themselves under the form 
of this truth, or have even seemed 
to grow out of it. We should learn 
to discriminate between the true 
idea of the life of God as disclosed 
to us in the Scriptures, and all mere 
semblances. To do this may be 
sometimes very difficult, while yet 
the difference is very great. ‘The 
raptures of mere animal excitement, 
and those of a pure devotion, are 
both raptures, and on occasion may 
appear alike ; but they are as oppo- 
site in their nature as light and dark- 
ness. The calmness of a Hume, 
and that of a Brainerd on a death- 
bed, are both calmness; but one is 
the calmness of a stupid, and the 
other that of a blessed soul. And 


so the elevation, and tranquillity, and 
superiority to sense, which mark a 
life of genuine faith, are, in fact, to- 
tally unlike the unmeaning and often 
affected abstractions of philosophic 
and religious devotees, and the rev- 
eries of poetic and meditative tem- 
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peraments. The former are not op. 
ly compatible with a pure and 
healthful condition of the sensibjjj. 
ties, but actually indicate jt; the 
latter betoken a condition vitiated 
and morbid, or at least unnatural, 


We regard the design of Prof 
Upham’s work, then, as legitimate 
and full of interest. He divides his 
consideration of the subject into three 
parts. Part first, treats of “The 
Inward Life in its connection with 
Faith and Love.” Part second, of 
“ The Life of Faith and Love fol. 
lowed by the Crucifixion of the Life 
of Nature ;” and part third, of 
“Inward Divine Guidance.” This 
is an appropriate and logical arrange. 
ment; it is the natural order both 
according to experience and the 
Scriptures ;—first the blade, then 
the ear, then the full corn in the ear; 
—in other words, first the elements 
of the divine life, or the becoming 
a new creature ; then the proximate 
consequence, the putting off the old 
man, as Paul expresses it ; and final- 
ly, the giving up of the soul to be 
led by the spirit of God, and to the 
enjoyment of the privileges of son- 
ship. In going into the details, on 
these general topics, the writer 
touches on almost all the important 
aspects of experimental piety. Hav- 
ing opened his subject by explaining 
what according to his view the state 
of sanctification is, and endeavoring 
to show the practicability and duty of 
its present attainment, he goes on to 
indicate the way in which it may be 
reached. If we regard the suc- 
ceeding chapters of the work, sim- 
ply as describing the steps by which 
a Christian, anxious for progress, 
may rise to an elevated state of 
piety, a calm and peaceful region 
far above that in -which too many 
are content to live, we think them in 
the main, well adapted to such an 
end. The duty of self-consecration 
is insisted on, and a part of the form 

roposed by Dr. Doddridge quoted. 
t is well urged, that without this, 
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is impossible to get nigh to God 
and to rise in the tone of spiritual 
affection. The exposition of the 
pature and importance of appropri- 
ating faith, is remarkably clear and 
happy ; indeed the chapters on faith 
and love, together with that on a life 
of signs and manifestations as com- 
pared with a life of faith, and that 
on the nature and relations of emo- 
tional experience, constitute we 
think a real and valuable contribu- 
tion to the philosophy of the Chris- 
tian life. We know not where to 
find the truth on two or three points 
of special practical importance, ex- 
hibited with equal clearness and dis- 
crimination. We refer, for example, 
tothe remarks on the faith of ac- 
ceptance. It is quite a common 
thing to observe Christians whose 
assurance of faith and hope, and 
consequent inward comfort, are not 
at all what their obvious spirituality 
of mind and devotedness of life 
would lead us to expect. We in- 
quire into their views. They tell 
us that they have often endeavored, 
and heartily as it seems to them, to 
give themselves entirely and forever 
to the Lord ; that they are conscious 
that they do feel submission to his 
will, and delight in his character and 
in his service. But how shall they 
know that they are accepted? Here 
istheir difficulty. Their acts of self- 
consecration have been followed by 
no voice from heaven assuring them 
that God accepts the offering ; and 
they can not see how they shall be 
certain whether he does or not; and 
until they can be certain, their minds 
must be more or less disquieted. 
But they require evidence for which 
they have no right to look. God 
has said, Him that cometh to me, I 
will in no wise cast out. Do they 
come then? Tas his grace brought 
them, as dying sinners, to. throw 
themselves upon his mercy? This 
is the only point they have to settle. 
If they have, then as God is true, 
they are accepted, and so they should 
believe. This view, which offers 
Vol. Ill. 48 
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the only relief to such a class of 
eersons, is clearly stated. It isalso 
shown that the same principle applies 
to prayer, in all cases where the 
things desired are specifically prom- 
ised. Does the suppliant ask aright, 
then he has his request; and by be- 
lieving this enjoys the full benefit of 
the answer granted. Prof. Upham 
has carefully avoided here, the rad- 
ical error into which incautious 
writers have often fallen. He makes 
faith in respect to our own accept- 
ance, or to the answer of our pray- 
ers, to consist not in persuading our- 
selves, while yet without evidence 
on the point, that we are accepted, 
or that our requests are heard; but 
in relying on God’s truth ; in believ- 
ing that he actually does what he 
has promised. “The certainty of 
the result, says he, is necessarily 
involved in the veracity of God, 
and not, as is sometimes supposed, 
in the mere fact of believing. This 
is an important distinction. It is 
God’s everlasting TRUTH, and noth- 
ing but his truth, which is the real 
foundation of the great principle” 
on which this certainty rests. 
Equally discriminating and satis- 
factory are the views on the superi- 
ority of that experience which rests 
on faith and principle, to that of 
which the chief basis and ingredient 
is emotion. This is a topic on which 
there is great need of better know- 
ledge, even among many who are 
in general enlightened Christians. 
But too many histories of religious 
experience, furnish evidence that a 
dangerous reliance has often been 
placed, even by eminently holy per- 
sons, on special states and frames of 
mere feeling, as evidences of piety, 
or of spiritual elevation and advance- 
ment. Such states and frames, 
when thus regarded, are earnestly 
sought as invaluable blessings ; and 
when at any time they are not re- 
alized, discouragement, doubts, and 
inward anguish follow of necessity, 
although there still exists the same 
conscious sincerity of devotion, and 
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the same strength of purpose to live 
to God alone asever. Hence it has, 
not always been the case, as it cer- 
tainly should have been, that the 
holiest have been the happiest Chris- 
tians. Not that emotion is by any 
means to be regarded as undesirable. 
If a piety all impulses, is unsteady 
and often fanatical ; a frozen, calcu- 
lating piety is unlovely and inefli- 
cient. Where there is sound and 
healthful piety, principle,—a settled 
steadfast faith, is the element of con- 
stancy and strength; emotion the 
element of warmth, activity, and 
beauty. In the example of our 
blessed Lord, and of such men as 
Fenelon, Leighton, and President 
Edwards, we see that great elevation 
of religious character, may coexist 
with an impressive calmness, a 
sweet, we may almost say, sublime 
tranquillity of spirit. Temperament 
no doubt has its influence, and pre- 
vious intellectual and mental training 
also, on the complexion of the spirit- 
ual life; inward conflicts, and out- 
ward trials must sometimes discom- 
pose, in a measure, the serenest 
spirits; but the Scriptures clearly 
inculcate the idea of a state of col- 
lectedness, and steady peace arising 
from the repose of the soul on God, 
as that in which the believer should 
be found. The teachings of the 
work before us, are in harmony with 
what has now been said, and deserve 
a considerate attention. 

In the second and third parts of 
the work, in which grace is exhibited 
as effecting the crucifixion of self, 
and bringing the soul, through the 
indwelling of the spirit, to a calm, 
elevated, peaceful life in God, there 
is also much to instruct and profit 
the devout disciple in his aspirations. 
That the duty of producing all the 
graces of the spirit in the life, of 
carrying out the purpose of the soul 
to be the Lord’s by steady vigorous 
persevering effort to bring all the 
appetites, dispositions and habits, 
and all the powers both of body and 
mind, into subjection to that purpose ; 
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and also, of learning the blessed art 
of drawing daily and hourly happi. 
ness directly from the pure Eternal 
Fountain by the resting of the soul 
in God, has not been sufficiently in. 
sisted on, and is not felt as it should 
be by the majority of professing 
Christians, we believe. There is so 
much, in this age of hurried activity, 
to draw the attention outward, such 
a constant and rapid succession of 
important and often thrilling inci- 
dents, that there can not but be dan. 
ger of a piety that looks in but one 
direction, and so is wanting in com. 
pleteness of development and rich- 
ness of experience. We earnestly 
wish that that part of practical re- 
ligion which consists in self-disci- 
pline, might be made more promi- 
nent in the church ; that the obliga. 
tion to strip Christian character, as 
it stands before the world, of those 
excrescences which too often mar its 
beauty, and to render it, in a far 
higher degree than it ordinarily is, 
the embodiment of whatsoever traits 
are pure and lovely and of good 
report, might be far more generally 
and deeply felt. If the church is to 
vindicate the great doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith, and to make the 
world understand that it is indeed 
the articulus stantis vel cadentis ec- 
clesi@, she must practically illus- 
trate its power to produce, at once 
the deepest spirituality, and the most 
admirable completeness and harmo- 
ny of the exterior life. So far as 
the second and third parts of the 
work before us, bear directly on this 
result, they furnish many valuable 
hints, and will leave a happy influ- 
ence on the mind of the thoughtful 
reader. We think their usefulness 
impaired so far as they exhibit prom- 
inently the author’s peculiar views 
in respect to the nature of sanctifis 
cation or perfection. 

Without dwelling more particu- 
larly on those portions of Prof. Up- 
ham’s volume which, considered in 
themselves, we have read with satis- 
faction, it is time that we come to 
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speak of the peculiar theory of the 
Christian life which he adopts ; and 
on which he has proceeded in the 
preparation of his work. ‘This the- 
ory continually appears throughout 
the work; and according as this is 
found to be correct or otherwise, 
must the value of the work, when 
considered as a whole, be very much 
determined. It may be summarily 
stated thus. ‘The hidden life is a 
“peculiar modification of Christian 
experience ;” and consists, essen- 
tially, in the attainment of what he 
denominates holiness, sanctification, 
and evangelical or Christian perfec- 
tion. This attainment he regards 
as practicable, and as obligatory on 
all Christians in the present life. 
In order to make it, the Christian 
who is as yet only in the lowerand or- 
dinary stages of the divine life, must 
begin with a solemn act of seif-con- 
secration ; devoting himself soul and 
body to the Lord, and that forever. 
This is to be followed by the ex- 
ercise of appropriating faith, or the 
faith of acceptance ; and hence will 
ensue the full assurance of faith and 
perfect love ; or in other words, the 
soul will become at once sanctified. 
As a necessary consequence, the 
predominant influence of sense up- 
on it ceases, or nature is crucified, 
and it is led thenceforth wholly by 
the inward guidance of the Spirit of 
God. 


In setting ourselves to examine 
this theory in some detail, we have 
no intention to play the critic. We 
can not suffer ourselves on a subject 
of such grave and vital interest, to 
indulge the ambition, if we feel it, 
of aflecting piquancy or acumen. 


But as any mistake, in a matter of 


so much moment, must be especially 
pernicious ; and as the work before 
us has already found an extensive 
circulation, and carries with it all 
the weight of such a name, we deem 
It to be our duty to call in question 
the correctness of some of Prof. 
Upham’s views. He himself, we 
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are sure, not less than we, would 
regret that any but correct views on 
this subject should gain a general 
currency. We shall direct our atten- 
tion particularly to his theory of the 
Christian life as above briefly stated. 

We say, then, that we are not en- 
tirely satisfied with the restricted 
and peculiar sense which Professor 
Upham gives to the phrase hidden, 
or interior life. We would not, of 
course, deny to any author the right, 
occasionally to employ epithets in a 
new and unusual sense, if he makes 
his own usage plain by proper defi- 
nition. But if to change the signifi- 
cance of a term involve a departure 
from actual truth, and if the change 
appears to be made for the sake of 
some advantage which the substitu- 
ted sense affords to him who adopts 
it in his argument, the right is plain- 
ly not to be allowed. Both these 
objections seem to us to exist in the 
present case. It is commonly un- 
derstood,—and we think it would be 
difficult to show that it is not so cor- 
rectly understood,—that the Chris- 
tian life as such, in all its degrees, 
and not any particular modification 
of it, is what the sacred writers, espe- 
cially Paul, characterize as the ‘* hid- 
den life.” According to the apos- 
tle, the moment any man is in Christ 
* he is a new creature,”—has begun 
a new spiritual and peculiar life, un- 
like the life of nature or sense which 
he lived before, and unintelligible to 
those who are still natural men. 
The believer, even from the first, is 
alive from the dead; is quickened 
together with Christ; and is called 
not absolutely, but by way of dis- 
tinction from the unrenewed, holy 
or sanctified ; the same persons who 
are thus characterized being rebuked 
severely for their inconsistencies, 
and their Christian attainments be- 
ing clearly shown to have been but 
small. And further, to assume the 
term in question as properly descrip- 
tive only of those who have attain- 
ed to what the author calls evangel- 
ical perfection, enables him to quote 
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such passages as recognize an inte- 
rior life in such a way that they 
seem to favor his idea of such per- 
fection, while really they do not. 
We must question, therefore, the 
propriety, the fairness we will say, 
of such a use of the language. We 
must object to it as unscriptural, and 
as giving the author an advantage 
in the supportof his peculiar views 
to which he is not entitled. It isa 
concession, too, which we would 
be slow to make, and one which we 
should fear would be practically 
dangerous, that men can be Chris- 
tians at all, who have not evidence 
that it is, in an important sense, 
true of them that they are dead to 
sin, and alive to holiness; or as itis 
expressed again, that they are dead, 
and that their life is hid with Christ 
in God. If it be correct, to restrict 
the idea of the interior of life to 
those only who have reached a giv- 
en point of Christian progress, we 
shouid be at a loss how to distinguish 
all who as yet are short of this from 
the unrenewed. 


But not to dwell upon the term in 
question, we pass to the state itself 
which Prof. Upham uses it to desig- 
nate. What is evangelical perfec- 
tion, holiness, or sanctification in his 
view? This inquiry is fundamen- 
tal, in order toa right understanding 
of his book ; and we will endeavor 
to put our readers in possession of 
the answer, as briefly and precisely 
as we can; reserving, for the pres- 
ent, what we wish to say as to the 
propriety of applying such language 
to describe the state intended. The 
nature of holiness, as described in the 
second chapter of the work before 
us, is substantially what Mr. Wesley 
defines it to be in his sermons on 
the subject of Christian perfection. 
It does not mean sin/ess petfection. 
It consists with “ imperfection of the 
physical system, and of the intel- 
lectual powers ; with liability to in- 
terruption or suspension; with the 
weakness and vitiation of its exer- 


cises by infirmity; with stron 

temptations ; and, also, with all up. 
avoidable errors and imperfections 
of judgment, which, in their ulti. 
mate causes, result from Adam's 
sin, and require atonement.” We 
quote verbatim these expressions, 
Positively, it is a state in which the 
power of faith and love preserves 
from all known deliberate sin. We 
are at pains to be exact where the 
author has not defined directly, but 
has only described in a somewhat 
vague and general manner ; and if 
we understand him, the above state. 
ment expresses precisely his idea. 
Is it asserting wholly a new doctrine, 
when he aflirms that this attainment 
all Christians may make, and are 
bound to make, and that it is actual- 
ly made by many in the present 
life? We think not. We know 
no orthodox .writer who maintains 
that Christians can not, and do not 
ofien, attain to such a degree of 
faith and love, as that they would 
sooner die than commit deliberate 
willful sin ; or who does not, on the 
contrary, urge the duty of attaining 
iton all. And the recorded expe- 
rience of many eminent Christians 
shows, that they had so consecrated 
themselves to God, and had arrived 
at such an assurance of faith and 
purity of love, that they were will- 
ing to do any thing, to be any thipg, 
or to suffer any thing, for Christ; 
although ft is true that the thought 
that they were entirely holy, sancti- 
fied, or perfect, in any proper mean- 
ing of these terms, never once 0c- 
curred to them. Prof. Upham, then, 
and our standard Congregational 
writers, agree in this, that a certain 
Christian attainment may be reached 
and should be in the present life. 
To this state Prof. Upham applies 
the name holiness ; but these writers 
mean something widely different by 
this term, when they use it as the 
synonym of perfection ; viz. the 
absolute boliness which existed in 
Adam before the fall, and in the 
man Christ Jesus. He then affirms 
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that holiness, that is, in his sense, is 
attained in this life ; they affirm that 
holiness, that is, in their sense, is not 
thus attained. ‘The parties mean to 
afirm entirely different things ; in- 
ssmuch as the admitted existence of 
alarge class of sins, is not incon- 
sistent with the idea of holiness 
which one adopts, while it is wholly 
incompatible with the idea of holi- 
ness adopted by the other. When, 
therefore, Prof. Upham assumes it as 
“the popular doctrine, that no man 
ever has been sanctified, or ever will 
be sanctified till the moment of 
death,” and speaks of ** the common 
doctrine of the impossibility of pres- 
ent sanctification,” we can not but 
think that, however unintentionally, 
he misleads his readers; and that 
all he says by way of opposing the 
common doctrine is gratuitous,—a 
probandum non negata. Itis not the 
common doctrine, but merely the 
words of that doctrine with his own 
definitions put upon them, which in 
reality he opposes. ‘The common 
doctrine is, that absolute, sinless 
perfection is not attained in the 
present life, and this he also be- 
lieves, according to his own state- 
ments. ‘This inaccuracy in a mat- 
ter so essential, is peculiarly unfor- 
tunate. It embarrasses the reader, 
throughout the book, by an ambigu- 
ity attaching to such words as holy, 
perfect, sanctified, whenever they 
occur. Justice, both to himself and 
others, as it seems to us, imposed on 
the author the duty of stating ex- 
plicitly, in what sense he would 
maintain holiness to be attainable in 
the present life, and as explicitly, 
whether the ** popular doctrine” de- 
hies it in the same sense. 

As we have said, we think it gen- 
erally admitted by orthodox writers 
and teachers, that such a state, sub- 
stantially, as Prof. Upham denomi- 
hates sanctification or perfection, is 
hotonly attainable, but that its at- 
lainment is essential to a clear and 
and satisfying evidence of disci- 
Pleship. It is such a state, we sup- 
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pose, which Paul describes, when he 
says that he exercised himself daily 
to have a conscience void of offense 
towards God and towards men ;— 
and that his rejoicing is this, the tes- 
timony of his conscience, that in 
simplicity and godly sincerity, and 
not with fleshly wisdom, he had his 
conversation in the world. Brain- 
erd must have advanced so far as 
that his whole soul was bent on 
serving God, and that indulgence in 
deliberate sin was with him not 
to be thought of, when he could say, 
‘| longed to be perpetually and en- 
tirely crucified to all things here be- 
low by the cross of Christ; my soul 
was sweetly resigned to God's dis- 
posal of me in every regard ; and 
I saw that nothing had happened but 
what was best for me. I confided 
in God that he would never leave me, 
though I should walk through the val- 
ley of the shadow of death. It was 
then my meat and my drink to be ho- 
ly, to live to the Lord and die to the 
Lord.”” And Edwards, when he could 
thus express himself: * The per- 
son of Christ appeared ineflably 
excellent, with an excellency great 
enough to swallow up all thought 
and conception. I felt an ardency 
of soul to be, what I know not oth- 
erwise how to express, emptied and 
annihilated ; to lie in the dust, and 
to be full of Christ alone; to love 
him with a holy and pure love; to 
trust in him ; to live upon him; to 
serve and follow him, and to be 
perfectly sanctified, and made pure 
by a divine and heavenly purity.” 
And Henry Martyn, when such lan- 
guage as the following burst forth 
from the fullness of his heart :—* I 
do not know that any thing would 
be a heaven to me, but the service 
of Christ and the enjoyment of his 
presence. O, how sweet is life when 
spent in his service!” Although 
the new-born soul is ordinarily de- 
fective, at first, in its views, and as 
it were feeble and trembling in its 
first steps in the way of life,—is in 
short a babe in Christ,—it naturally 
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comes in a longer or shorter period, 
as the case may be, to a point at 
which its views are clear, its evi- 
dence of inward grace in a good 
degree conclusive ; its love to God’s 
character, to his cause, and to his 
people, and its submission to his 
will, things of delightful conscious- 
ness ; its hatred of sin deep, and its 
devotion to God’s service firm and 
settled. There are those, indeed, 
and they are too numerous, who are 
by their own neglect, always falter- 
ing, always lingering amidst the ru- 
diments of evangelical experience ; 
but there are many, also, who hav- 
ing passed the point just mentioned, 
are thenceforward steadfast, con- 
sistent, vigorous Christians ; in sim- 
plicity of faith and love, and in sin- 
gleness and purity of purpose, stead- 
ily aiming at the glory of that Sa- 
vior whom their souls adore ; and 
whose constraining love gives them 
their highest impulse. Such a state 
is, we conceive, inconsistent with the 
idea of indulging even one “ delibe- 
rate, willful sin.” The faith of such 
a state, is so full of assurance, that 
the soul rests with habitual comfort 
upon God ; and its love is so pure 
and so perfect, that it casteth out 
fear. Such we take to be the state 
of those who use language like that 
which we have just now quoted ;— 
a state reached in all cases, by oft- 
repeated acts of self-consecration, 
by earnest longings for the inward 
unction of the Holy Spirit, and by 
a cordial acceptance of the promis- 
es. And yet Brainerd and Ed- 
wards and Martyn, and others like 
them, are found after having reach- 
ed this state, mourning deeply over 
their daily sins. How is this to be 
interpreted ? Prof. Upham’s theory 
says, that such are sanctified, holy, 
perfect persons; only that for want of 
right views, they do not rightly under- 
stand their own spiritual state ; that 
these sins of which they are still 
conscious, and which consist in the 
“ interruption or suspension” of ho- 
ly exercises, or in their ** weakness 
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and vitiation by infirmity, together 
with all errors and imperfections of 
judgment which in their ultimate 
causes result from Adam’s gin and 
require atonement,” are not incom. 
patible with perfection ; inasmuch 
as they exist not by the deliberate 
choice and purpose of the soul, but 
notwithstanding such a choice and 
purpose to be the Lord’s. The dis. 
tinction which this theory makes 
between the sins which proceed di. 
rectly from the deliberate choice of 
the mind, and those which, in oppo. 
sition to the supreme purpose of the 
soul, result from the workings of de. 
praved nature, and from the effects 
of long habits of sin, is a clear and 
important one. Doubtless the Chris. 
tian who has the consciousness that 
he no longer knowingly and willful. 
ly yields himself to be the servant 
of sin, and that he cordially relies 
for acceptance on the atoning sacri- 
fice of Christ, while he struggles 
with the law in his members which 
wars against the law of the mind, is 
in a state which authorizes him to 
be calm and happy ; and to feel that 
to him there is now no more con- 
demnation, since he has ceased to 
be willingly subject unto sin, and 
has found refuge in Christ Jesus. 
He may say—Abba, Father! with 
a sweet spirit of adoption; he may 
repose in all his duties, cares and 
sorrows, calmly and fearlessly on 
the arm of everlasting love; he 
may delight in God as his full, satis- 
fying and eternal portion; and be 
willing to leave all and to suffer all, 
to do his will. He may be, in short, 
a genuine, true-hearted, faithful, 
steadfast believer. But is it proper, 
is it safe to say, that he is now per- 
fect, sanctified, holy, while he is 
still at so wide a remove from the 
state in which, as a man, his divine 
Redeemer lived on earth? The 
church in general says, no; and we 
think correctly. 

Js it then true, the inquiry will oc- 
cur, that there is no real difference 
between the views of Prof. Upham 
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and those which generally prevail 
on the subject of his treatise? Is 
the whole apparent difference in fact 
amerely verbal one? ‘The answer 
is, that his theory and that generally 
received, both agree that all Chris- 
tians are bound to be as holy as they 
can be; that they can, and often do, 
love God with a fervent and supreme 
affection, which prefers him, as the 
portion of the soul, above all selfish 
and carnal gratifications, and which 
trusts him so simply and implicitly, 
as that they sweetly and peacefully 
leave all their interests in his hands, 
and have no will but his; and that 
they can keep themselves so unspot- 
ted from the world, as to be habitu- 
ally led by the Spirit of God, and so 
as not to indulge in any known and 
willful sin.—But here are essential 
points of difference. The common 
theory holds up before the mind of the 
believer, as the perfection at which 
he is to aim, the spotless, absolute 
perfection which the divine Redeem- 
erexhibited in his complete obedi- 
ence to the holy law of God. The 
other presents to him, as perfection, 
astate, desirable indeed, and eleva- 
ted, but very far short of this. The 
common theory supposes, that when 
the heart is first renewed, all its mo- 
ral exercises, and faith and love 
among the rest, are feeble and im- 
perfect ; that by grace and spiritual 
discipline combined, they are gra- 
dually matured; that the causes 
which disturb them are gradually 
rooted out, and the powers of the 
spiritual man steadily developed and 
improved ; and that this process, by 
which the soul of the disciple is 
moulded into the likeness of Christ 
and prepared for heaven, is sancti- 
feation. ‘The other requires the 
new-born soul to exercise perfect 
faith and perfect love at once ; and 
on condition that this is done, prom- 
ses the gift of deliverance from the 
power of sin, by a simple act of God. 
Sanctification, according to this view, 
8 this gift ; and like justification, is 
hot @ process, but an instantaneous 
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work of divine grace upon the soul. 
It is easy to see that these differ- 
ences, when followed out into details, 
are very wide. 

Which, then, is the true doctrine 
of holiness or perfection ; that 
which presents to the mind, as the 
mark towards which it is to press, 
absolute, Christ-like perfection, or 
that which presents a lower, and in 
many respects, a defective state ? 
We turn to the Scriptures: and we 
readily admit, that the sacred wri- 
ters apply the terms holy, sanctified, 
and even perfect, to Christians in 
the present life ; not, however, as 
we think it entirely obvious, in their 
strict and proper meaning, but in a 
qualified and peculiar sense. If it 
is said that this is all that the theory 
of perfection in the present life re- 
quires, inasmuch as it is just this 
qualified sense in which the advo- 
cates of this theory use the term, 
the answer is, that when believers 
are called, in reference to their pre- 
sent state, holy, sanctified or perfect, 
in the Scriptures, it is never with re- 
spect to any certain point of spirit- 
ual progress which they have reach- 
ed, or any peculiar modification of 
the divine life to which they have at- 
tained, and by which they are dis- 
tinguished from other converted 
men ; but invariably to denote the 
simple fact, that they are truly pious 
men—men who have been born 
again, and have some gracious dis- 
positions—and to distinguish them 
from the wholly sinful world. If 
any choose to call all renewed per- 
sons holy, sanctified, or perfect, in 
a comparative sense, and to distin- 
guish them from natural men who 
have no holiness at all, we grant 
them without doubt the sanction of 
the Bible ; and we have no fear that 
this use of language will prove in 
any way pernicious. But we can 
not for a moment admit, that to take 
these terms to designate a particular 
state, or point of progress in the life 
of God, such as that to which Prof. 
Upham and others have applied 
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them, has any warrant in the Scrip- 
tures. 

And on the other hand, we un- 
derstand our Lord and his Apostles 
to hold up continually to every Chris- 
tian, absolute moral perfection as the 
prize of his high calling, and asa prac- 
ticable ultimate attainment. When 
the divine Redeemer undertook his 
mission to our world, he proposed 
to himself to open the door for a 
complete deliverance of those who, 
as transgressors, were cut off from 
access to God—were under the hea- 
vy condemnation of his law, and 
hopeless of relief from any means 
of their own devising. He meant 
to bring to those who should receive 
him as a Savior, a full release from 
the power of Satan, and from all the 
evils of a state of sin. Hence he 
did three things. He rendered par- 
don and justification possible, that is, 
consistent with justice, by the offer- 
ing of himself a sacrifice; he sup- 
plied the means and influences 
which were adapted to lead to holi- 
ness ; and finally, he placed clearly 
and distinctly before the minds of 
men, the true standard, the divine 
IDEAL, of moral excellence. 


In the Sermon on the Mount, for 
example, we have an admirable 
specimen of the manner in which he 
sought to exalt men’s conceptions of 
the nature of true goodness, and at 
the same time to enforce the obliga- 
tion to attain it. He insists on a 
class of virtues as of the highest 
value, which are very lightly thought 
of by the world; sanctions the mo- 
ral law and upholds its spirituality ; 
and then sums up all by pointing us 
to the spotless moral purity of our 
Heavenly Father, and commanding 
us to take that as our glorious mod- 
el; to make that the measure by 
which to judge ourselves ; and never 
to rest satisfied till we attain an en- 
tire likeness to that unsullied excel- 
lence. ‘“ Be ye therefore PERFECT, 
even as your Father who is in hea- 
ven is perfect.” The Apostles en- 


force continually this great | 

of their Master. Eccsistors-tige 
—higher—is their watchword. The 
perfection of Christ it is that the 

continually hold up as that which 
the disciple must aspire to reach, 
** Be ye holy, for lam holy.” « Ag 
he which hath called you is holy, 
so be ye holy.” “ Brethren,” says’ 
Paul, “1 count not myself to have 
apprehended; but this one thing 
I do; forgetting those things which 
are behind, and reaching forth to 
those things which are before, | 
press towards the mark, for the prize 
of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.” 


Now this absolute moral perfec. 
tion, for which man was originally 
made, from which he has been ut 
terly cast down by sin, and to which 
it is the design of the great plan of 
salvation to restore him, involves 
twothings. The first is, right moral 
action. The infallible rule of moral 
action is the law of God. As God 
is infinite in wisdom, he perfectly 
understood, when he gave his law, 
all the relations and all the duties of 
man, and the limits of his capaci- 
ties. While it is clear, then, that 
actual obedience to God's law is 
within the reach of man’s ability, it 
is equally clear that this will make 
him perfect in his conduct, and that 
any thing short of this will destroy 
perfection. 

The second thing involved in true 
perfection is, a sound moral condi- 
tion of all the faculties, propensities 
and habits of the soul. A being 
can not properly be called perfect, 
even if his actions are strictly right, 
unless all the powers, dispositions 
and propensities of his nature, are 
such as that he acts right easily, as 
it were, spontaneously, and without 
a struggle. God did not intend, 
when he created man, that he should 
find the doing of the divine will a 
burdensome and painful work. All 
the powers of the soul were so adapt- 
ed to his service, that no painful ef- 
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fort should be required, and no rig- 
orous discipline necessary, in order 
toengage them in it. And all the 

nsities, also, were in the direc- 
tion of duty, as prescribed by God. 
Had man continued in the perfec- 
tion in which God created him, he 
would have had all his faculties, and 
all his mental tendencies, and the 
constantly increasing force of habit, 
in entire harmony with the dictates 
of conscience, and with the divine 
mle of action as revealed. He 
would have acted right, not by a 
constant warfare with himself, which 
js characteristic of an imperfect be- 
ing, but without a warfare,—with 
a consenting and obedient nature. 
Any unfitness in the condition of the 
mind for any moral duty, any ne- 
cessity of self-conquest in order to 
discharge it, is proof of a deranged 
and imperfect moral state. 

It may seem hardly necessary to 
insist on a point so plain, as that 
what we have now described is the 
only true perfection ; that no being 
can be considered perfect, of whom 
itis true, either that his moral ac- 
tion is in any respect defective, or 
his moral nature in any respect de- 
ranged. It is the glory of angels, 
that they perfectly obey God’s law 
with a nature that, like a harp with 
every chord in tune, is perfectly pre- 
pared. And we perceive at once, 
that if we suppose any thing short 
of this, even in the least particular, 
the idea of perfection ceases. For 
if, as is admitted by all sound mor- 
alists, there is an eternal and immu- 
table distinction between right and 
wrong, then goodness must be every 
where and in all beings essentially 
thesame. The fundamental prin- 
ciples of right moral action, must be 
the same to God and to his creatures ; 
and there must be one rule of duty— 
one standard by which to test char- 
acter—to angels and to men. The 
moral perfection of the Deity, is the 
perfect conformity of his conduct to 
right principles—and the perfect 
moral condition of all the attributes 
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or faculties, so to speak, of his glo- 
rious nature. The moral perfection 
of angels, is the perfect conformity 
of their conduct to the same right 
principles, and the perfect moral 
condition of all the faculties of their 
nature. ‘The moral perfection of 
man, is the conformity of his actions 
to the same right principles, and the 
perfect moral condition of all the 
faculties of his nature. And it is 
clear, in this view, that true perfec- 
tion is one and the same thing in all 
beings. If it is said—Prof. Upham 
does not say this, but it has often 
been urged by others—that God is 
infinite and we finite; we answer, 
that this makes no difference at all 
on the question of moral perfection. 
The objection entirely mistakes the 
case. It supposes that the degree of 
goodness in a being depends on the 
extent of the capacities which he 
possesses; which is not true. A 
piece of mechanism may be very 
simple—may have few parts, and 
may be applied to a very humble 
purpose ; but if its: parts are all in 
order, and it answers its end entire- 
ly, there is just as much and just the 
same perfection in it, as in a ma- 
chine which is far more ingenious 
and complicated in contrivance, and 
is applied toa far nobler end. Each 
does all that it ought to do, and is 
all that it ought to be; and the one 
as truly as the other. And even so, 
if man does all he ought to do, and 
and is all he ought to be, nothing 
better, nothing higher, nothing more 
perfect, can be affirmed of angels, 
or, with reverence be it said, of the 
Deity himself. All, on such a sup- 
position, are examples of true moral 
perfection, and of one and the same 
moral perfection. Man, in such a 
case, is perfect even as the angels ; 
and even as, in the language of the 
Savior, his Father which is in heaven 
is perfect. And further, is not the 
idea of an inferior sort of perfection 
in itself absurd? Does not the lan- 
guage, indeed, involve a contradic- 
tion? For what is an inferior kind 
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of perfection but an imperfect kind 
of perfection—that is, no perfection 
at all? If moral perfection is com- 
plete freedom from moral blemish 
or defect ; if a morally perfect be- 
ing is one whose nature and whose 
actions have no defect of a moral 
kind, is it not just as absurd to talk 
of a higher and a lower sort of mo- 
ral perfection, as it is to talk of a 
higher and lower sort of infinity, or 
a longer and shorter eternity? Be- 
ings may differ inconceivably in 
their natural constitution—imay be 
of all ranks in the scale of existence : 
but the moral perfection of the high- 
est and the lowest must be one, 
namely, that which combines the 
two elements—perfection of moral 
action, and perfection in the condi- 
tion of the moral nature. Without 
both these elements, no being can 
be morally perfect; with them, all 
are alike perfect. 


As to the question, how this per- 
fection which Jesus Christ requires, 
shall be attained,—how sinful, ruin- 
ed man, when he has been pardoned 
and renewed, shall become pure as 
God is pure,—it is plain, that one 
part of the achievement consists in 
putting away all known sin, and 
striving after entire conformity in 
moral action to the law of God. To 
this course, the Gospel continually 
urges the believer. If ye love me, 
says Christ, keep my command- 
ments. If a man come after me, 
and forsake not all that he hath, he 
can not be my disciple. Likewise 
reckon ye yourselves to be dead in- 
deed unto sin, but alive unto God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. How 
shall we that are dead to sin, live 
any longer therein? says Paul. 
And every man that hath this hope 
in him, purifieth himself even as he 
is pure, says John in the same spirit. 
Allowing one’s self in acts of sin, is 
contrary even to the very idea of 
Christian character ; and sin impairs 
the evidence of our abiding in Christ 
just so far as it gains any advantage 
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over us. It is only by dying unto 
sin, devoting ourselves with all our 
faculties to God, acknowledging in 
our inmost souls that we are not our 
own, and taking God’s will to be 
ours, and his fullness to be our suf. 
ficient portion, that we can make 
progress towards the true perfection, 
It will only be when our moral cop. 
duct is so conformed to the divine 
requirements, that to the omnisciept 
eye we are chargeable with no wrong 
action—that we shall have reached 
the line of duty. ‘Till then, we shall 
not be perfect in action, and shall 
have need to mourn over our delip. 
quencies and to be continually press. 
ing on. 


And then it must be added, that 
in the work of becoming truly per: 
fect, it is necessary that the believer, 
relying on God’s effectual grace, 
should use appropriate means to 
raise up his moral nature from the 
ruins of the fall, and recover it from 
the dreadful derangements produced 
by a life of sin. Here is the labor; 
a labor so great, that were it not for 
the exceeding richness of Gospel 
provisions, and the eternal and inex- 
haustible fullness of grace which is 
offered us in Jesus Christ our Lord, 
we must utterly despair. Sin has 
rendered the passions of the soul 
restless and difficult of control. It 
has so perverted the affections, that 
they are disposed continually to fast- 
en on unworthy and forbidden ob- 
jects. It has so blunted the moral 
sensibilities, and vitiated the moral 
taste, that even in the regenerated 
soul, the power of moral beauty,— 
the loveliness of goodness,—makes 
but a feeble impression and awakens 
but moderate admiration. It has 
placed the soul under the urgent in- 
fluence of habit; so that, from this 
cause, it is pressed towards evil with 
a mighty power. All these effects 


of sin are to be obliterated from the 
moral nature, before the great work 
of attaining perfection is completed. 
The violence of the passions must be 
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thoroughly subdued, and they com- 
pletely subjected to reason and to 
conscience. ‘The affections must be 
elevated and purified, so that they 
shall go out towards nothing but 
what is truly excellent and holy. 
The moral sense must be brought to 
that degree of tenderness and re- 
finement, that it can perfectly ap- 
preciate and feel what is morally at- 
tractive. ‘The tyranny of pernicious 
habits must be utterly destroyed, and 
all the force of habit be brought into 
alliance with what is good. When 
all this is done, and not before, there 
will be no law in the members war- 
ring against the law of the mind ; 
no flesh lusting against the Spirit; 
no strife and conflict in the soul. 
When all this is done, then the 
ruined temple of man’s nature will 
appear in its original glory, with all 
its stones replaced, its shattered col- 
umns reérected, its arches restored 
to original symmetry and strength, 
and all its beauty and proportion as 
at first. Man will then be the same 
noble, godlike being that he was 
when he came from the hand of his 
Creator. ‘This will be perfection,— 
true perfection,—the only true per- 
fection. 

But here we meet another ques- 
tion. When does our blessed Lord 
require us to arrive at this perfec- 
tion? And to this we reply—with 
the least possible delay—as soon as 
the nature of the case admits. On 
this part of the subject what we 
have just been showing will be 
borne in mind, that sanctification to 
perfection, consists of two distinct 
parts—the abandonment of sin—and 
the restoration of the moral nature. 
If now we ask, when Jesus Christ 
will have his followers abandon sin ? 
—we say, at once: without the 
delay of a single hour. God for- 
bid, says the Apostle, that we who 
are dead to sin, should live any 
longer therein. It is asserting only 
a palpable truism, to say that there 
is no necessity that any believer 
should go on to allow himself in 
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sin. Necessity and sin are incom- 
patible terms. What is necessary 
can not be sinful, and what is sin- 
ful can not be necessary. Where- 
fore, says Paul again, let us lay 
aside every weight and the sin which 
doth so easily beset us, and let us 
run with patience the race which 
is set before us. If we mean to 
be Christ’s, and especially if we 
mean to make rapid Christian pro- 
gress, we are to settle once for all 
the principle that we are never 
to give place to sin—never, on any 
pretence whatever, to suffer our- 
selves to do that whieh conscience 
and the law of God forbid, or to 
omit what they require. ‘There is 
reason to fear that the views of ma- 
ny are very loose on this point ; 
that many who profess religion, do 
not feel that God requires, and their 
Christian profession requires them, 
now to cease from every sin; and 
to yield themselves to God as the 
servants of righteousness. Yet this 
is the demand of the Gospel ; and 
we may be sure that our divine mas- 
ter never did, and never will, give us 
any license to commit what we know 
to be sin, occasionally, or to wait a 
moment, before we part with the sin 
that is most dear. 

In respect to the other thing 
which is included in perfection, the 
restoration of the moral nature, the 
case is different. ‘This must of ne- 
cessity be a gradual work. Noth- 
ing buta miracle can make it other- 
wise. ‘The sick man, when his dis- 
ease has begun toleave him, requires 
time, and exercise, and careful nour- 
ishment, to repair his wasted vigor, 
and bring back the elasticity of a 
healthful body. And even so it is 
indispensable that the soul, with its 
powers enfeebled and deranged by 
the disease of sin, should, when the 
Great Physician has administered 
the effectual remedy for the deadly 
malady, have time to recover, un- 
der the influence of God’s truth and 
spirit, and disciplinary providence, 
and by means of a vigorous self- 
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training and self-dicipline. All we 
can say on this point, is,—that the 
more faithful the believer is in the 
use of means, the more rapidly will 
he regain what sin has robbed him 
of, the blessedness and glory of a 
perfect moral nature,—a nature that 
shall truly bear God’s image ; and 
that he is most solemnly bound to 
give all diligence in the work ; to 
strive as one that contendeth for a 
crown, so that in the least practica- 
ble time, he may undo what his life 
of sin has done, to unfit his moral 
nature for God’s service. If he is 
faithful in his efforts, especially if 
he takes hold by an active faith, of 
the all-sufficiency of Christ, he will 
find himself gaining victories, one 
by one, over the corruptions of his 
nature. His passions will become 
more governable ; his moral sensi- 
bilities more acute; his affections 
and tastes more pure and elevated ; 
and habit coming to his aid, will 
lend continually a stronger and 
stronger influence in favor of his du- 
ty. He will be more and more 
sensible that he is filled with the Spir- 
it, and led by the Spirit; and of 
course will have more and more of 
the witness in himself, that he is 
born of God. He will be able to 
see clearly, as he examines himself 
from time to time, that grace is de- 
stroying the old man which is cor- 
rupt, and making the new man to 
grow up unto the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Christ ; 
and thus making him meet,—fit 
in character,—to be a partaker of 
the inheritance of the saints in light. 
When this last point is reached, 
and the moral man perfectly re- 
stored, perfection is really attained. 
If now any are anxious to inquire 
whether this last part of the great 
work of rising to perfection,—this 
perfect regaining of soundness in the 
moral nature, is ever accomplished 
in the present life,—we answer that 
the question seems to us of very 
little practical consequence indeed. 
It isa clear case, that we are sol- 
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emnly bound to strive to attain it 
as soon as possible, be the time ne. 
cessary for this purpose longer or 
shorter. It is also certain, for the 
Scriptures teach it, that God gives 
to all true believers who have not 
before attained it, a full victory over 
the body of sin, or the carnal na. 
ture at death. So that every one 
who is faithful to his master, does 
sooner or later, prove in his owy 
experience the completeness of sal. 
vation, and the all-sufficiency of the 
Savior ; and thus attains to absolute 
perfection. If any are still dispo. 
sed to press the question, we sa 
that, for ourselves, we know of but 
two instances in which humanity 
perfect in action and in nature,— 
perfect as angels and as God,—ab. 
solutely perfect, has been exhibited 
in our world :—that of our first pa- 
rents in Eden before the fall,—and 
that of the second Adam, the man 
Christ Jesus. We assert nothing 
on the subject. We only say, that 
if there have been other examples 
of the only true perfection, in the 
present world, neither sacred nor 
profane history has preserved the 
memory of them, and we know no 
evidence of the fact. 

If here it should be said, that we 
can feel but little encouragement 
to strive to attain perfection, accord 
ing to the command of Christ, if we 
may not feel certain of attaining it 
until we die, we answer, that there 
are abundant facts to prove the con 


trary. Look at the painter or the 
sculptor. Each has his ideal of 
beauty. It is a glorious conception, 


far, very far beyond his powers of ex- 
ecution. [is most laborious efforts 
do not reach it; but the eye of the 
soul is ever gazing on it; the im 
agination feasts on it continually; 
and though there is, in this case, @ 
certainty that it never can be reach- 
ed, yet see what efforts are called 
forth by the desire to approximate 
itin some good degree. This de 
sire forever fills and haunts the 
spirit of the artist, warms him with 
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a noble enthusiasm that quickens all 
his powers, and urges him on with 
an impulse, that makes years of the 
closest application and of weari- 
some labor, seem but trifles. He 
feels no want of stimulus, though 
pressing towards a perfection which 
he knows he shall never reach; but 
on the contrary, is often urged to an 
intensity of effort, which wears out 
his body and brings it to the tomb. 
And look too at examples, which 
bear directly on the point. Who have 
hungered and thirsted after right- 
eousness with intenser longings, 
who have striven after self-crucifix- 
ion and likeness to Christ with more 
earnest and persevering efforts, 
who have actually made greater at- 
tainments in the life of God, than 
the Augustines, the Luthers, the 
Paysons of the Christian church ?— 
yet these, and others of kindred 
spirit by thousands, were always 
ready to say with Paul,—I know 
that in me, that is in my flesh, dwell- 
eth no good thing. In their view, 
the work of bringing back their 
moral nature to such a condition 
that all its derangements should dis- 
appear, was so difficult, and re- 
quired such various discipline and 
such thorough inworking of the 
grace of God, that while they were 
resolved to strive with all their pow- 
ers to accomplish it, with all watch- 
fulness and prayer, they felt that 
victory would only come when they 
put off the mortal body, and then 
asthe free gift of grace. The ex- 
perience of all such, we may say 
of the brightest lights which the 
church has ever exhibited to a be- 
nighted world, disproves entirely 
the assertion—that men will not 
strive after the true perfection, un- 
less they know that they shall at- 
tain it soon. 


Now let it be particularly observ- 
ed, that our objection to Professor 
Upham’s theory, is not that it al- 
leges that this absolute perfection is 
actually attained in the present life. 
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It sets up no such claim. As we 
have already shown, although Prof. 
Upham, in form, opposes the ‘ pop- 
ular doctrine” in the early part of 
his treatise, he, in fact, maintains it 
as strongly as ourselves in the pro- 
gress of his work. He disclaims, 
expressly, the idea that sinless per- 
fection is attained in the present life. 
He even goes so far as to admit, in 
his chapter on the confession of sin 
by sanctified persons, that they can 
not be certain that they are free 
even from voluntary transgression. 
“There may be sins in us,” says 
he, “and not merely those which re- 
sult from infirmity and are involun- 
tary, which are seen by the omnis- 
cient eye of God, but which may 
not be obvious to ourselves. * * 

Who, then, is able, either on philo- 
sophical or Scripture principles, to 
assert, absolutely and uncondition- 
ally, that he has been free from sin, 
at least forany great length of time ?” 
We confess, we are surprised at the 
extent of this admission. It looks to 
us exceedingly like an abandon- 
ment altogether of the doctrine of 
perfection in any sense. Either the 
exercise of perfect faith and love 
secures a state of sanctification, or 
freedom from all voluntary sin, ac- 
cording to the theory, or it does not. 
If it does not, the theory falls. But 
if it does, there is certainly no room 
for the admission, that it is impossi- 
ble for any to be positive that they 
have been free from all such sin for 
any great length of time. They are 
bound to believe, if the theory be 
true, undoubtingly, that they are 
preserved from all sins except those 
of mere infirmity. But not to insist 
on this, our difficulty with the theory 
is, not that in its real meaning, it 
places before the mind of the bt- 
liever, as perfection, more than he is 
able to attain in the present life, but 
that it presents far less than the glo- 
rious idea to which the Gospel points 
him; that while, in words, it seems 
to propose something higher than 
the ordinary aim of believers, as the 
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prize of their high calling, in fact, 
it brings down the mind from the 
familiar and habitual contemplation 
of the true perfection, to direct its 
attention to a fictitious or nominal 
perfection, which, of necessity, is 
less ennobling and efficient in its in- 
fluence on the mind. Prof. Upham 
is, indeed, very careful to guard his 
readers against the impression that 
progress ceases when what he calls 
holiness is attained. But after all, 
we can not but feel persuaded, that 
to stimulate to high and holy endea- 
vor, a perfect perfection held up be- 
fore the mind, has a vast advantage 
over an imperfect one! So long as 
the Christian keeps his eye fixed on 
the exalted perfection towards which 
the Scriptures point him—that which 
involves absolute perfection of being 
and of conduct—a likeness to Christ 
and to the pure spirits about his 
throne ; so long he must feel him- 
self powerfully impelled to struggle 
upward. But let him imagine him- 
self perfect, while the carnal nature 
is not yet rooted out; let him bring 
down the standard, and form to him- 
self the notion of an inferior kind of 
perfection, and he will be in danger 
of ceasing to feel what mighty ne- 
cessity there is for effort, in order 
to grow up into the image of God. 


In stating our own views, and 
what we suppose to be the prevail- 
ing doctrine, as to the nature of 
moral perfection, we have necessa- 
rily shown what we regard as the 
true idea of sanctification. The 
theory which we have been consid- 
ering, places sanctification on the 
same ground precisely as justifica- 
tion, in these respects, that both take 
place instantaneously, and both alike 
by an act of faith. The difference 
which it makes between them is, that 
while the latter is a forensic act, a 
setting the sinner right as relates to 
the law, the former is the bestow- 
ment of a positive blessing, the bless- 
ing of grace so to deliver from the 
power of evil as to secure an habit- 
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ual delight in God, and a victory 
over known sin; or the state which 
this theory calls perfection. From 
this notion of sanctification, we of 
course altogether dissent. To sane. 
tify, is to make holy; and if the 
state of holiness or perfection to 
which the Gospel proposes to recov. 
er fallen man, be such as we have 
described it, the work of sanctifica. 
tion must be a process, carried on 
by the grace of God accompanying 
appropriate means; and can not be 
regarded as completed, till the soul 
is fully purified from all traces of 
the disease of sin. To speak of 
sanctification as completed in those 
who still exhibit * such imperfections 
as flow from our fallen condition, 
and our connection with Adam, and 
require the application of Christ's 
blood,”’ those who are not “able to 
assert absolutely and unconditionally 
that they have been free from sin, 
at least for any great length of time,” 
appears to us to be a very singular 
and unauthorized use of terms. The 
Bible speaks of all regenerated men 
as saved, although their salvation is 
yet incomplete, because their ulti- 
mate salvation is made certain. And 
so it speaks of them all as sanctified, 
although the work of sanctification 
is as yet but partially accomplished, 
because God is pledged to carry it 
on to perfection. But as we have 
said before, this use of the term 
proves altogether too much for Prof. 
Upham’s theory, which applies it on- 
ly to such of the regenerated as have 
reached a given point of Christian 
progress. ‘The practical partof the 
matter, is attended with equal diffi- 
culty. The young disciple, with the 
hope that he is renewed and justl- 
fied, wishes to be sanctified also. 
What shall he do? He is a mere 
babe in Christ as yet. His graces 
are only beginning to be developed. 
He has no opportunity to confirm 
his confidence in God, by actual ex- 
perience of his faithfulness; or his 
love, by many rich discoveries of the 
glory of hischaracter. Nevertheless 
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he is directed to make, at once, a per- 
fect and permanent consecration of 
himself, with all his faculties of body 
and of soul to God, and to appro- 
riate to himself the ample provis- 
ions of the Gospel with a perfect 
faith of acceptance ; and this as a 
means to the end, that he may be 
brought immediately into a state of 
complete sanctification or perfection, 
Now this, we do confess, to us seems 
very much like saying to an infant, 
who is just able to totter about by 
the help of his mother’s finger,— 
walk, and you will be able to 
walk. It is telling the inquirer,— 
perform those exercises which are 
implied in a certain state, and you 
will be in that state; or more sim- 
ply,—be perfect, and you will be 
perfect. No doubt, he replies, but 
how shall I attain at once, to such 
self-devotion and such faith? That 
isthe point on which I wish to be 
instructed. Certainly, to discover 
our title to the promises, and to learn 
to appropriate them to ourselves, and 
to offer ourselves to God in frequent 
and hearty self-consecration, are the 
appropriate means of attaining an 
elevated state of piety, and of en- 
abling the soul to rest in God as its 
all-sufficient good. But it appears 
to us equally certain, that such di- 
rections in relation to these duties 
asthose above described, must great- 
ly embarrass the seriously inquiring 
mind. 


We have, perhaps, dwelt suffi- 
ciently on the peculiarities of the 
treatise under review. We have 
endeavored to exhibit the author’s 
views with fairness, and examine 
them with candor; and have freely 
stated our objections. That the 
work will continue to find readers, 
and that its ci.lm and temperate tone, 
and its spiritual views and judicious 
Suggestions on various topics, will 
render it interesting and useful to 
many, we do not doubt. It is due 
to the respected writer, to say, that 
his views are at a wide remove from 
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much that has recently been written 
and said and acted out, on the sub- 
ject of perfection ; and that he has 
so qualified and guarded his state- 
ments, generally, as to avoid, ina 
considerable degree, what might be 
considered practically pernicious in 
the bearings of the theory he adopts. 
He belongs to the sober, meditative 
school of Fenelon, and not to that 
which of late, in some places, has 
been led by impulse into all the ex- 
travagances of popular fanatacism. 
All this, however, does not prevent 
our wishing that the treatise on the 
Interior Life had been written in ac- 
cordance with what we believe to be 
the scriptural doctrine of holiness ; 
in the spirit of Doddridge, rather 
than in that of Michael Molinos and 
Francis De Sales. 


That the attention of the ministry, 
and of the church, may be effectu- 
ally drawn to the practicability and 
necessity of a far higher type of 
Christian life than that which gener- 
ally prevails, is ardently to be de- 
sired. Without this we fear that 
great reverses await us in our reli- 
gious enterprises, and that the with- 
drawment of God’s special grace, 
will leave Zion to long seasons of 
darkness and discouragement. And 
if there is something better withia 
our reach, we are bound surely by 
every obligation not to rest content- 
ed as we are. Let each then look 
at the matter for himself, and feel 
his individual responsibility. Let 
pastors endeavor by the influence of 
their own example and spirit, and by 
steady and continued effort, to bring 
their churches up to the higher walks 
of the life of God. And if there 
are those private Christians, as we 
believe there are, who are earnestly 
desiring to understand better what 
it is to live by faith in Christ, and to 
have comfort in the Holy Spirit, let 
them not give over the pursuit, but 
rest assured that it may be success- 
ful. Deeply do we sympathize with 
the yearnings of every heart that 
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longs for holiness; that pants for 
the true perfection. Blessed are 
they who are striving after entire 
conformity to God, and who feel 
that they can never be content, till 
they have his image perfectly re- 
stored within their souls! Instead 
of checking the aspirations of such, 
we would give them a new impulse. 
We would persuade them, in place 
of calling any attainments they have 
already made perfection, while they 
are conscious that their shattered 
moral constitution has but just begun 
to be restored, to feel like David 
when he said, I shall be satisfied 
when I awake in thy likeness! 
Should any one attain in this life, 
what has been set forth as the true 
perfection, he would have no need 
to speak of it, in order that it might 
be known. Such an one, would 
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shed a glory all around him which 
the world might see. He would be, 
in the midst of sinful men, like the 
evening star, when it looks out jn 
serene and untroubled splendor, 
from among frowning masses of 
dark and angry clouds. And when 
all the faithful disciples of Jesus 
Christ shall finally attain it—having 
put off the body of death and put 
on immortality—the Scriptures tell 
us, that they shall shine forth as the 
sun, in the kingdom of their Father! 
O, it is well worth a life of striving 
to mount up to such a glory! We 
can well afford to fight the good fight 
of faith until we die, while we are 
sure of victory then ;—while we 
have the certainty, that in the lan- 
guage of John, we shall thea be, 
in every moral lineament, like Him 
whom we adore! 


THE PROSPECTS WHICH THE PRESENT AGE PRESENTS 
TO THE CAUSE OF RELIGIOUS FREEDOM. 


Reuicious Frespom—the gift of 
Christ—the hope of earth! Yet, 
on this subject, as on that of civil 
liberty, both in respect to its nature 
and its present condition and pros- 
pects, there is afloat much confusion 
of thought, and much vagueness of 
speech. Multitudes would seem to 
think that earth’s great battle on this 
subject has been fought, and it only 
remains to finish up the fragments 
and sing the peans of victory. _Lit- 
tle do such understand of the full 
import of the thing itself, and of 
its actual condition in the world at 
large ; and still less of the baptisms 
of blood that lie between it and 
universal conquest. We know not 
how to speak intelligently of its 
present prospects except in the light 
of its true nature and its real gene- 
ral condition. 

WHat, IN THE TRUE IDEA OF IT, 
1s Revicious Freepom ? 

Men are wont to speak of the di- 


vine and human governments as if 
they were not only separate and 
distinct, but might with propriety 
be constructed and administered on 
different and even opposite princi- 
ples, and for different and even con- 
flicting ends. No mistake is great- 
er. In strictness of speech and of 
rightful existence and authority, 
there is but one government in the 
universe. All others are but parts 
of the one great whole that ruleth 
in and over all. Within assigned 
limits and for given ends, the sub- 
ordinates may be distinct and sepa- 
rate from the superior, but even 
there they exist only by its allow- 
ance or direction, they are subject 
wholly to its authority and ends, 
and beyond or contrary to these 
they have no rightful existence, 
function, or authority. So far as 
they rightfully go, they serve mere- 
ly its place and its offices, and so 
are but parts of itself; and when, 
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the wayward perversion of those 
who administer them, they cease to 
be just this, or become antagonist 
thereto, the scourge of the Highest 
or the bolts that dash them like a 

tter’s vessel are their portion. 

Now the divine government in its 
relations to this world, and to all 
worlds where sin is and is not hope- 
lessly doomed, has, of necessity, 
three general departments—that of 
Instruction, to enlighten and guide its 
subjects ; that of Sacrifice or Atone- 
ment, to recover and save them ; 
and that of Justice, to maintain its 
own existence, authority, and use- 
fulness, in the protection of the in- 
nocent and the punishment of the 
guilty. 

In each of these departments, 
God, the Supreme Administrator, is 
competent, if he think best, to car- 
ry out all, even the minutest and 
most temporary details of the ad- 
ministration in his own person, and 
by his own immediate and visible 
agency ; or, if he think otherwise, 
is equally competent to call in vari- 
ous intermediate agencies, whether 
of men or things, and commit such 
of the details as he chooses to them, 
he only maintaining such a super- 
vision, support, and direction of the 
whole, as the particular cases and 
the general exigencies of his gov- 
ernment may from time to time de- 
mand. ‘This last we suppose to be 
the divine arrangement for this 
world. Accordingly, God ever has 
had, and with a single exception 
still has, a ministry of intermediate 
agencies on earth corresponding to 
each of the departments named. In 
all ages,—in the works of his hand 
—the green earth and the shining 
heavens ; in the events of his prov- 
idence—now speaking in mercy, 
and now in judgment; in the teach- 
ings of chosen men—prophetic, in- 
structive, encouraging and admoni- 
tory, there: is no land or people but 
has heard the voice and seen the 
shape of God’s earthly Ministry of 
Instruction. In like manner, in the 
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desolation of suspended nature or 
the play of maddened elements, 
and, since the flood at least, in the 
existence and action of civil gov- 
ernment as a present avenger of 
slain or injured innocence, the world 
has had God’s earthly Ministry of 
Justice. And there was a time 
when, in the service and the sacri- 
fices of a consecrated Priesthood, 
it also had an earthly Ministry of 
Sacrifice. But that ministry has 
done its work. In the coming of 
the great High Priest, the offering 
of himself once for all, his entrance 
into the holy of holies in heaven, 
and his exaltation upon the media- 
torial throne as a Prince and Savior, 
and ever-living Intercessor, all earth- 
ly priesthood and sacrifice are at an 
end; and now, the Department of 
Sacrifice in the divine government 
lives only in Christ’s administration 
of it on high, in those memorials of it 
he has left on earth in legacy for his 
people, and those lessons of instruc- 
tion respecting it which he has com- 
missioned them, as his Ministry of In- 
struction, to bear to every creature. 
Now, as in the divine government 
itself, the Department of Instruction 
must be, in the order of nature, an- 
tecedent to and independent of, as 
well as distinct from that of justice, 
God has ever kept his earthly rep- 
resentative of it equally so. For, 
how can justice make out either in- 
nocence or guilt where instruction 
has not gone before freely and fully 
to make known obligation and duty ? 
Accordingly, in every age and dis- 
pensation the ministry of instruction 
in the divine arrangement has been 
kept free and independent of all 
other ministries, knowing no supre- 
macy in its utterance of truth but 
that of God himself. Even under 
old economies, it was never compe- 
tent for the sacrificial nor for the 
civil power to exercise supremacy 
in the way of direction over the in- 
structive. Neither was at liberty to 
say to it what, or when, or how, it 
should teach, or to put any restric- 
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tions, or hang up any penalties over 
it, so long as it kept strictly to its 
work of instruction. In the simple 
utterance of religious truth, God set 
it free and high above them all, and 
bid it speak for him. In the simple 
garb of prophet or other teacher it 
did so. It gave instruction touching 
the character, conduct, and choice 
of rulers. It descended to all the 
walks and business of ordinary life, 
and spoke God’s claims and God’s 
truth freely and fully there. No 
earthly power was at liberty in re- 
spect to any thing to strike it dumb. 
As occasion called, it walked calm- 
ly to the temple, exposed the cor- 
ruptions of a degenerate priesthood, 
and told it that according to its ini- 
quities God had made it contempti- 
ble and base before all the people ; 
or, it stepped into the halls of legis- 
lation, declaring that God would 
have no fellowship with him which 
frameth mischief by a law; or it 
came into the presence of the judi- 
ciary, pronouncing woes on those 
that justified the wicked for a re- 
ward, and took away the judgment 
of the righteous; or it drew near 
to proud and oppressing nobles, and 
exclaimed against them as wolves 
ravening the prey; or it carried re- 
buke to the people, assuring them of 
the divine indignation, because they 
had used oppression, and exercised 
robbery, and vexed the poor and the 
needy ; or it stood in king’s palaces, 
and in the name of the Most High 
said to kingly offenders, “Thou art 
the man.” In a word, wherever, 
and to whatever, and to whomsoev- 
er, God’s authority extended, his 
ministry of instruction went with 
his lessons of instruction. Prophets, 
priests, legislators, judges, princes, 
people, kings, in all the relations 
and acts of their respective lives, 
were the subjects of its attention 
and address. 

Now Christianity recognizes and 
perpetuates this same function of 
the instructive power, and its same 
relation to the civil. The civil is 
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now, as ever, God’s earthly minis 


try of justice. As such its whole 
work is the protection of innocence 
and the avenging of wrong—*, 
praise to them that do (not teach 
well; a terror to them that do (no 
teach)ill.” It is no part of its rightful 
and appropriate work to be the jp. 
structor of its subjects—least of ali 
to assume the direction of their re. 
ligious instruction. ‘This is devolved 
on another ministry—God’s minis. 
try of instruction. As such, that 
holds its commission from the Lord 
Jesus. Its direction and work are 
to propagate his religion in the sim. 
plicity of its worship and the full. 
ness of its instructions, to the ends 
of the earth; and, in so doing, to 
maintain every where and in respect 
to all beings and things the entire 
supremacy of Christ; to insist on 
the devotion of all hearts, the obe. 
dience of all lives, the subjection of 
all relations, employments, and in- 
terests—that every knee shall bow, 
and every tongue confess “ that Hs 
is Lorp, to the glory of God the 
Father.” No subject, man, officer, 
authority, relation, employment, or 
interest is to be exempt. Wherever 
Christ’s authority extends, there is 
the gospel of his instruction and 
worship to go. No man or com 
bination of men is to draw a charm. 
ed circle here, and another there, 
and say, hitherto shalt thou come, 
and no farther ; least of all are they 
to draw that circle around men in 
their civil relations, whether acting 
as rulers or the ruled. No—the 
gospel of Christ, beginning with the 
individual, lays his individual will, 
life, and interest, at Christ’s feet; 
and, going thence to the social and 
the civil man, demands the equal 
submission and obedience of the en- 
tire social and civil heart, life, and 
interest. While to the one it comes 
with the mandate, ** Whether ye eat 
or drink, or whatsoever ye do, 

all to the glory of God,” it says to 
the other with like authority, “Be 
your conduct in civil relations (4 
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uureteot_e) worthy of the gospel of 
Christ.” 

All this is the appropriate work 
and sacred duty of Christ’s ministry 
of instruction, of whatever sort it 
be, but peculiarly of all such as are 
officially set for the propagation and 
defense of the truth. Now, reli- 

ious freedom in the true idea of it, 
is the right of that ministry (includ- 
ing in it, according to their various 
gitis, all of Christ’s people) thus 
to give utterance to the whole of 
Christ’s claims and the whole of his 
instructions, and the equal right of 
all concerned to hear, receive, and 
obey the same, without let or license 
from any civil power on earth. It 
is, that in the utterance and recep- 
tion of all religious doctrine and 
obligation, in all the forms and or- 
dinances of their worship, and all 
the applications and fullness of their 
instructions, there be an entire free- 
dom from all prescriptions, and an 
entire exemption from all penalties 
of all civil powers. Such, in the 
only true import of it, is religious 
freedom ; and the struggle for this 
has been, is, and is to be, 

Tue Conriict oF THE AGEs. 

In all time the civil power has 
sought to control the religion of its 
subjects. As a pure and spiritual 
faith could never intelligently sub- 
mit to such direction, the result has 
been its’ persecution to banishment 
ordeath, or its gradual seduction, 
in the proffer of temporal advanta- 
ges into alliance with or subservien- 
ey to the state. “ All these things 
will | give thee, if thou wilt fall 
down and worship,” has ever been 
the proffer and the price ; and too 
often, unlike her great Master, slow 
to detect the wiles of the arch ene- 
my, and still slower to resist them 
unto death, even a true and com- 
paratively pure faith has yielded to 
the adulterous embrace, with tem- 
porary gratification and glory, it 
may be, but with the sad and cer- 
tain loss of all virgin strength, life 
and beauty at the last. Hence, in 
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all ages and lands, by the most nat- 
ural and spontaneous affinities, de- 
generate and false religions have 
been and now are in alliance with 
or subserviency to the state. The 
terms of that alliance or subservi- 
ency are evermore, “ Yield you 
supremacy and subserviency to me, 
and I will give support and defense 
to you; be you my prop and tool, 
and I will be your bread and sword.” 
Accordingly the great conflict which 
the friends of the true religion have 
had to maintain in all the past has 
been the conflict with degenerate or 
false religions entrenched behind 
the civil power, and summoning it 
at the approach of danger with fet- 
ter, fire, and sword, to their defense. 
It was just here that a large portion 
of the long line of martyrs, named 
in the epistle to the Hebrews, of 
whom the world was not worthy, 
periled and laid down their lives. 
It was this that was the conflict of 
Egypt. A false religion entrench- 
ed behind the civil power outlawed 
the true, wrung from its votaries 
the right to worship in the land; 
flung their petition to go elsewhere 
to worship into their face with the 
contemptuous reply, *“* Who is Je- 
hovah, that | should obey his voice 
to let Israel go? 1 know not Jeho- 
vah, nor will | let Israel go;”’ and 
finally unclenched its grasp of its 
victims only after its own gods had 
been abssed before the power of 
the true, and a baptism of blood 
and wail of death had gone up into 
all the dwellings of the civil power 
that had sworn and assayed to de- 
fend it—* Yea (Ex. xii, 12) against 
all the gods of Egypt | will execute 
judgment; I am tee Lorn.” It 
was the same conflict with the same 
elements that gave Hebrew fidelity 
in Babylon to hungry licns and hot 
flames. It was the like conflict of 
a degenerate faith, in like depend- 
ence on the civil arm, that stoned 
them that were sent to it, and killed 
the prophets, and in its mad thirst 
for righteous blood, filled up the 
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measure of the fathers at the last, 
by the murder of its own true hope 
and real Lord. “I adjure thee,” 
said the high priest, * by the living 
God, that thou tell us whether thou 
be the Christ, the Son of God. Je- 
sus saith unto him, thou hast said— 
lam. Verily, 1 say unto you, here- 
after ye shall see the Son of man 
on the right hand of power, and 
coming in the clouds of heaven”— 
I am the Christ, and you shall yet 
see me, the Christ in humiliation, 
coming in the kingly estate of the 
Christ in glory. On that confession 
they condemned him, and hurried 
him to the civil power, and clamor- 
ed for his death—* his blood be on 
us and on our children,” and stimu- 
lated the hesitating step of execu- 
tive authority with the cry, “If 
thou let this man go, thou art not 
Cesar’s friend: whoever maketh 
himself a king, speaketh against 
Cesar.” The whole proceeding was 
Christ in conflict with a degenerate 
faith summoning the civil power to 
its aid, and obedient as the Son of 
man unto death, in the assertion and 
maintenance of his own supremacy 
as Son of God over all. 

And this conflict, in all its parts, 
Christ left in legacy for his disci- 
ples, when he sent them to all the 
world with his Gospel, giving them 
assurance not of his presence only, 
but that they should be as sheep 
among wolves, and should be deliv- 
ered up to councils, and scourged 
in synagogues, and brought before 
governors and kings for his sake, 
for a testimony against them and 
the nations. Accordingly the com- 
mencement of their propagation of 
the Gospel was equally the com- 
mencement of this conflict in their 
persons. At once they were brought 
before councils and senates, and 
hurried to prisons. In the presence 
of all, they boldly questioned the 
prescriptions of the ecclesiastical 
and equally of the civil powers 
which forbade their speaking in the 
name of Christ—* Whether it be 


right in the sight of God to hearken 
unto you more than unto God, jud 
ye; for we can not but speak the 
things which we have seen and 
heard.” And when the angel of 
the Lord came and sanctioned their 
proceeding, and by miracle brought 
them out of prison, and gave them 
fresh charge to speak to the people, 
and they were again arrested, their 
calm and manly answer was, “ We 
ought to obey God rather than men;” 
and straightway they preached Christ 
in his supremacy to the court itself; 
and though not released till they 
were beaten and re-commanded not 
to speak in his name, they went 
thence rejoicing that they were 
counted worthy to suffer for him; 
and daily in the temple and in eve- 
ry house they ceased not to teach 
and preach Jesus as the Christ; and 
hot persecution, scattering the disci- 
ples abroad, and going to distant 
cities with letters to seize men and 
women and drag them to prison, 
was the result. And what this con- 
flict was in these at the beginning, 
it was in all ihe apostles and disci- 
ples in its continuance—in its na- 
ture always the same ; in its meas- 
ure it was often more. Paul, in his 
maintenance of it, was in stripes 
above measure, in prisons frequent, 
in deaths oft; and go where he 
might, the Holy Ghost witnessed in 
every city that bonds and afflictions 
awaited him; and finally, he, and 
all but one of the other apostles, as 
is supposed, laid down their lives 
for the faith—all being made con- 
formable in their death, as in the 
sufferings of their life, to their Lord. 
Of the manner in which they de- 
meaned themselves in the mainte 
nance of this conflict from time to 
time, we have on record many 
touching and sublime illustrations. 
One of these, as a specimen of oth- 
ers, was on this wise. Paul and 


Silas, having been commended by 
the brethren to the grace of God, 
took a circuit through Syria and Ci- 
licia for the purpose of confirming 
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the churches. On their way, they 
came to Troas. ‘There, Paul had a 
yision of a man of Macedonia, say- 
ing, “Come over and help us.” 
The result was a conviction that the 
Lord had called them to preach the 
Gospel there, and their early arri- 
yal at Philippi, the chief city of the 
province. Being a Roman colony, 
itwas under the Roman civil law. 
By that law, while many and vari- 
ous religions were allowed and es- 
tablished, no new religion could be 
introduced except by express con- 
sent of the civil authority. Ter- 
tullian says, that no god could be 
consecrated—set up as an authori- 
zed deity, unless approved by the 
senate; and Cicero adds, that no 
person could have or privately wor- 
ship any new or separate gods, ex- 
cept they were thus publicly allow- 
ed. The result was, that the Ro- 
man civil power, though very libe- 
ral in regard to the number and kind 
of religions it was ready to allow 
and authorize, as is the French at 
this day, claimed, nevertheless, the 
right, in all cases, to control the re- 
ligion, and by consequence the reli- 
gious instruction and worship of its 
subjects. ‘To propagate any new 
faith, therefore, without its consent, 
was so far to deny its supremacy 
and set up another—it was to preach 
another king than Cesar. 

While at Philippi, Paul and Silas 
were assailed and annoyed in their 
labors by a certain maid, having 
the spirit of divination, or as the 
original is, the spirit of Python. 
This Python or Pythios was one of 
the names of Apollo, the Grecian 
god of the fine arts, supposed to be 
their inventor. He was also one of 
the gods, regularly recognized and 
authorized by the Roman law. He 
had an oracle at Delphi, which was 
probably in higher repute and more 
generally resorted to than any other 
at that time in the world. His 
priestesses, of whom the maid spoken 
of was one, claimed that the god 
himself, in spirit, dwelt in and spoke 


through them; and the belief of 
this was very general in all parts of 
the Roman empire, and rich and 
splendid temples were every where 
erected for their service and in honor 
of the god. The Apollo worship 
and the Apollo priestesses were, 
of all others, popular favorites—the 
admired and cherished of Grecian 
and Roman refinement, luxury and 
pride. ‘To call such a worship and 
such priestesses in question, there- 
fore, and to take the crown from 
such a god, as well as all gods like 
him, and put it on the head of Jesus, 
the Nazarene, as Paul surely did, 
was just to fly in the face of the 
strongest popular hate, and the in- 
tensest popular contempt. And 
who so likely to give the most in- 
sulting and annoying expressions of 
it, as a priestess herself? Accord- 
ingly she dogged them from street 
to street, to the place of prayer, cry- 
ing after them, with the keenest and 
bitterest significancy, * These men 
are the servants of the Hicnest 
Gop, (10d edu tod bwicrov)! which 
show unto US the way of salvation !” 
—as if our religion, with its splendid 
temples,and exalted god, and inspired 
priestesses, and innumerable and re- 
fined worshipers, and state recogni- 
tion were all nothing, and theirs, the 
religion of the crucified, alone were 
true !—a complete laughing to scorn, 
of course, of the apostles and of 
their religion and its author. And 
this she did many days, till Paul’s 
spirit was stirred within him, and 
he saw the time and the occasion 
had come for testing the truth of the 
two religions, by testing the suprem- 
acy of their alleged authors or gods, 
when, turning to the maid, whose 
claim was that her god resided in 
and spoke through her, he said to 
the spirit, “ 1 command thee in the 
name (by the authority) of Jesus 
Christ to come out of her: and he 
came out the same hour.” 

Just what happened to the maid, 
it is not important here to decide. 
It is enough to know that that hap- 
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pened, which demonstrated in the 
sight of all, and beyond contradic- 
tion, the absolute supremacy of 
Christ and his servants over the idol 
god and his, and by consequence 
the falsehood of the one religion 
and the truth of the other. ‘The 
Pythonitic oracle was dumb and the 
gains of her masters gone, before 
the power of Christ and at the bid- 
ding of his servants. ‘The only re- 
source left was to raise the question 
of the supremacy of the civil power 
over the new religion and its author 
or god. It was this that had in- 
stalled the prostrate god and his re- 
ligion among the authorized gods 
and religions of the state. ‘To this, 
as the last resort, the question must 
next be taken. At once Paul and 
Silas were seized and dragged be- 
fore the magistracy, and the charge 
was—* These men, being Jews, do 
exceedingly trouble our city, and 
teach customs which are not lawful 
for us to receive, neither to observe, 
being Romans”—theirs is a religion 
and a god not authorized by the 
civil power! The result was, with- 
out a trial or the forms of it, many 
stripes, a prison and the stocks. At 
midnight, the prisoners sung and 
prayed ; God interposed marvel- 
ously ; the jailer and his household 
embraced the new religion, and 
when the day dawned, the magis- 
trates, having had time for fuller 
information and some_ reflection, 
sent word, saying, “ Let those men 
go.” No—said Paul, to go out thus 
would be to admit that we have done 
wrong. ‘That we deny; and as 
Roman citizens, “ beaten openly 
uncondemned,” we demand a fair 
trial, or an honorable discharge. 
And the magistracy came bending, 
and brought them out, and begged 
their departure from the city. That 
was enough: the point was carried. 
The supremacy of Christ, as against 
all religious pretenses to the con- 
trary, and all civil prescriptions en- 
forcing them, had been fully and 
signally maintained; and so, hav- 
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ing seen the brethren, and exhorted 
and encouraged them to persevere, 
come what might, Paul and his com. 
panions proceeded on their journey, 

The same conflict awaited them 
every where. It carried Paul jn 
bonds, some years after, to Rome; 
and though, in this case, there were 
not even legal grounds for the orig. 
inal arrest and charges, it was still 
the conflict of a degenerate faith, 
calling the civil power to its aid; 
and in it, in civil as well as other 
relations, Paul maintained the entire 
supremacy of Christ, and claimed, 
on his authority, as the highest of 
all authorities, the right to preach 
and propagate his religion, in the 
length and breadth of its worship 
and instructions, to every creature, 
And it was just this that he enjoined, 
with such sweet and winning em. 
phasis, when he said to the Philip. 
pians—* Be your conduct citizen. 
wise, worthy of the gospel of Christ; 
standing fast in one spirit ; striving 
together, with one soul, for the faith 
of the gospel; in nothing terrified 
by your adversaries ; having the 
same conflict which ye saw in me 
when | was with you, and now here 
to be in me at Rome ; having, still 
more, the same mind that was in 
Christ Jesus, who, though in the 
form of God, and thinking it no rob- 
bery to be equal with him, made 
himself of no reputation, took on 
him the form of a servant, and was 
made in the likeness of men, and 
now, by virtue of his obedience 
unto death, even the death of the 
cross, is highly exalted, God having 
given him an authority, which is 
above every authority, that at the 
authority of Jesus, every knee 
should bow, whether of authorities 
in heaven or in earth or under the 
earth, and that every tongue should 
confess to his supremacy— that 
He is Lorp, to the glory of God 
the Father.’ ” 

The revival, prosecution and com- 
pletion of this conflict for Christ’s 
supremacy, the world over, are the 
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high demand and great work of the 


nt and coming ages. Whatat 

this hour is the grand obstruction to 
the free propagation and ready re- 
ception of the Gospel among the 
nations ? ~What hinders that it may 
not grapple at once, directly and in 
confidence of victory, with the dead 
formalisms and real idolatries of 
Christendom, and the sterner for- 
malisms and grosser idolatries of 
Mohammedan and Pagan lands ; 
and more than all, with the imbecile, 
debased, putrid and heathen animal- 
isms of oppressed and enslaved 
millions in all lands, our own, though 
last, not least? Is it that the Gospel 
is no longer a match for them ina 
free and fair encounter? Is it that 
its healing efficacy is no longer equal 
tosuch hoary, complicated and in- 
velerate maladies? Is it that its 
resources are exhausted—that there 
is no longer balm in Gilead, nor a 
physician there ? no Prince and Sa- 
vior on the throne, to lead captivity 
captive and give gifistomen? No: 
it is that, exist where and as they 
may, these things are ever wedded 
hedged around by the civil 

po. * the god of this world, so 


that 1 and disturb them when 
and ~ you will, the fetter of 
civil a srity is upon your limb; 


or its fines, tortures, dungeons and 
banishments are around your prop- 
erty, liberty and person ; or its hal- 
ter, sword and fagot are about your 
neck, heart and body. It is that in 
lands where a pure and spiritual 
Christianity once triumphed most, 
Mohammedan delusion, by the arm 
of civil power, holds the scimitar 
over its head, while Armenian bank- 
erism and Greek patriarchism and 
Roman pontificacy shake their nest 
of scorpions in its face, and bid it 
do its work, if it dare. It is that 
farther west, Lutheran formalism, 
in state alliance, hurls confiscation 
and banishment at all dissent in 
Sweden, and banishes harmless vis- 
ltants, or imprisons devoted pastors 
in Denmark and Germany; while 
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the formalism of Popish and Protes- 
tant and even Evangelical Nation- 
alism calumniates, persecutes and 
fines all spiritual independency in 
France ; and that of Presbyterian and 
Episcopal state-churchism _filches 
the pockets and lays civil disabil- 
ities on the persons of all honest 
dissent in “ green Erin” and “ the 
fast anchored isle’’—refusing, in 
surpliced superciliousness and love 
of gold, to give a decent burial to 
sweet babes, not christened and 
feed “as the law directs,” and 
dooming even God’s free Bible to 
the monopolizing exactions of the 
“King’s printer, as by law estab- 
lished!’ It is that yet farther west, 
even on our own free soil, so called, 
the civil power, emboldened by a 
formalism that silently acquiesces 
or openly justifies, and unawed by 
any spiritualism that has either faith 
or strength to stand in manly and 
apostolic resistance to it, locks the 
chain on prostrate millions, outlaws 
the Bible from them, and all reli- 
gious as well as other instruction, 
except what it may prescribe or al- 
low, and, with words of freedom on 
its lips, deals out on all assailants 
the stripes and personal indignities 
of Georgian, ‘Tennessean, and even 
free-state lynch courts ; or the fines, 
imprisonment and tortures of Mary- 
land, Missouri and Florida arrest 
and incarceration ; or the murders 
of Alton martyrdoms, with the fires 
and yells of St. Louis negro-burn- 
ings—all made duly legal by the 
voice of the people and the offi- 
cial decisions of Judge Lawless! 
In a word, it is that now as ever, 
and here as every where, the bond- 
woman church, which “is bora 
after the flesh,” persecutes and will 
persecute to the death, the free- 
woman church, which is * by prom- 
ise, and after the Spirit;” while, 
more than all, the children of her 
that is free have, almost no where, 
the faith to hear what the Scripture 
saith—* Cast out the bond-woman 
and her son ; for the son of the bond- 
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woman shall not be heir with the 
son of the free-woman”—and much 
less the heart and strength to gird 
them to the work. But it shall not 
be always so. Earth must have 
and will have men who will not be 
ashamed nor afraid to suffer for 
Christ’s sake ; who will count it all 
joy to bear the loss of all things and 
esteem them as offal, that they may 
win Christ, and know him and the 
power of his resurrection and the 
fellowship of his sufferings, and fill 
up in their flesh what is behind of 
the afflictions of Christ for his 
body’s, the church’s sake. Yes, a 
voice shall be heard in heaven, say- 
ing, “* Come outof her, my people, 
that ye be not partakers of her sins, 
and that ye receive not of her 
plagues ;” and she, in whom is 
“found the blood of prophets, and 
of saints, and of all that were slain 
upon the earth,”* shall * be thrown 
down, and shall be found no more 
at all; and Jerusalem, the church 
of the free-woman, “ which is above, 
and free, and mother of us all, shall 
come forth from her long baptisms 
of blood, clean and white, with the 
unadultered righteousness of the 
saints, ready for her marriage with 





*These passages in the Revelation are 
commonly interpreted as applying exclu- 
sively tothe Papacy. We submit whether 
it can with any truth be said that “ the 
blood of prophets and of saints and of all 
that were slain upon the earth’’ is to be 
found any where save in state-churchism ; 
and whether, wherever that has existed, 
it has not always shed righteous blood. 
The Papacy may stand pre-eminent among 
Christian degeneracies in this thing. We 
suppose she does. But we submit whether 
Lutheranism, and Episcopacy, and Pres- 
byterianism, and every other form of 
Christianity in state alliance is not as 
really an adulterous alliance, and there- 
fore a form of “ the great whore,”’ as is 
such an alliance of Christianity in the 
form of the Papacy. Are not all alike 
an adultery of the church against her 
rightful and only Lord? And will the 
blood of the saints ever cease to flow, and 
the church ever be clothed with her 
* clean” garments, ready for a full union 
with her Lord, until all such alliances, in 
every form, are at end ? 
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the Lamb ; and He, her Lord, shal 
come forth to meet her, having on 
his vesture and on his thigh a name 
written—KING OF KINGS ‘AND 
LORD OF LORDS.” 

WuatT ARE THE SIGNs oF Poy. 
ISE respecting this grand consum. 
mation? Among others, these— 

1. The pure and spiritual of alj 
lands—the children of the free-wo. 
man—are, at this day, coming to 
understand, in the light of actual ex. 
perience, better than they have for 
centuries before, the true nature, ex. 
tent, sacrifice and issue of the conflict 
awaiting them. ‘The time has been, 
and not remote, when the spiritual 
and zealous of modern days fondly 
dreamed, that the world was ready 
for its Lord ; that his servants need 
only go to all lands and speak the 
word, and, forthwith, all crowns of 
all hearts and all authorities would 
be laid at his feet; at all events, 
that to such as did this, religious 
freedom would be readily conceded 
as their undoubted and unquestioned 
birthright. Forty years’ experience 
of Christian effort, at home and 
abroad, has taught them quite an- 
other lesson—that this kind goeth 
not out but by prayer and fasting, 
(or the bidding of the Lord himself,) 
and the rending of its victims; and 
that, in the conflict yet remaining, 
Christ’s true servants have no alter 
native, but to sell their birthright 
for pottage, or gird them for the 
fight, at the risk of a fellowship of 
suffering with their Master, made 
conformable, if need be, to his 
death. Now, it is something, as@ 
note of preparation and sign of 
promise, to have learned thus much 
—to know assuredly, that it is ours, 
in common with all “ the goodly 
company of the martyrs,” to fill up 
what is behind of Christ’s afflictions 
for his church, and, through much 
tribulation, to find our way to con- 
quest and to rest. It is true, flesh 
and blood shrink, and the heart of 
feeble faith quails, but ‘ the prom- 
ise of the Father” standeth sure. 
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Baptisms of the Holy Ghost, of 
which those of primitive days were 
but the earnest; such in kind as 
have atways come when the church 
has leaned upon her Lord alone, 
and such in degree as earth has 
never seen, are yet to descend upoa 
the Lord’s people, enduing them 
with the power of the Highest, 
and filling all adversaries with fear 
and trembling. With the occasion 
shall come the courage; with the 
emergency, the strength; with the 
trial, the endurance, and with the 
strife, the victory. 

2. Preparatory to this, it is some- 
thing to have learned, as the world 
has never learned before, that perse- 
cution can never die, and religious 
freedom never live, and the Gospel 
in its purity never go freely forth to 
every creature, so long and so far 
as religion of any kind or any form 
isin alliance with the state. It is 
the wont, in some quarters, to sup- 
pose that all religious persecution is 
the peculiarity of some one religious 
faith. No mistake can be greater. 
Romanism, in its state alliances, 
may have been and may stil! be 
foremost and chief in the fiendish 
work, but it is far from being alone. 
Ithas had and still has many nota- 
ble imitators if not equals. If, to- 
day, it comes down like a bird of 
prey on defenseless islands in the 
distant sea, and takes possession of 
them, by the power and in the name 
of * His Catholic Majesty, the King 
of the French,” it is because mis- 
sionaries from Protestant Britain 
have gone before, and taught the 
native sovereignty, by royal decree, 
todeclare, “* Let Tahiti, and all the 
islands of the kingdom of Pomare 
Vahine, the First, stand unique un- 
der that gospel which the missiona- 
tes from Britain have propagated 
ever since the year 1797, that is, 

forty years past ;” and, to 
give this effect, have taught and en- 
couraged the same sovereignty to 
enact and afterwards to execute a 
law of banishment and other penal- 
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ties upon all, resident or foreign, 
Catholic or otherwise, who shall 
“* persist in teaching tenets, which 
are inconsistent with that true gos- 
pel, which has been of old propa- 
gated in Tahiti.” Or if, without 
the provocation of such a law so ex- 
ecuted against itself, Romanism ful- 
minates its bulls against the Bible in 
the vulgar tongue, and wherever 
it is in state alliance, gives effect 
thereto by civil pains and penalties, 
as well as religious, the civil arm of 
American slaveholding absolutely 
outlaws it from millions of its vic- 
tims, and American Bible Societies 
and Christian leagues of every name, 
and American churches, to too great 
an extent, lay their hand softly on 
their mouth, and, in the next breath, 
are out in full cry and hot pursuit of 
the old Roman beast, and her off- 
spring here, who would like to ex- 
clude it from the public schools. Or, 
going eastward still, if Romanism, in 
state alliance, as the head and repre- 
sentative of The Great Christian De- 
generacy,even at this late day,dooms 
a poor Maria Joaquina, the mother of 
seven children, and one of them an 
infant at her breast, *“‘to die on the 
scaffold” in Portugal, for the “ her- 
esy” of believing that the wafer is 
not God, but only a little flour and 
water, and that images should not 
be adored, Mohammedanism, as the 
head and representative of The 
Great False-Prophet Delusion, by 
the same alliance, beheads defection 
from the faith in Turkey, and nearly 
all the forms of the Great Gentile 
Apostasy, fromm Madagascar to Ja- 
pan, and the world over, by like al- 
liances, do the same; and following 
these, in their several measures, and 
with their respective weapons of 
disabilities, tithes, fines, whips, pris- 
ons, confiseations, banishments, and 
deaths, the Greek and Armenian 
churches in Russia and the East; 
Lutheran and National and even 
Protestant Evangelical in France 
and Europe generally, and Epis- 
copal in England, Wales and Ire- 
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land, with Presbyterian in Scotland, 
all in common alliance with the 
state, go snarlingly together in the 
persecution of each other, and the 
general plunder and extermination 
of all dissent; and time was, not 
is, thank God, when Congregation- 
alism, by the same aliiance, ban- 
ished Baptists and hung Quakers in 
ovr own New England! The world 
over, be the forms and kind of reli- 
gion what they may, true, degene- 
rate, or false, by alliance with the 
state, they become at once only an- 
other name for persecution; and, 
with pains and penalties varying 
only in degree, they are sure, with 
keen scent and restless step, to hunt 
all real freedom and honest dissent 
from the earth. Now it is no small 
thing, in the light of long ages of 
experience, to have learned all this, 
as the church on earth has never 
learned it before. It is God’s note 
of preparation and sign of promise 
for the grand outcry, coming on all 
the winds of heaven, “ Cast out the 
bond-woman and her son; for the 
son of the bond-woman shall not be 
heir with the son of the free-wo- 
man.” 

3. It is something more to have 
learned, by the same experience, 
that state alliance is only another 
name, not for spiritual degeneracy, 
delusion, or apostasy, alone, but with 
them, for all abominations and un- 
cleanness. It were easy to expand 
this thought by a citation of facts in 
detail, or by a train of remark like 
the preceding; but it is needless. 
If we would see added to all pride, 
oppression and cruelty, degenera- 
cies, corruptions, profligacies, indul- 
gences, sensualities and pollutions, 
that make earth sick and heaven 
weep, be sure we will find them 
amid the formalisms and idolatries 
of every name and kind, in alliance 
with the state. No pen can de- 
scribe, nor pencil paint, nor sight 
endure, the whole of the disgusting 
reality. It is a chamber of imagery 
from which inspired and prophetic 
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vision starts back with horror, “ Be. 
hold! every form of Creeping thi 
and abominable beasts! and all the 
idols of the house of Israel por. 
trayed upon the wall round about!” 
Now it is not a little, in the experi. 
ence of the ages, to have learned 
this. Strip, then, all these forms of 
state-allied faith, of state support and 
state respectability ; set them forth 
upon their own resources and ip 
their own loathsomeness, and let the 
gospel of a pure and simple faith, 
endued by fresh baptisms of the 
Holy Ghost with the power of the 
Highest, go forth to free and manly 
conflict with them, and when and 
where could they stand before it? 
How long before the sick and heay- 
ing earth would spew them from 
her, and the loud acclaim be heard 
in heaven, “ Alleluia! Salvation, 
and glory, and honor, and power, 
unto the Lord our God: true and 
righteous are his judgments ; for he 
hath judged the great whore, which 
did corrupt the earth with her forni- 
cation, and hath avenged the blood 
of his servants at her hand ?” 

4. Itis still more, among our signs 
of promise, that the necessary and 
essential intolerance and corruptions 
of state alliance, and with them, 
such alliance itself, are every where 
becoming increasingly odious. To 
suy nothing of the corruptions—if 
its intolerance torture and kill Jews 
in Persia ; or behead converted Mo- 
hammedans in Turkey; or hang 
converted Catholics in Portugal ; or 
imprison a Protestant, Dr. Kalley, for 
“abetting apostasy and heresy” in 
Madeira ; or banish a spiritually 
minded Scott from Sweden; or 
drive a Baptist, Dr. Hoby, from even 
a temporary visit to Copenhagen, in 
Denmark, except he ‘ pledge him- 
self neither to baptize, nor to admin- 
ister the Lord’s supper, nor have any 
communication with the Baptists of 
the place, nor hold any conversation 
with any person on religious sub- 
jects ;” or, in the same place, im- 
prison a Baptist pastor Monster, for 
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the fourth time within five years, 
with no liberty to write to or see 
any one except his wife, daughter, 
and professional adviser, while a 
church of three hundred members, 
and little kindred bands in other 
parts of the kingdom, are hunger- 
ing for his ministrations. Or if, 
with insatiate grasp and general 
sweep, the same intolerance filch 
£1,200 the year from quiet Qua- 
kers, and millions more from the 
easy competence, and hard earn- 
ings, and pinching want of all hon- 
est dissent in England, Wales and 
Jreland, and in Scotland superadds 
upon a poor and pious peasantry the 
heavy hand of Sutherland oppress- 
ions; or if, with sterner hand and 
amore harlot face, it rob weak isl- 
anders in the Pacitic of their lawful 
crowns, or forbid denatipnalized 
Poles to speak their owa mother 
tongue, and compel them by vio- 
lence to renounce the faith of their 
fathers, and practice that of their 
exterminators ;—in all these, the 
world cries out, with one consent, 
“Shame ! shame, on the intcler- 
ance itself, and on the alliance that 
begets and inflicts it!” Even those 
who are guilty of it, in one shape 
and measure, at one time and in one 
land, join in the general condemna- 
tion of it at and in another. If, for 
instance, in Boston, a Unitarian pa- 
perarraigns Romanism onthe charge 
of intolerance, and, after quoting un- 
doubted cases of it, seems most shock- 
edand sure of its argument at the 
strange disrespect, which, though he 
might worship elsewhere in what 
dress he pleased, would not leta 
Rev. Unitarian Doctor go into the 
Pope’s own chapel with his “ frock 
coat” on—(much as the Editor 
would ask, though he might not re- 
quire, a Quaker to take off his hat 
in his meeting, and deem it great 
rudeness if he did not)—to all this 
a Catholic paper replies, that if the 
objector please, he may look on 
this picture of Protestant intolerance 
at his leisure, and then quotes him 
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to England, where, to use the Cath- 
olic’s language, “all consciences 
are taxed to support the religion 
of a majority ; to Sweden, where, 
“if a man changes his religion and 
becomes a Catholic, he and his heirs 
forfeit his estate forever, and he 
incurs the penalty of perpetual ban- 
ishment ;” to Russia, where “ Pro- 
testantism has butchered and bound 
down Catholic Poland, has banished 
the Jesuits from the dominion, and 
enjoins the practice of the Greek 
schism, under pain of imprisonment 
and exile ;” to Prussia, where “the 
venerable Archbishop of Cologne has 
been flung into prison, fordenying the 
right of the king to instruct him in 
his administration of the sacrament 
of marriage ;” to Switzerland, where 
** the provision of toleration has been 
violated, abbeys sacked, Jesuits ex- 
pelled, and the doctrine publicly 
proclaimed, that monks should be 
harnessed to the cannon,” and so 
on. Thus it is, in all Christendom. 
Each flings the charge of intoler- 
ance upon the other, condemning in 
him what in other circumstances he 
may himself be guilty of; each, 
where his own intolerance can not 
be denied, expresses regret at its 
existence, and feels and is ashamed 
of its odiousness ; while all together 
make up the verdict of general con- 
demnation, and help to swell the 
tides of disgust that are, ere long, 
to sweep it, and its adulterous mo- 
ther, state alliance, from the groan- 
ing earth. 

5. It is still more a sign of prom- 
ise, that every where state religious 
establishments are crumbling to pie- 
ces, or being materially modified, 
for the most part, for the better. 
In the pagan world, they seem to 
be falling of their own hoary cor- 
ruptions and heavy weight, and 
in enlightened and Christian lands 
by the added vigorous assaults of 
free and spiritual faiths, aided often 
by the co-operation of a goaded but 
honest infidel hate. It is impossible 
and needless to speak at length of 
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facts here. Scarcely twelve years 
since, to cite a late and single case, 
Presbyterianism, “as by law estab- 
lished” in Scotland, asked govern- 
ment to allow it to multiply its 
churches, taxing dissent in common 
with itself, for the necessary funds. 
At that time, Scotch dissent, led on 
by Scotch independency, set itself 
in opposition, and made its well-di- 
rected and vigorous onset, not upon 
the particular measure merely, but 
upon the whole subject of state al- 
liance. Among other things, it 
charged the state church, by virtue 
of that alliance, with taking from 
Christ’s crown the right of abso- 
lute supremacy over his own house, 
and from Christ’s people the right, 
subject only to his authority, to 
choose their own pastors and teach- 
ers. “ The Evangelicals,” so called, 
in the establishment, with Chalmers, 
Cunningham, Candlish, and the like, 
at their head, were foremost in the 
defense. They, then a minority, 
said the state church did no such 
thing—that Christ’s crown and the 
freedom of Christ’s people were 
untouched of Cesar. Very soon 
they came to be a majority in the 
church, and then, as honest men, 
must make their words good. The 
occasion came—a plain people of a 
remote parish declared against the 
pastor, which the civil patron pre- 
sented and the civil law enforced ; 
and the’ question was, shall the 
church, in her authorities, stand by 
Christ’s crown and the rights of his 
people, or yield to Cesar. The 
* Evangelicals” maintained their in- 
tegrity. ‘They refused to install the 
man presented and sought to be en- 
forced by the civil arm onan unwil- 
ling people ; and the result was, on 
the one hand, a Scotch Free Church, 
with seven or eight hundred con- 
gregations, a praying membership, 
and a living ministry ; and on the 
other, a Scotch Establishment, de- 
serted indeed, btt in her desertion, 
by new though late grants of power, 
having more of freedom from the 
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civil arm than she had before. A 
living free church, with a divided 
deserted and modified state church, 
are the fruits to-day, under God, of 
the onset of Scotch “ Voluntary. 
ism” on stgte alliance, scarcely 
twelve years ago. 

By a kindred spirit and movement, 
the Scotch Bible monopoly has been 
broken down, and the English seri. 
ously shaken. And now, the as. 
sault has begun in calm and meas. 
ured earnestness upon the English 
establishment, with lrish and dissent. 
ing regium-donum pensionry. It is 
but yesterday, that more than six 
hundred delegates, representing dis. 
sent of every kind in all parts of the 
kingdom, abating only some ele 
ments of metropolitan aristocracy, 
met in conference, in London, and 
after sgveral days of enthusiastic 
and harmonious deliberation, formed 
* Tue Britisn Anti-State-Cuvrce 
AssociaTIon,” based upon the prin- 
ciple, “‘ that in matters of religion 
man is responsible to God alone; 
that all legislation by secular goy- 
ernments in affairs of religion, is an 
encroachment upon the rights of 
man, and an invasion of the prerog- 
atives of God ; and that the applica- 
tion by law of the resources of the 
state to the maintenance of any form 
or forms of religious worship and 
instruction, is contrary to reason, 
hostile to human liberty, and directly 
opposed to the word of God.” ‘The 
object of the Society is, of course, 
“the liberation of religion from all 
governmental or legislative interfer- 
ence ;” and, placed under the guid- 
ance of a “Council of Five Hun- 
dred,” chosen men in all parts of 
England, Scotland, Wales, and Ire- 
land, it has gone forth, with the 
strong heart and steady hand of 
“Christian willinghood” to do its 
work. Besides this, the conflict is 
begun also in Jamaica and British 
Guiana, against branches of the 
same establishment there. It will 
go toall the British dominions. Who 
doubts the issue ? 
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Moreover, in these United States, 
men, not Romanists, are asking, in 
serious and thoughtful mood, wheth- 
er, when the state, assuming to be 
the instructor of its subjects, estab- 
lishes schools and puts Protestant 
Bibles, or any other, or none, into 
them, by law, we have not, so far 
forth, religion or irreligion, Protes- 
tantism, Papacy, or infidelity, by 
law established—whether, but for 
such establishment, citizens, native 
or foreign, could quarrel, much less 
shed each other’s blood, over the 
question of Protestant or Popish or 
no Bible in the public schools—and 
whether there be any other true 
and safe -position, but that the 
sate restrict itself to its proper work 
as a ministry of justice, leaving 
secular instruction where it does re- 
ligious, to its own spontaneous re- 
sources and its own chosen ministry. 
To this complexion, we doubt not, 
itwill come at last ; and thanks, we 
say, to Roman bigotry, that, by as- 
saying to drive the Bible from the 
schools, is helping us to this result ; 
and, with equal reason, we give 
equal thanks to the equal bigotry of 
a liberal and deistical naturalism, 
that, under the plea of no sectarian- 
ism, is equally striving to banish 
from them all substantive evangeli- 
cal teaching—and most of all, that 
of the saving righteousness and re- 
gal supremacy of Christ, the Lord.* 


* The author desires to call attention 
particularly to the subject of these re- 
marks, Having given it some examina- 
tion, he believes there is no subject at the 
present time, more deserving the profound 
attention and the deep solicitude of all 
Christian men. It will doubtless be 
thought strange to say, that the systems of 
public common school education now 
existing, and sought to be established 
throughout our country, may yet, while 
Christians sleep, become one of the great- 
est, if not the greatest antagonism in the 

to all evangelical instruction and pi- 
ety. But how long before they will be 
#0, when they shall have once become 
the mere creatures of the state, and under 

plea of no sectarianism, mere natu- 
talism shall be the substance of all the re- 
ligious, and the basis of all the secular 
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It is needless to say more. It is 
enough, that every where, as it has 
done for ages before, the human 
mind is waking to the specific and 
well apprehended question of no al- 
liance between religion and the 
state—no copartnership of the reli- 
gious and the civil power. And 

6. More than all, in many cases 
the same parties, which in other days 
and circumstances have loved and 
sought this alliance, are now spurn- 
ing and rejecting it. It is exten- 
sively so with Presbyterianism in 
Scotland, and with many of all 
names in other parts of Great Brit- 
ain, who have heretofore been most 
ready to stand upon the regium-do- 
num pension list. But stranger still, 
it is so now with the 8,000,000 of 
Catholic Ireland, with their whole 
Catholic hierarchy at their head. 
Following the slaughters consequent 
on * the rising” of 1798, Lord Cas- 
tlereagh was authorized to make the 
preliminary inquiries and arrange- 
ments upon which some measure 


teaching which they shall give? And 
let it not be forgotten, that strong currents 
of influence, in all parts of the country, 
acting in no chance concert, are doing 
their utmost to bring about just this re- 
sult. ‘The evidence of this is within the 
reach of such as choose to inquire diligently 
and observe carefully. It will doubtless 
reveal itself more and more, as time 
moves on. Meanwhile, we ask, What 
has become of the epen infidelity of a 
few years since? Where are its visible 
organizations and direct assaplts upon 
Christianity and her institutions? In 
what positions in life and wirat spheres of 
action are some of its former champions 
now prominent and active? Is that infi- 
delity dead? Have its champions and 
friends yielded the contest and embraced 
the truth? Or does it still live, and is it 
still valiant against the truth, having only 
changed its policy from the open and di- 
rect, to the secret and undermining, and 
its champions and friends having given 
themselves to the work of modeling the 
educational, penal, and other arrange- 
ments of society on its basis, so endeav- 
oring, at length, to bring the influence of 
social life and general education and state 
authority to bear against the truth? If 
these hints stimulate inquiry and awaken 
a epi they will have served their 
end. 








might be grounded for the endow- 
ment of the Irish Catholic clergy ; 
and so early as 1799, he was able to 
lay before the British government 
a document signed by ten of the 
Irish prelates, to the following ef- 
fect :— 

‘* Ata meeting of the Roman Catholic 
prelates, held in Dublin, the 17th, Ieth 
and 19th of January, 1799, to deliberate 
on a proposal from Government, for an 
independent provision for the Roman 
Catholic clergy of Ireland, under certain 
regulations not incompatible with their 
doctrines, discipline, or just influence,— 
it was admitted ,— 

* That a provision, through Govern- 
ment, for the Roman Catholic clergy 
of this kingdom, competent and secured, 
ought to be thankfully accepted. 

“ That in the appointment of the pre- 
lates of the Roman Catholic religion to 
vacant sees, within the kingdom, such 
interference of Government as may enable 
it to be satisfied of the loyalty of the 
person appointed, is just and ought to be 
agreed to.” 


The document then proceeded to 
specific regulations “to give this 
principle operation.” It is not im- 
portant to note the motive or the 
time of the change. It is enough 
that “at a general meeting of the 
Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland” 
in January, 1837, it was proposed 
and resolved :— 

“That alarmed at the report that an 
attempt is likely to be made during the 
approaching session of Parliament, to 
make a Stare provision for the Roman 
Catholic clergy of Ireland, we deem it 
our imperative duty not to separate with- 
out recording the expression of our strong- 
est reprobation of any such attempt, and 
of our unalterable determination to resist, 
by every means in our power, A MEASURE 
$0 FRAUGHT WITH MISCHIEF TO THE IN- 
DEPENDENCE AND PURITY oF THE CaTH- 
OLIc RELIGION IN IRELAND.” 

The measure was spoken of in 
the “ general meeting,” of 1841, as 
* the odious and alarming scheme of 
a State provision ;” and at the 
same meeting of the same body, on 
the 15th of November, 1843, it was 
“‘ unanimously resolved ;"— 

“That the preceding resolutions be 
now ce in order to make known 
to our faithful clergy and people, and to 
all others concerned, that our firm deter- 
mination on this subject remains un- 
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changed ; and that we unanimously 
ourselves to resist, by every influence we 
possess, every attempt that may be made 
to make any State provision for the Cyr. 
olic clergy, in whatever shape or form jt 
may be offered.”’ 


Now it matters not that Romanism 
is sinister in all this, and violative 
of its own admitted principles and 
practice. Be it so. The fact is 
still before the world, that in Ire. 
land, as in her clamors against King 
James’ Bible here, she is in the 
midst of a struggle for what she 
calls Religious Freedom ; and that 
by this, she means the right to wor 
ship and to teach in her own way, 
subject therein to no civil prescrip. 
tions to the contrary, and liable to 
no civil penalties therefor. These, 
therefore, are her testimony, given 
if you will, and therefore all the 
stronger, against long ages and 
broad Jands of her past and present 
self, that religious freedom and pu- 
rity, and state alliance and _provi- 
sion can not live together, and that 
to attempt the latter is an “ odious 
and alarming scheme,” worthy only 
to be resisted, by every influence, 
to the last. 

Already then a voice is being 
heard from heaven, saying, “ Come 
out of her my people, that ye be 
not partakers of her sins, and that 
ye receive not of her plagues; for 
her sins have reached unto heaven, 
and God hath remembered her in- 
iquities.” ‘The notes of prepara- 
tion are being struck, and the signs 
of promise are appearing. Amer- 
ican Christians of every name ought 
to bear a great and manly part in 
the coming conflict. And among 
them, in the providence of God, 
American Baptists seem to have 
been called to lead the van. In 
the report on the subject of Euro- 
pean missions, which was adopted 
at the last meeting of the General 
Convention, in Philadelphia, Amer- 
ican Baptists have put this testimony 
on record :— 


«“ In Greece, the great practical value of 
our principle, to recognize no natio 
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church, but to build uP churches of spirit- 


wai Christians, that s all be independent 
of the State, and independent of each 
wher, has been early and signally mani- 
feted. To attempt to reform, by frater- 
gization, the corrupt national churches of 
the East, is, we believe, a FRUITLESS EF- 

. We act on another principle. A 
church, composed only of hopeful concerts, 
. , and as far as man governs 
it, self-governed, is our view of the New 


Testament polity, AND OUR SCHEME FOR 


MODERN MISSIONS.” 

That is the American Baptists’ 
sand. Be it theirs to maintain it 
every where, in good faith and en- 
tire. In doing so, let them by 
prayer, sympathy and succor stand 
by their persecuted brethren in Ger- 
many and Denmark; let them en- 
courage and uphold their suffer- 
ing brethren in France, and if 
“Protestant evangelists and colpor- 
feurs,” sustainec, perchance, by 
American funds, make common 
cause with high-church ‘* Nationals,” 
in multiplying their afflictions and 
upholding the doctrine of state alli- 
ance and control, let them tell the 
story, as in the last report of their 
Board of Missions,* to all the church- 
es, and they will see that American 
Christians of other names will not 
send fundsacross the Atlantic, to help 
the vengeful bond-woman to beget 
abortions, or to strangle at the birth 
the free babes of the free-woman ; 
just when her Lord, too, is saying, 
“Rejoice thou barren, that bearest 
not; break forth and cry, thou that 
travailest not; for the desolate hath 
many more children than she which 
hath an husband.” Let them, in 
the same spirit, bid their brethren in 
Greece, be of good courage and 
fear not, both to preach and to bap- 


*The fact here intimated in respect to 
some “* Protestant evangelists and colpor- 
teurs,”’ is distinctly asserted in the report 
named. Whether any who thus conduct, 
are aided with funds, sent by the Foreign 
Evangelical Society, from this country, is 
not said, and probably is not known. 
Still it may be so, and whether it be, we 
presume will be a subject of early and 
thorough inquiry by the directors of that 
society, and of prompt and effective re- 
monstrance, if it be. 
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tize in the name of the Lord Jesus ;* 
and if those good brethren dare not 
do so, let American Baptists unite 
with the weak, and timid, and pru- 
dent of other faiths, and call home 
all Protestant missionaries from the 
East, “to stay in Jericho till their 
beards be grown,” or other men 
are found, who, like Paul, will carry 
the Gospel there, and bear them- 
selves, in its propagation, in respect 
to civil relations and authorities, 
worthily of the gospel of Christ; 
or, like Christ, will be ready to obey 
unto death in the maintenance there- 
in of his supremacy over all au- 
thorities, whether of heaven, earth 
or hell. 

Let it not be said that the general 
principles maintained in this dis- 
cussion are wild and extreme, or 
that action upon them, at home and 
abroad, would only be rash and 
destructive of its own ends. Noth- 
ing can be farther from the truth. 
When Dr. Wisner, on behalf of the 
Prudential Committee of the Amer- 
ican Board, gave instructions, in 
1834, to the present Dr. Parker, of 
China, as he was about to embark 
for that field, his language was— 

“The Christian missionary is not to ex- 
pect, and he is not tu seek, the sanctions 
of heathen governments to his efforts to 
extend the Gospel; but he is to go with 


its heavenly message directly to the peo- 
ple, wherever he can find them; and he 

* The present law of Greece, allows all 
the free exercise of their own religion, 
whatever it be, but at the same time 
forbids any one “ to proselyte” from the 
Greek church. Our Baptist brethren 
preach freely, as did the missionaries of 
our own Board while there. They reject 
the idea of seeking to reform those eastern 
communions, on the principle of frater- 
nization, and adopt the policy of planting 
distinct and independent churches of their 
own, and therein act on a different policy 
from our missionaries—a policy somewhat 
bolder, and we believe more effective. 
But as it would be proselyting to baptize 
a convert from the Greek church, such 
converts, we learn, are wont to go to Cor- 
fu, or to some point out of Greece, for 
their baptism, and then to return—an 
evasion of the law, which savors little, 
we fear, of the honest, open, primitive 
Christian courage. 
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is to proclaim its requirements and sanc- 
tions to them as individuals having souls, 
for the salvation or loss of which they 
are themselves responsible, and who must 
hear and obey the Gospel each for him- 
self, expecting that if the truth is ever to 
reach and influence the government under 
which he labors, it will be by its being 
first diffused through the community, ex- 
tending its light and its reforming power 
through all ranks, till it rises to those who 
oceupy the highest places in the State. 
And if he finds a people willing to receive 
him, he is to persevere in proclaiming to 
them the message of salvation, though 
laws and magistrates forbid, and even at 
the expense of liberty and of life. He is 
not indeed to court persecution. If per- 
secuted in one city he may flee to another. 
But a people willing to receive the Gos- 
pel are not to be abandoned, though all the 
enactments and power of ther rulers 
should be arrayed against their instruction. 
In such a case, they and their rulers must 
see that an embassador of Jesus Christ 
does not account even his life dear unto 
himself, so that he may ‘ testify the Gos- 
1 of the grace of God.’ The proba- 
ility is, altogether, that the government 
of China will sooner or later array itself 
against the M sat se crgeey within its do- 
minions, of Protestant, as it has of Roman 
Catholic Christianity. . . . And if not from 
the government, it may come from popu- 
lar superstition and prejudice, excited to 
struggle with desperation for their malig- 
nant empire over the souls of a third of 
the human race. But come how and 
when it will, the worthy embassador of 
Jesus Christ will not be deterred from his 
work by persecution. Knowing that 
‘the blood of martyrs is the seed of the 
church,’ he will be ready to scatter even 
that seed, if called to it by the command 
and providence of his Savior.” 


This is in entire harmony with the 
views presented in the preceding 
remarks. It is, we maintain, the 
only true and scriptural basis for the 
propagation and support of Chris- 
tianity, either at home or abroad— 
as applicable to South Carolina as 
to China; to nominally Christian as 
to “ heathen governments.” In the 
annunciation of it, on the occasion 
named, the wise and devoted Wis- 
ner “being dead, yet speaketh.” 
We believe, moreover, that just 
when and where the servants and 
church of God have most fully 
acted on this basis, making Christ 
and his promises proportionally their 


only strength and hope, they fave 
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always had, along with persecution 
their highest and most substantial 
success. It was for fidelity in this 
direction and on this basis, that God 
gave Daniel a deliverance and a 
kingdom. It was here and oy 
this ground, that a long line of He. 
brew worthies “* subdued kingdoms, 
wrought righteousness, realized 
promises, stopped the mouths of 
lions, quenched the violence of fire, 
escaped the edge of the sword, out 
of weakness were made strong, 
waxed valiant in fight, turned to 
flight the armies of the aliens.” [| 
was here and in this, that primitive 
Christianity had its persecutions, it 
is true, but equally its strength and 
victory. In fact, the great papal 
apostasy was but the full grown re. 
sult of departure from this ground, 
and from that living faith of which 
this is the natural and appropriate 
expression. And when, after long 
ages of degeneracy and darkness, 
the Reformation broke upon the 
world, it had its highest confidence, 
spirituality and power, as well as 
persecutions and successes, in the 
same direction and standing on the 
same ground. And grateful as was 
the help received, and flattering as 
seemed the prospects opened and 
opening, when the civil power came 
to its aid and took it into alliance 
with itself, experience has proved 
that that was the hour of its real 
decline, and that the element of 
formalisms and corruptions, little 
better than those from which it 
broke away, and whose state-en- 
trenched existence and support have 
only given hot-bed growth to all 
forms of rationalistic unbelief, and 
left its own great work to be sub- 
stantially done over again. 

So true is it, that whenever Christ's 
people have stood and acted upon the 
ground now indicated, they have 
had, notwithstanding persecution, 
their highest success and_ glory. 
Thus it will always be. His people 
may be as sure of it, as that he is on 
the throne, and wields all power, 
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and is as able, if they will trust him, 
to lead captivity captive and give 
ifis to men as he ever was. In- 
deed, it was in this way that, by the 

ney of our own missionaries, and 
their supporters and friends, India 
was first opened to modern missions. 
When Hall and Nott landed in In- 
dia, government—a British govern- 
ment, too—threw itself between 
them and the people to whom they 
pore the message of salvation. At 
length, after many difficulties, they 
were on the point of being driven 
from the country. At that moment 
they addressed a letter of remon- 
strance ** to the Right Honorable Sir 
Evan Nepean, Governor, &c. &c.” 
They said : 


“ That exercise of civil authority which, 
in a manner so conspicuous and deter- 
mined, is about to prohibit two ministers 
of Christ from preaching his gospel in In- 
dia, can be of no ordinary consequence ; 
especially at the penne moment, when 
the Christian public in England and Ame- 
rica, are waiting with pious solicitude to 
hear how the religion of the Bible is wel- 
comed and encouraged among the pagans 
ofthis country. . ae. - 

“We would solemnly appeal to your 
Excellency’s conscience, and ask: Does 
not your Excellency believe that it is the 
will of Christ that his gospel should be 

ached to these heathens? Do you not 

lieve that we have given a creditable 
testimony that we are ministers of Christ, 
and have come to this country to preach 
his Gospel ? and would not prohibiting us 
from preaching to the heathen here be a 
known resistance to his will? If your 
Excellency finally exerts civil authority 
to compel us from this heathen land, what 
can it be but a decided opposition to the 
spread of the Gospel among those immor- 
tal beings whom God has placed under 
your Excellency’s government? What 
can it be but a fresh instance of that per- 
secution againstthe church of Christ, and 
that opposition to the prevalence of true 
religion, which have so often provoked 
the indignation of God, and stamped with 
sin and guilt the history of every age? 
Can you, Right Honorable Sir, make it 
appear to be otherwise to your own con- 
seience—to that Christian public whe must 

judges in this case — but, especially, can 
you justify such an exercise of power to 
your God and final judge ? 

“Your Excellency has been pleased to 
say that it is your duty to send us to Eng- 
land, beeause you have received positive 
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orders from the supreme government to 
do so. But, Right Honorable Sir, is not 
this advancing a principle which, if cor- 
rect, would reprieve hon the long-re- 
corded decision of Heaven, all the san- 
guinary persecutors who executed the 
horrid decrees of Herod, Nero and Tra- 


jan,—who made themselves drunk with 


the blood of the martyrs of Jesus,—and 
who, as God has declared, shall have blood 
to drink, for they are worthy? These 
meg oy destroyed the saints of the 

ost High ; they were positively ordered 
to do so by superior authority ; but for 
doing so, have they not been sentenced 
toeternaldeath? * * . _ 

“Your Excellency knows perfect! 

well, that whenever human commands 
run counter to the divine commands they 
cease to be obligatory ; and that no man 
can aid in the execution or support of such 
counter commands, without aiming vio- 
lence at the authority of Heaven. Can 
your Excellency, or any other man, deny 
the truth of this? * 5 ¥ id 

“It is our ardent wish that your Excel- 
lency would compare, most seriously, 
such an exercise of civil authority upon 
us with the general spirit and tenor of our 
Savior’s commands. We most earnestly 
entreat you not to send us away from 
these heathens. We entreat you by the 
high probability that an official permission 
from the supreme government for us to 
remain here, will shortly be received; 
and that something more general, and 
to the same effect, will soon arrive from 
England. We entreat you by the time 
and money already expended on our mis- 
sion, and by the Christian hopes and 
prayer attending it, not utterly to defeat 
its pious object by sending us from the 
country. We entreat you by the spirit- 
ual miseries of the heathen, whoare daily 
perishing before your eyes and under 
your Excellency’s government, not to 
yrevent us from preaching Christ to them. 
Ve entreat you by the blood of Jesus, 
which he shed toredeem them. As min- 
isters of Him who has all power in hea- 
ven and on earth, and who with his fare- 
well and ascending voice, commanded 
his ministers to go and teach all nations, 
we entreat you not to prohibit us from 
teaching these heathens. By all the prin- 
ciples of our holy religion, by which you 
hope to be saved, we entreat you not to 
hinder us from teaching the same religion 
to these perishing idolaters. By all the 
solemnities of the judgment day, when 
your Excellency must meet your heathen 
subjects before God's tribunal, we entreat 
you not to hinder us from poseening to 
them that Gospel which is able to prepare 
them as well as you for that awful day. 

“ By all the dread of being found on the 
catalogue of those who persecute the 
church of God, and resist the salvation of 
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men, we entreat your Excellency not to 
7 the prayers and efforts of the 
church, by sending back those whom the 
church has sent forth, in the name of the 
Lord, to preach his Gospel among the 
heathen; and we earnesily beseech Al- 
mighty God to prevent such an act, and 
now and ever to guide your Excellency 
in that way which shall be most pleasing 
in his sight. 

“But should your Excellency finally 
disregard the considerations we have pre- 
sented ; should we be compelled to leave 
this land, we can only say, adieu, till we 
meet you, face to face, at God’s tribunal.” 

This is Bible ground. It was 
worthy men of God and ministers 
of Christ. It didits work. By steps 
consequent upon and connected with 
it, India was opened to the Gospel. 
It is the only true and effective 
ground of preaching and effort any 
where, at home or abroad—in 
Greece, Constantinople and Singa- 
pore, no less than in India. And, 
cavil who will at the rashness of it, 
and rage as persecution might in 
consequence of it, let American 
churches, ministers and missionaries, 
to say nothing of others, assume 
and act upon this ground, in good 
faith, the world over, and righteous- 
nesses shall again be wrought, pro- 
mises realized, successes achieved, 
of which our faith has scarcely yet 
any practical apprehension. ‘True, 
it may wake up the great conflict in 
new and fearful forms, but it will be 
none the less the sign and pledge of 
victory. Earth shall shake beneath 
the tread of such a faith, and apoca- 
lyptic visions hasten to their realiza- 
tion. Just in the distance, beyond the 
smoke of her burning and above the 
wail of her desolation (Rev. xviii 
and xix,) a voice shall come, saying, 
* Rejoice over her, heaven and holy 
apostles and prophets ; for God hath 
avenged you on her ;” and follow- 
ing that, shall come the responsive 
shouts of heaven’s and earth’s re- 
joicings. One voice shall be heard 
from heaven, as of much people, 
saying, “ Alleluia! Salvation and 
glory and honor and power unto 
the Lord our God: true and right- 
eous are his judgments ; for he hath 
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judged the great whore;” and 
again they shall shout * Alleluia ™ 
and then shall go up from the earth 
in quick reply, the voice of the four 
and twenty elders and beasts, falling 
down and worshiping and saying, 
“ Amen, Alleluia!” And then an. 
other voice shall come * from out of 
the throne,” saying, “ Praise our 
God, all ye his servants, and ye that 
fear him, small and great ;” and to 
that shall respond the acclaim of the 
broad earth, and it shall go up as 
the voice of a great multitude, and 
as the roar of many waters, and as 
the roll of mighty thunderings, say. 
ing, * Alleluia! for the Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth. Let us be 
glad and give honor to him: for the 
marriage of the Lamb is come; and 
his wife hath made herself ready!” 
O! what a marriage song shall that 
be! Blessed are they that shall take 
part in it. But earth shall hear it, 
and help to sing it. ‘* These are the 
true sayings of God.” And then 
shall he, who is “ faithful and true,” 
and is “clothed with a vesture dip- 
ped in blood,” and whose name is 
“the Word of God,” go forth in re- 
gal state to meet his church, hav- 
ing on his vesture and on his thigh 
a name written, ** KING OF KINGS 
AND LORD OF LORDS.” And 
they shall go up together to the 
nuptial feast, and the angelic voice 
shall ery, to all that fly in the midst 
of heaven, “Come, gather your- 
selves together unto the supper of 
the Great God.” Thus shall the 
Conflict of the Ages have an end, 
and earth’s great sabbath come— 
to be followed only by one short 
conflict more, and the great Judg- 
ment, and the New Jerusalem com- 
ing down from God out of heaven, 
with the adornments and the joys 
that are to be hers for the eternal 
ages. God hasten it in its time; 
and to this end, give all his people 
to maintain and defend, here and 
every where, their blood-bought, 
God-given freedom. 
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Massachusetts and South Carolina, 4ll 


MASSACHUSETTS AND SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Any contest is a serious one that 

isin hazard the supremacy of Law 
over individual will and unreasoning 
force. Such a hazard has given 
dignity to many struggles of inferior 
note; and such a one now invests 
with their highest interest even the 

vely important issues involved in 
the controversy between Massachu- 
setts and South Carolina. * Js there 
Law in the land?” is a question 
which, seriously raised, wakens the 
anxiety of thousands, who might 
care little to know which of two par- 
ties was at the outset right or which 
wrong. ‘There can be no society, of 
pations or of individuals, recognizing 
absolutely no law above them. And 
especially, a Union such as ours, 
subsisting by force of a constituted 
and paramount law, becomes im- 
possible, the moment it is settled 
that a question of conflicting rights, 
arising under that supreme constitu- 
tion, is to be permanently decided, 
not by its law, but by the mere will 
of one of two contending states. Nor 
upon such conditions is it any more 
desirable than possible. Any mea- 
sure, therefore, tending even re- 
motely to bring a contest between 
sovereign states to such an issue, 
threatens at once the usefulness and 
the existence of the Union. In the 
present controversy, South Carolina, 
refusing the arbitrament of that 
tribunal which the supreme law of 
the land has provided, has chosen to 
assume the attitude of a combatant 
in a personal encounter, in prefer- 
ence to that of defendant in an ami- 
cable suit at law. If her example is 
to be followed, this contest, and others 
like it, can have but one result. Car- 
ried on, as it must be, by a course of 
hostile legislation, incompatible with 
any thing like authority in the Union, 
or friendship and peace among its 
members, it must end, sooner or la- 
ter, in the utter subversion of both. 


But we dismiss such considera- 
tions. Important as they are in the 
present unpromising posture of the 
case, we cherish the hope and be- 
lief that the controversy will yet be 
decided upon its original and intrin- 
sic merits. A fair discussion, before 
the tribunal of public opinion, of the 
questions these involve, can not hin- 
der and may promote such a result ; 
the solemn appeal of Massachusetts 
to her sister states has brought them 
distinctly before the people, and the 
response to that appeal may require 
of our citizens an intelligent decision 
of them as a matter of individual 
duty. ‘These questions are sub- 
stantially the following: 

Do the laws of South Carolina 
designed to prevent the entrance 
into that state of free persons of 
color, violate the rights of Massa- 
chusetts or her citizens? 

If so, do they justify the measures 
taken by Massachusetts to obtain re- 
dress, as being necessary and proper? 

Is the subsequent action of South 
Carolina consistent with her obliga- 
tions as a member of the Union ? 

The law of South Carolina out of 
which the controversy has arisen, is 
an act passed in December, 1835, 
embodying the substance of similar 
enactments made at different periods 
from 1820 till that time. The se- 
cond section of that act provides, 
* That it shall not be lawful for any 
free negro or person of color to 
come into this state, on board any 
vessel, as a cook, steward, or mari- 
ner, or in any other employment on 
board such vessel ; and in case any 
vessel shall arrive in any port or 
harbor of this state, from any other 
state or foreign port, having on 
board any free negro or person of 
color, employed on board such ves- 
sel as a cook, steward, mariner, or 
in any other employment, it shall be 
the duty of the sheriff of the district 
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in which such port or harbor is sit- 
uated, immediately on the arrival of 
such vessel, to apprehend such free 
negro or person of color, so ar- 
riving contrary to this act, and to 
confine him or her closely in jail, 
until such vessel shall be hauled off 
from the wharf and ready to pro- 
ceed to sea. And that whea such 
vessel is ready to sail, the captain of 
the said vessel shall be bound to 
carry away the said free negro or 
person of color, and to pay the ex- 
penses of his or her detention.” 
The captain is further required to 
give security that he will comply 
with these requisitions, and failing to 
do so, is to be compelled to haul off 
his vessel one hundred yards from 
the wharf into the stream, and there 
to remain until he shall proceed to 
sea, under penalty of fine and im- 
prisonment. 

By the third section of the same 
act, it is enacted :—That any free 
person of color, imprisoned by virtue 
of the preceding section, shall have 
warning never again to enter the 
state; and every such person who 
shall not depart from the state, or 
having departed shall ever again en- 
ter into the limits of the state, shall, 
by the first section of the act, be 
liable to seizure by any white per- 
son, and to subsequent summary 
proceedings, terminating in an order 
to leave the state, and upon failure 
to comply with the order, in corpo- 
ral punishment, at the discretion of 
the court ; and if such person shall 
still remain in the state, or having left 
it shall afterwards return, “ he or she 
shall be sold at public auction as a 
slave.” 

With respect to these laws, Mas- 
sachusetts, in her declaration and 
protest, charges that they assume 
the following principles. 

* First. That the state has a right 
to send officers on board of the ships 
of other states touching at her ports, 
with the design of distinguishing be- 
tween the persons who constitute 
the crew, and of seizing, at her sole 
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discretion, and casting into prison 
such as she may specify, withoy 
the necessity of alleging against 
them the commission of any crime, 

“Second. That the state has q 
right to inflict corporal punishm 
by the nauliention site tad to = 
extent, upon the persons of citizens 
of Massachusetts, solely because 
they may be found a second time 
in the ships of their own state touch. 
ing at her port. 

“Third. That the state has a 
right to sell into absolute slavery for 
life, human beings, unoffending per: 
sons, freemen of Massachusetts, en. 
titled by her constitution and laws 
to the fullest security of life, liberty 
and property, as well when follow. 
ing a lawful caliing on board her 
ships as when at home.” 

And Gov. Briggs, in his message 
of January 6th, 1845, says: 

“ The Legislature and people of 
Massachusetts believe that law to be 
in direct and palpable violation of 
that clause of the Constitution of the 
United States which declares that 
‘the citizens of each state shall be 
entitled to all privileges and immu- 
nities of citizens in the several 
states,’ and also of that part of the 
Constitution which confers upon 
Congress the power ‘to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, 
among the several states, and with 
the Indian tribes.’ ” 

South Carolina, on the other hand, 
Dec. 6th, 1844, 

“ Resolved, That free negroes and 
persons of color are not citizens of 
the United States within the mean- 
ing of the Constitution, which con- 
fers upon the citizens of one state 
the privileges and immunities of cit- 
izens in the several states.” And 
also, 

“ That the right to exclude from 
their territories seditious persons, or 
others whose presence may be dan- 
gerous to their peace, is essential to 
every independent state.” 

Such are the laws of South Caro- 
lina, and such the positions assumed 
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the two states in respect to them. 
The inquiry we have proposed, 
jeads us to examine the issue thus 
formed. ‘The question is purely a 
legal one ; but under the peculiar 
circumstances of this controversy, 
we offer no apology for presenting 
in the pages of the New Englander 
a discussion which would otherwise 
be addressed more appropriately, if 
to any, exclusively to professional 
readers. We have then to consider: 

Whether free persons of color in 
Massachusetts are citizens of Mas- 
sachusetts within the meaning of the 
Federal Constitution, Art. 1V,Sec. 2; 
and if they are, 

Whether the law of South Caro- 
lina violates in respect to them the 
guaranty of that article ; and further, 

Whether that law assumes on 
the part of South Carolina a power 
inconsistent with the exclusive pow- 
er of Congress to regulate com- 
merce. 

The first question requires us to 
determine the legal meaning and 
application of the term citizen. 

Citizenship of a state, manifestly 
implies a relation of some sort, sub- 
sisting between the state and the cit- 
izen as parties, and defined bya 
designation of the persons who 
stand in that relation, and by a state- 
ment of the rights and duties which 
it essentially involves. 

As used by writers on natural 
law, the term designates the status 
of an individual considered as a 
member of the state. It imports, on 
the part of the citizen, the duty of 
allegiance and obedience ; and on 
the part of the state, the correlative 
duty of protecting its members, by 
its force and its laws, in the enjoy- 
ment of essential fundamental righis. 
And all free persons, born within 
the limits of a state, or who, not be- 
ing native born, have been duly ad- 
mitted to equality of condition with 
those who are, are held to be mem- 
bers and citizens of that state, unless 
amd excluded by its municipal 

ws, 
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In the intercourse of nations, and 
in the public law which regulates it, 
the term ‘citizen’ is used with re- 
spect to our own and other republi- 
can governments wherever ‘sub- 


ject’ is used with respect to monar- 


chies, and includes all persons under 
the protection of such government, 
as owing allegiance to it. For ex- 
ample, the eighth article of the 
treaty of 1783 stipulates that “ the 
navigation of the river Mississippi 
shall forever remain free and open 
to the subjects of Great Britain and 
the citizens of the United States.” 
Under such a usage, in the numerous 
cases of prize and capture with which, 
up to the close of the last war, the 
Federal Courts were crowded, the 
rights of parties in suit, under the 
law of nations, depended on their cit- 
izenship, and that on their allegi- 
ance. 

In this manner this term is used 
in the Constitution of the United 
States; in every instance, it is be- 
lieved, unless the one in dispute fur- 
nishes an exception. ‘Thus the ar- 
ticle defining the judicial power, de- 
clares that it shall extend “ to con- 
troversies between a state, or citizens 
thereof, and foreign states, citizens 
or subjects.” In all cases arising un- 
der this clause, the character of an 
individual, as citizen or subject, is 
determined by a single test, which 
is his allegiance ; if due toa foreign 
state, it constitutes him a citizen or 
subject of that state; if due to the 
United States, it constitutes a citizen 
of the United States, and of his par- 
ticular state. And so, too, in other 
clauses of the same article; it has 
been settled by repeated decisions 
that the term “ citizen of a state” in- 
cludes all persons “ resident or dom- 
iciled in a particular state, being at 
the same time citizens of the United 
States ;”* which latter qualification 
again, as already stated, depends on 
allegiance to the United States, by 





* Judge Washington. See 4 Wash. 
Circuit Court Reports, 516. 
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birth or naturalization. The ex- 
pression ‘citizen of the United 
States’ occurs in the clauses pre- 
scribing qualifications for Represen- 
tatives, for Senators, and for Presi- 
dent. In the latter, the term ‘ nat- 
ural born citizen’ is used, and ex- 
cludes all persons owing allegiance 
by birth to foreign states; in the 
other cases, the word ‘citizen’ is 
used without the adjective, and ex- 
cludes persons owing allegiance to 
foreign states, unless naturalized un- 
der our laws. ‘The discussions in 
the convention furnish no indication 
that there was any other distinction 
present in the minds of its mem- 
bers. 

The word citizen, therefore, dis- 
tinguishes those who are under the 
allegiance of one government, from 
those who are under the allegiance 
of another. As between distinct 
states, it is coéxtensive with subject ; 
but unlike that term, it imports some- 
thing more than simple subjection. 
Wherever used, it implies that the 
individual is not merely under, but 
of the state, and in that relation is 
entitled, as against the state, to the 
possession of certain rights. And 
the question which we have now to 
answer, in order to complete our de- 
finition of American citizenship, is, 
* what, under our institutions, are the 
rights essential to that relation?’ For, 
though deducible, so far as they are 
essential, from the principles of nat- 
ural reason, as belonging of right 
to all men under whatever govern- 
meant, they can exist as /egal rights, 
distinctive of citizens, in any par- 
ticular state, only so far as they are 
recognized as such by its internal or 
municipal laws. 

In arbitrary governments, the 
rights of the s/ate as against the in- 
dividual, are not only the principal 
but the only objects of legal con- 
templation ; and in most of the Euro- 
pean states, even the best governed 
of them, the correlative rights of the 
individual find their recognition, not 
in laws or constitutions, but at best 
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in theories of political philosophy, 
which may or may not have an jp. 
fluence in producing a just adminis. 
tration. We are fortunate in living 
under a system of laws whose his. 
tory for ages has been marked 

a series of successful struggles to 
establish, on the basis of law, the 
rights of the individual as against 
the state. ‘That important part of 
our legislation is of older date than 
our independence ; it has descended 
to us as the richest inheritance which, 
with the common law, we have re. 
ceived from our father-land. The 
rights it protects were not first ac. 
quired, but successfully vindicated, 
by our Revolution. We claimed 
them, under the provision of Magna 
Charta, of the Petition of Right, of 
the Habeas Corpus act, of the Revo. 
lutionary Bill of Rights, and ofthe Act 
of Settlement, and under the guar- 
anties of our Colonial charters, as 
the rights of free-born British sub- 
jects; the very same _ provisions, 
transferred to our constitutions and 
bills of rights, and enlarged to com- 
prehend the great principles of re- 
ligious as well as civil liberty, now 
assert and establish the essential 
rights of American citizens. They 
declare that the very end and pur- 
pose for which the s/ate exists, is to 
protect the citizens, by its force, its 
laws, and its tribunals, in those es- 
sential rights, in the exercise of 
which he manifests Ais individual 
existence ; in his rights of conscience, 
his rights of person, and his rights 
of property. 

The rights thus asserted, we have 
said, are distinctive of citizens. The 
simple fact that the law which de- 
clares them is expressly intended to 
define the rights of individuals con- 
sidered as members of the state, is in 
itself decisive on this capital point 
For the very term ‘citizen’ has no 
synonym more exact than the expres 
sion, ‘member of a state. “ The 
citizens,” says Vattel, ‘‘are the mem- 
bers of the state.” The words ‘ civis’ 
and ‘ civitas,’ correlative in form, 
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stand also for ideas which are in their 
nature correlative. And their mutual 
relation is something beyond that of 
individuals to an aggregate or mass. 
The citizens are the primary ele- 
ments upon which the state, an 
ideal, but distinct and organized 
body, exercising sovereign powers, 
is, by free and mutual recognition, 
constituted. ‘They are the persons by 
whom, and for whom, the state ex- 
ists. The recognition of rightful 
authority in the state, is the essence 
of the citizen’s allegiance. ‘The re- 
cognition by the state, in word or 
deed, of the origin and end of its 
authority, as from and for the citi- 
zen, establishes Ais claims upon it, 
and so defines his legal and distinc- 
tive rights. And we say here too, 
his distinctive rights; since there 
may in fact be persons over whom 
a state, even a free state, exer- 
cises an arbitrary and self-assum- 
ed power, limited only by its own 
will, and against natural right ; such 
are slaves ; and there may and must 
be persons, without its territorial lim- 
its, external to it and not members 
in it, and having no natural right to 
put themselves in that relation and to 
claim a participation in its privileges. 
Unless, therefore, words are more 
important than things, that part of 
our fundamental law which declares 
the rights of individuals, considered 
as members of the state, defines the 
essential and distinctive rights of cit- 
izens, even if that particular word 
is not once used in such declaration. 
But that it is actually used, and for 
that specific purpose, is indicated by 
such articles as the following :— 
The preamble to the constitution 
of Massachusetts declares, that the 
body politic is formed by “a social 
compact, by which the whole peo- 
ple covenants with each citizen, and 
each citizen with the whole people, 
that all shall be governed by the 
same laws for the common good.” 
In the constitution of Kentucky, 
“the representatives of the people 
of the state in convention assembled, 


to secure to all the citizens thereof, 
the right of life, liberty, and pro- 
perty, and of pursuing happiness, 
do ordain and establish,” &c. 

The constitution of New York, 
Art. VII, Sec. 1, declares, that “ No 
member of this state shall be disfran- 
chised, or deprived of any rights or 
privileges secured to any citizen 
thereof, unless by the law of the land, 
or the judgment of his peers.”* 

The bill of rights of New Hamp- 
shire, Art. XIV, declares that ** Every 
citizen of this state ought to find a 
certain remedy, by having recourse 
to the laws, for all wrongs or injuries 
which he may receive, in person, 
property, or character. He ought 
to obtain right and justice freely, 
without being obliged to purchase it, 
—completely, and without any de- 
nial,—promptly, and without any 
delay ; conformably to the laws.”* 

That of Massachusetts contains a 
similar provision, except that the ex- 
pression ‘subject of this common- 
wealth’ is used instead of ‘ citizen 
of this state.’ 

Nearly all the state constitutions 
declare, that “ Every citizen may 
freely write, speak, and publish his 
sentiments on all subjects, being re- 
sponsible for the abuse of that priv- 
ilege.” 


* These articles are borrowed substan- 
tially from the famous twenty-ninth chap- 
ter of Magna Charta, which Blackstone 
calls “the foundation of the liberty of 
Englishmen.” It is, being interpreted, in 
these words: “ No free man (liber homo) 
shall be taken, or imprisoned, or disseised 
of his freehold, or privileges, (libertati- 
bus,) or free customs, or be outlawed, or 
exiled, or in any manner destroyed, 
neither will we pass upon him, nor con- 
demn him, unless by the lawful judgment 
of his peers, or by the law of the land. 
To no man will we sell, to no man deny, 
or delay, right or justice.’ This guaranty, 
in some form or other, enters into the fun- 
damental law of all our states, and of the 
United States. The expression ‘ liber 
homo’ has been variously rendered by the 
words freeman, citizen, subject, member 
of the community, person, and man. In 
the Southern constitutions, for obvious 
reasons, the term ‘ freeman’ has been gen- 
erally preferred. 
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By the constitution of Alabama, 
Art. I, Sec. 27, “ Emigration from 
this state shall not be prohibited, 
nor shall any citizen be exiled.” 

There is no force in the objection, 
that these are asserted as the rights 
of men, of human beings, and not 
of citizens. ‘They are most truly 
the rights of men ; but nevertheless 
of men under government ; and the 
declaration of them has force as 
law only against the particular gov- 
ernment whose laws declare them. 
Our laws declare that they are rights 
which all men ought to enjoy, and 
which our citizens shail enjoy. 

It may be further said, though the 
objection has been in substance an- 
ticipated, that the possession of such 
rights is not distinctive of citizens, 
inasmuch as we recognize and pro- 
tect them also in aliens.—Obeying 
the dictates of courtesy towards 
friendly nations, of a wise and libe- 
ral policy, and, in the absence of 
especial cause taking them out of 
that category, of natural reason and 
justice, we in some measure do; 
but by no means as matter of un- 
qualified right. In common with 
all other nations, we assert the pre- 
rogative, belonging to us as a dis- 
tinct community, and essential to 
our national sovereignty, of adinit- 
ting to our territories or excluding 
from them, at our sole discretion, 
foreigners, the subjects or citizens 
of other states. We determine at 
what point of time, if at all, and 
upon what conditions, they shall ac- 
quire the right to be considered mem- 
bers of the state. Up to that point, 
their enjoyment of natural personal 
rights is limited by conflict with the 
perfect rights of the state and its 
proper members; of the extent of 
which conflict, and of its limiting 
effect, the state itself is from the na- 
ture of the case the sole judge ; its 
sovereign powers being only re- 
strained by its relations to other 
states, by virtue of which their mem- 
bers may have acquired rights re- 
cognized by the natural or conven- 
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tional law of nations.* As a matter 
of fact, our treatment of aliens has 
been marked by a liberality of which 
history has furnished few examples, 
Yet even here, most if not all of our 
states have at some period of their 
history found it necessary to exer. 
cise their acknowledged power of 
putting aliens under a different law 
from that which governs their own 
citizens. In many of them, the 
common law restriction as to the 
power of holding real estate is in 
some modified form to this day con- 
tinued.t And in case of a war, the 
subjects by birth of a hostile power, 
not being naturalized, might be com- 
pelled to quit the United States, or 
if permitted to remain, to comply 
with such requirements as the policy 
of the nation might dictate. But 
against all such exercise of discre. 
tionary power, our bills of rights 
protect and secure, distinctively, the 
rights of citizens. 

Furthermore, the rights thus as- 
serted are rights to which all per- 
sons owing allegiance are entitled 
by virtue of their allegiance. For 
the fact, as it exists in our law, is 
not more clearly recognized than 
the reason of the fact. The doc- 
trine of allegiance and fs incidents, 
though it has come to us as positive 
law from the mother country, is not 
a mere relic of English feudalism; 
in all that is essential, it only affirms 
and adopts the principles which en- 
lightened reason discovers in the un- 
written code of nature. And both 
agree in declaring, that the duty of 
protection on the part of the gov- 
ernment in respect of fundamental 
rights, and of allegiance and obedi- 
ence on the part of the subject,— 
obedience especially to the laws de- 
fining Ais active duties to the state, 
in the way of service and contribu- 


— 





* It may be observed, that in making 
these statements we have omitted to no- 
tice, since it is not necessary to our main 
purpose, the dirisum imperium vetween 
the general and state governments. 


t See Kent, Vol. Il, pp. 53-63. 
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tion,—are in their nature correla- 
tive, and conditioned each upon the 
other. 

Our inquiries, therefore, conduct- 
ed through the several departments 
of natural and international law, 
the law and practice under the Con- 
stitution, and the municipal law of 
the states, lead to the conclusion, 
that the rights and duties which dis- 
tinguish the status of the citizen, 
appertain to all free persons born in 
astate, and so owing allegiance by 
birth to the state and the United 
States ;—unless indeed we venture 
on the desperate alternative of call- 
ing in question that cardinal doc- 
trine of the natural and the common 
law, the doctrine of natural allegi- 
ance. 

In a somewhat noted case in this 
sate,” involving the question wheth- 
er free blacks are citizens, it was ur- 
ged, apparently to show that the 
doctrine of allegiance, and of course 
citizenship, by birth, was not univer- 
sal; that slaves and Indians, though 
born in our territories, are confess- 
edly not citizens. The exception, 
if itcan be called one, is only ap- 
parent. It is such an exception as 
is said to prove the rule; for it 
shows that the rule fails where the 
reason fails, and no where else. 
The slave, it is universally conce- 
ded, is not and can not be a member 
of the state. He isa mere append- 
agetoamember. Deprived, by the 
mere will and force of the state, of 
essential personal rights, he is by 
his condition legally incapable of al- 
legiance, as of any other personal 
duty. Even obedience is not to him 
aduly, but a necessity. Under no 
theory of government does his sub- 
jection to the state depend upon any 
consent of his own, express or im- 
plied; unless it can be implied from 
uoresisting submission to irresistible 
power. The laws which determine 
his relation to the state are to him 








* Miss Crandall's case, 10 Connecticut 


Reports, 340. 
Vol Ill. 53 
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simply commands, as much so as 
the fiat of his or his ancestor’s con- 
queror, whose mere will and force, 
subverting his own, first consigned 
him to a distant servitude.* A per- 
son in such condition, though born 
within the territorial limits of a 
state, is to that ideal body a thing 
altogether foreign and external. 
‘The members of Indian tribes, 
too, are not members of our states. 
They are born within the territories, 
but not within the ligeance of our 
governments. ‘They constitute dis- 
tinct, though domestic and depend- 
ent communities, which our laws do 
not, proprio vigore, reach and bind, 
This was expressly decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the case of Worcester vs. the 
State of Georgia,t overruling the 





*Itisa great mistake to suppose that 
the essence of slavery in American law 
is a mere right of property in the services 
of the slave. The master perhaps has 
nothing more; but the laws can not give 
him that right, without asserting, in the 
state itself, un arbitrary and absolute pow- 
er over the slave. That power may be 
very mildly and humanely erercised, bat 
it is there, and practically asserted, in the 
enlightened and Christian state, as fully 
as in the veriest despot, Its actual exer- 
cise, being discretionary, by no means 
limits its potential exercise. 

Under the Federal Constitution, the 
relation of master and slave is recognized 
only as an exisiing fact under state laws, 
To the United States, considered asa dis- 
tinct sovereignty, acting directly upon all 
persons within its limits, the slave, in 
common with all others, sustains only a 
personal relation. (See opinion of Judge 
M'Lean, 15 Peters, 506—7 ) That com- 
posite State, by virtue of this relation, has 
a kind of claim upen the allegiance, ser- 
vices, and obedience of the slave, control- 
led ordinarily by the prior claim of the 
master under the state law, buttaking effect 
as a perfect right, the instant the slave is 
emancipated. (See remark of Chancellor 
Kent bereafter quoted at page 426.) To 
this residuary right we may refer the 
power claimed for the United States, in a 
case of the last necessity, as in the perils 
of war, to emancipate slaves and employ 
them in its armies. Such a power is as- 
serted by John Quincy Adams; we doubt 
whether it would be conceded by Mr, 
Calhoun. 

t 6 Peters,516 ; see also 20 Johnson, 710. 
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attempt of that state to extend her 
jurisdiction over the tribes within 
her borders. 

[It must be observed, that in the 
various kinds of legal usage to which 
we have appealed, to determine what 
is involved in the word citizen, the 
nature of the case requires scrupu- 
lous accuracy in the use of that 
term. For in every instance it is 
possible, and in» many the fact is 
of constant occurrence, that legal 
rights, litigated between parties, may 
depend on the construction to be 
given to it. And obviously, it is 
only such a usage that can deter- 
mine its legal force and application. 
The essence of the status of citizen- 
ship consists in the rights and du- 
ties it involves. What these are, 
mere dictionary authority can not 
decide. Popular usage has given 
to the term in question various mean- 
ings more or less extensive; and 
we should seek in vain to derive 
from these any definite, safe, or con- 
sistent conclusions as to its mean- 
ing and effect inlaw. And not un- 
frequently, even in our constitutions 
and laws, the term is used with lit- 
tle regard to strict accuracy. But 
it may be observed, that in such 
cases, legal accuracy is not requi- 
site, and is not professed. ‘Thus, 
the constitution of Pennsylvania, Art. 
I, Sec. 2, provides, that “ The rep- 
resentatives shall be chosen annual- 
ly by the citizens of Philadelphia 
and of the respective counties.” In 
this case, and in a few others of like 
character, the term is used in a loose 
sense to distinguish the body of ac- 
tual voters. It is merely a conven- 
ient designation, borrowed from pop- 
ular usage, of a particular class of 
persons, whose rights as such do not 
however depend upon the use of that 
term, but upon the possession of cer- 
tain known qualifications, expressly 
pointed out by the law. Nor was it 

ever supposed that these are the on- 
_ ly persons in Pennsylvania who can 
sue as citizens of that state in the 
Federal Courts, or who are protect- 
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ed by the guaranty of the article jn 
discussion. 

We conclude, then, that wher. 
ever definite personal rights, re. 
cognized by the law, depend upon 
the use of the term citizen,—whether 
in the law of nations, as received 
and applied in this country, in trea. 
ties, in the Constitution of the 
United States, in the practice of the 
Federal Courts, or in the consti. 
tutiors and bills of rights of the 
states,—it applies toall persons, who, 
being born under the jurisdiction of 
a state or the United States, or hay- 
ing been duly naturalized, owe alle- 
giance and its incidents according to 
the doctrine of the common law, 
We state this broad proposition, de. 
claring what we conceive to be the 
legal application of the term, with 
entire confidence, and challenge the 
production of an instance, in the 
whole range of law to which it re- 
fers, in which it has a different use, 
unless the contested clause in the 
Constitution furnishes such an in- 
stance. But an exception toa usage 
so uniform and universal, is not to 
be taken for granted without the 
most positive and convincing proof, 
establishing at once the fact of a 
change of meaning, and the neces- 
sity for it, by evidence at least as 
decisive as that which establishes 
the general rule. We know of but 
two attempts, in any reported cases, 
to define and apply the term ina dif- 
ferent way ; and we propuse now to 
examine the reasoning upon which 
the judgments in those cases, that 
free persons of color were not 
citizens within the meaning of the 
contested clause, were respectively 
based. 

The first arose in Kentucky, and 
was decided by the Court of Appeals 
in that state in the year 1823.* We 
quote nearly the whole opinion of 
the court :— 

“« The term citizen is derived from 
the Latin word civis, and signifies in 





* Reported, 1 Littell, 326. 
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jts primary sense one who is vested 
with the freedom and privileges of a 
city.” “If we go back to Rome, 
whence the term citizen had its ori- 
gin, we shall find in the illustrious 
period of her republic, that citizens 
were the highest class of subjects 
to whom the jus civitatis belonged, 
and that the jus civitatis conferred 
on those who were in possession of 
itall rights and privileges, civil, po- 
Jitical, and religious.” ** At an early 
period after the subversion of the 
Roman empire, when civilization had 
begun again to progress, the cities in 
every part of Europe, either by usur- 
pation or concession from their sove- 
reigns, obtained extraordinary priv- 
ileges in addition to those which 
were common to the other subjects 
of their respective countries ; and 
one who was invested with these 
extraordinary privileges, whether he 
was an inhabitant of the city or not, 
or whether he was born in it or not, 
was deemed a citizen.” ‘* When the 
term came to be applied to the in- 
habitants of a state, it necessarily 
carried with it the same significa- 
tion with respect to the privileges of 
the state ; and it is in this sense that 
the term is believed to be generally 
if not universally understood in the 
United States. This, indeed, evi- 
dently appears to be the sense in 
which the term is used in the clause 
of the Constitution under considera- 
tion; for the terms ‘ privileges and 
immunities, which are expressive 
of the object intended to be secured 
to the citizens of each state in eve- 
ry other, plainly import, according 
to the best usages of our language, 
something more than the ordinary 
rights of personal security and prop- 
erty, which, by the courtesy of all 
civilized nations, are extended to 
the citizens or subjects of other 
countries while they reside among 
them. No one can, therefore, in 
the correct sense of the term, be a 
citizen of the state who is not enti- 
tled, upon the terms prescribed by 
the institutions of the state, to all 
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the rights and privileges conferred 
by those institutions upon the highest 
class of society.” 

Now we do very much doubt 
whether the whole compass of our 
law furnishes an instance in which 
the term citizen can be proved to 
have the meaning here given to it. 
It has sometimes a larger, some- 
times a more limited meaning, but 
never, to our knowledge, this mean- 
ing. The larger is the signification 
we have assigned; the other in- 
cludes merely the body of legal vo- 
ters, as in an article already quot- 
ed.* ‘The instances in which, be- 
yond all pretense of doubt, the for- 
mer meaning obtains, in treaties, in 
constitutions, and in reporied cases, 
may be numbered by thousands ; 
we have yet to be shown the first in 
which there is room for a conjec- 
ture, that possibly the term may im- 
port only the possession of corpo- 
rate privileges, after the manner in 
which a person is said to acquire 
the freedom of acity. And yet, * it 
is believed that this is the sense in 
which the term is generally if not 
universally understood in the United 
States!” Taken as a statement of 
a fact, it has no shadow of founda- 
tion; taken as an analogy, to illus- 
trate the general statement, it must 
go for what itis worth. But it is 
by no means true that the term has 
been introduced into our law by any 
such historical progress. That it 
has been so used as is here stated, 
is not questioned ;t and particularly 
to distinguish a more favored, not of 


* Penn. Const. Art. I, Sec. 2. 

t Bot the court was certainly mistaken 
in supposing that the ciris was by the 
Roman law, always and necessarily enti- 
tled to the possession of “all rights and 
privileges, civil, political, and religious.”’ 
Those who were so entitled were un- 
doubtedly called, xu? ikoxn, the citizens, 
as they are sometimes with us; but there 
were persons, excluded from the suffra- 
gium and the honores, who were never- 
theless cives, though ‘ eives non optima 
jure. This fact is clearly stated by Sa- 
vigny, who was called by Mr. Legare, (2 
Howard's U. S. Rep. 522,) “ the greatest 











course the most favored, class of 
persons in aristocratic republics ; 
upon which usage is based the idea 
of citizenship, which we find in 
some of the older treatises on natu- 
ral and politic law.* Modern au- 
thorities on these subjects, such as 
Montesquieu, Vattel, and Ruther- 
forth, taking a more correct and |ib- 
eral view of the essential relations 
of the individual to the state, have 
used the word ‘citizen’ as denoting 
simply ‘a member of the state,’ and 
as including, in general, all persons 
in free condition, under its proper 
power and protection. From them 
we borrowed it, when we threw off 
the yoke of Great Britain, and have 
ever since used it instead of the 
term subject, as being, in the lan- 
guage of Chancellor Kent,7 ** more 
appropriate to republican freemen.” 

But further, and more positively, 
we object to the definition here 
given, as utterly untenable, and for 
two sufficient reasons : 

First. That it excludes persons 
who confessedly are citizens, within 
the guaranty of the Constitution, and 
whom it ought to include. 

Second. That it includes persons 
who confessedly are not citizens, 
and whom it ought accordingly to 
exclude. 

First. Women, and all persons 
under age, whether male or female, 
are not entitled to certain rights and 
privileges, to wit, those of voting and 
holding office, upon any terms. Yet 
if South Carolina should pass a law 
forbidding Massachusetts women to 
enter that state, or subjecting them 
when within it toa peculiar tax, not 
imposed on other persons, natives of 
South Carolina; or if Connecticut 


jurist of our day,”’ and who is certainly 
the highest modern authority in Roman 
political law. (See Dict. Gr. and Rom. 
Antiq., Art. Civitas, and authorities 
there cited; Am. edit. by Dr. Anthon, 
1843.) 

* Aristotle's Politics, Lib. TIl, Cap. 1. 
Puffendorf’s Law of Nature and Nations, 
B. Vil, Chap. 2, Sec. 20. 

t Vol. IT, Comm. 258, note. 
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should prohibit young men, natives 
of South Carolina and under twenty 
one years of age, from coming into 
the state with the purpose of seeking 
admission to Yale College, no one 
would hesitate to say that such en- 
actments would be in violation of 
rights guarantied to those persons 
as citizens under the Constitution, 
This objection is thus met by the 
Kentucky judges :—* It is true that 
women and children do not possess 
personally those rights and privileges 
in any state in the Union; but they 
are generally dependent on adult 
males, through whom they enjoy the 
benefit of them.”—Through whom, 
then, does the single woman, of full 
age, and completely sui juris, enjoy 
this benefit? Or the women and 
children whose kinsmen are not 
voters? Or the nullius filius? Per- 
sons of this description are not en- 
titled to enjoy, and do not enjoy, po- 
litical privileges, in any manner, 
whether in person or by proxy, nor 
onany terms. And such cases dis- 
close the impossibility of making 
the possession of such privileges the 
test of citizenship.—lIlt is further said : 
* It is a rule of common law as well 
as of common sense, that females 
and infants should in this respect 
partake of the quality of those adult 
males who belong to the same class 
and condition in society, and of 
course they wili or will not be citi- 
zens according as the adult males of 
the same class are or are not.”—A 
difficult test of citizenship to be ap- 
plied in some of the states ; for in 
Connecticut at least it is understood 
that the law knows no difference of 
social rank or condition as making 
a difference in the possession of civil 
rights. But we waive this point— 
If the question at issue were merely 
the appropriateness of a name, we 
certainly might “ call them citizens 
or not,” just as we might call them 
Yahoos or not, “according as the 
adult males of the same class were 
or were not.” But we question 


whether it is really the doctrine of 
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the common law that women enjoy 
essential rights because they hap- 

n to be the wives or daughters of 
men that do. \Vomen born in this 
country, though of parents who are 
aliens, acquire and hold real estate, 
pursue their remedies in court, and 
claim and receive in every respect 
the protection of equal laws, in their 
own right as members of the state, 
owing allegiance to it by birth, and 
contributing to its support by the 
payment of such taxes as its laws 
may impose. So too in England. 
And being thus entitled, suo jure, 
to such privileges, they enjoy them 
personally, if at all, though their 
fathers and husbands do not; and 
are wronged by being deprived of 
them, though their fathers and hus- 
bands are no ways hindered or re- 
stricted in the enjoyment of theirs. 
In like manner, a woman excluded 
from political privileges, is none the 
less excluded though all her male 
kindred vote and hold office. Num- 
berless questions arise, very easy 
toask and very difficult to answer, 
on the supposition that the citizen- 
ship of women and children depends 
upon that of the adult males of the 
same class. Concede that a free 
man of color is not a citizen, and 
suppose a white woman, a foundling 
perhaps, whose parentage has never 
become known, chooses to marry 
him; she may lose caste, but does 
she lose citizenship, with her quasi- 
enjoyment of political rights and all ? 
It would seem to follow that a native 
woman marrying an alien is no 
longer a citizen, and that an alien 
woman marrying a natural born cit- 
izen acquires rights of citizenship ; 
yet it has been expressly decided 
that her status as alien or citizen 
is noways affected by such mar- 
riage.* But the simple and obvious 
fact is, citizenship depends on a re- 
lation to the state, and not to other 
persons ; on a personal, immediate 








*1 Cowen, 89. 3 Peters’ U. 8. Re- 
242 
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possession of its attributes; if the 
enjoyment of political as well as 
civil rights is one of these, as the 
definition given would make it, then 
those who are not themselves en- 
titled to such enjoyment, are them- 
selves no citizens. Women and 
children, then, are not citizens with- 
in the definition of the Kentucky 
court; but they nevertheless are 
citizens, beyond all question, within 
the meaning of the Constitution. 
Furthermore, the definition ex- 
cludes naturalized citizens, who may 
not be entitled to rights of suffrage 
and eligibility on equal terms with 
natural born citizens. A person 
naturalized under the law of Con- 
gress, and domiciled in any state, 
becomes immediately a citizen of 
that state ; is entitled to sue as such 
in the Federal Courts, to hold real 
estate in any state in the Union, and 
to claim the benefit of the article 
now in discussion; yet if he goes 
to Arkansas, he is shut out from the 
right and privilege of being elected 
governor ; and if he happens to be 
domiciled in Rhode Island, he can 
not vote nor hold office on the same 
terms as the most favored class of 
society, but only on a_ property 
qualification, not required of natural 
born citizens under similar circum- 
stances. And it is as clearly within 
the competency of any state entirely 
to exclude by its constitution citizens 
who are not native born from the 
exercise of the- elective franchise, 
as it is to restrict them in it by re- 
quiring two, five, twenty one, ora 
hundred years residence. Moreover, 
if this definition be correct, a person 
naturalized never becomes a citizen 
of the United States, though Congress 
has done its best to make him one; for 
he is not entitled to the right and pri- 
vilege of being a Senator or Repre- 
sentative in Congress on the same 
terms as a more favored class, nor to 
the right and privilege of being Pres- 
ident or Vice President on any terms. 
Persons so restricted and excluded 
certainly are not “ entitled, upon 
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equal terms, to all the rights and priv- 
ileges conferred by law upon the 
highest class of society ;” they 
are not, therefore, citizens within the 
definition of the Kentucky court; ne- 
vertheless, they are undoubtedly cit- 
izens within the meaning of the Con- 
stitution. 

Again. By the constitution of 
Connecticut,* it is declared that 
“The privileges of an elector shall 
be forfeited by conviction of bribery, 
forgery, duelling,” &c., “or other 
crimes for which an infamous pun- 
ishment may be inflicted by the laws 
of the state.” And there are simi- 
lar provisions in other states. Per- 
sons of this description are absolutely 
deprived of all political rights ; yet 
they are beyond question still citi- 
zens of Connecticut; and if, one of 
them going to New York, that state 
should, by a special law, exclude 
him from her courts, or impose ex- 
tra taxes on his property, or refuse 
to perfect his title to land by forbid- 
ing the recording of his deeds, such 
laws would be as clearly unconsti- 
tutional as if they extended to every 
undoubted citizen of Connecticut. 
Such persons, therefore, are not en- 
titled to all the rights and privileges 
enjoyed by the most favored class 
of society ; they are not citizens, if 
the definition contended for be cor- 
rect: but they are citizens within 
the guaranty of the Constitution. 

On the other hand, the constitu- 
tion of North Carolina,t before its 
revision in 1835, admitted aliens to 
the exercise of political rights on the 
same terms as any other persons 
coming into the state from abroad ; 
forbade all restrictions upon their 
right to acquire and hold real estate 
and other property,and expressly de- 
clared that after one year’s residence 
and taking the oath of allegiance, 
they should be in all respects free 
citizens.— Their rights as such, 





* Art. VI, Sec. 3. 

t Adopted 1776, See Articles 5, 6, 7, 
8 and 15. 

t Art. 40. 
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therefore, became vested and abso. 
lute the moment they brought them. 
selves within this description. From 
that moment, they were “ entitled to 
all the rights and privileges cop. 
ferred by law upon the highest 
ciass of society.” They were there. 
fore citizens, according to the Kep. 
tucky decision. Yet a person of 
that description, so a citizen of North 
Carolina, could hold lands in Con. 
necticut only upon the terms which 
the law of the state prescribes in 
the case of aliens. Nor could he 
avail himself of the guaranty of the 
clause in question to defeat the ap. 
plication of that law to his case, 
as he could do if he were really a 
citizen of North Carolina. ‘Thats, 
he is not a citizen within the mean- 
ing of the Constitution. 

This test of citizenship then fails, 
by reason both of defect and excess. 
Applied through our whole popula. 
tion, it would produce some singu- 
lar results. Including, prior to the 
year 1835, some thousands who 
were not citizens, and excluding to 
this day about ten millions out of 
the fourteen who are, it does not 
quite satisfy the inquirer who as- 
pires to some slight degree of ac- 
curacy. And such must be the 
fate of any definition framed witha 
view to exclude the free blacks from 
the status it describes. It would 
task the ingenuity of any, even of a 
Philadelphia lawyer, to devise, for 
instance, a definition which should 
take in the man deprived of political 
rights for crime, and leave out the 
man deprived of them for color. 
The truth is, the latter can be ex- 
cluded, not by describing his status, 
but only by describing him. You 
must say, “* Every person posses ing 
such and such legal attributes is a 
citizen ;—unless his cuticle is black- 
ish, in which case he is not a citl- 
zen.” And then the first difficulty 
will be to prove the rule, and the 
next, to prove the exception. 

The other case to which we al- 
luded, as ascribing to the term cill- 
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yen in the article in question a 

meaning different from its ordinary 

legal meaning, is one decided in 

Tennessee in the year 1838.* In 

that case the court said, “* The citi- 

zens spoken of are those entitled to 
all the privileges and immunities of 
citizens. But free negroes were 
never in any state entitled to all the 
privileges of citizens, and conse- 
quently were not intended to be in- 
cluded when this word was used 
in the Constitution.” And further, 

“The meaning of the language is, 
that no privilege enjoyed by, or im- 
munity allowed to, the most favored 
class of citizens in said state, shall 
be withheld from a citizen of any 
other state.’—So far as this lan- 
guage is intended to declare the 

neral meaning and effect of the 
article in the Constitution, it must 
be examined in another place. Ta- 
ken as a definition of the citizenship 
intended therein, it means one of 
two things: either ‘ the citizens spo- 
ken of are those entitled to all the 
privileges and immunities enjoyed 
by any persons whatever who are 
citizens ;> or else, ‘they are those 
entitled to all the privileges and im- 
munities of citizenship.’ If the for- 
mer be meant, it is open to all the 
objections already made to the de- 
finition in the Kentucky case; if 
the latter, it is as if we should say, 
‘the triangles spoken of in the fourth 
proposition of the first book of Euc- 
lid, are those possessing all the pro- 
perties of triangles.’ That is, the 
term as here used includes all citi- 
zens whatsoever, whether more or 
less favored in respect to privileges 
nol essential to that character. 

We know of but one other reported 
case in which the question has been 
raised, whether free persons of color 
are citizens or not, within the mean- 
ing of the constitutional guaranty ; 
which is the case in this state already 
alluded to.t That case arose under 








* State vs. Claiborne, 1 Meigs, 331-340. 
t Miss Crandall’s case, 10 Conn. 340. 
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a law making it a penal offense to 
instruct, in any school in this state, 
colored persons not inhabitants of the 
state, without the previous consent 
in writing of the selectmen of the 
town in which such school was situa- 
ted. Upon the trial of Miss Cran- 
dall, who was charged with viola- 
ting this law, she was defended 
on the ground that the law was void, 
as prohibiting the exercise of a fun- 
damental right, guarantied to the 
persons she had instructed, as citi- 
zens of the states in which they re- 
spectively belonged. Judge Daggett 
charged the jury that those persons 
were not citizens within the mean- 
ing of the Constitution. Miss Cran- 
dall was convicted, and the case 
went up to the Supreme Court of 
the state, where it was fully argued ; 
but a defect in the legal proceedings 
made it unnecessary for the Court 
to examine the constitutional ques- 
tion. It may not be improper, how- 
ever, to say, that it is well under- 
stood at the bar, that, had it been 
necessary to decide the point, the 
charge of the Judge at the jury tri- 
al would have been overruled, per- 
haps by a unanimous Court, at most 
with the single dissent of Judge 
Daggett. Any opinion of that emi- 
nent Judge is certainly entitled to 
high respect; but he does not ap- 
pear, in that case, to have examined 
the great question at issue with his 
usual care ; and his reasons for his 
judgment, the most important of 
which we have already quoted, were 
abundantly shown by ‘he distingyish- 
ed counsel before the Court of Errors, 
Judge Goddard and Gov. Ellsworth, 
to be quite inadequate to sustgin his 
conclusions. No other case arose 
under the law, which was soon after- 
wards repealed. 

And now, in opposition to all such 
attempts to restrict and narrow in this 
particular case what we have shown 
to be the general usage of the dis- 
puted term, we not merely urge the 
negative objection, that they are not 
sustained by proof, but we under- 
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take to show, by positive and inde- 
pendent evidence, that free persons 
of color, were directly, and we 
might almost say expressly, with- 
in the purview of this guaranty, 
when it was originally given. The 
article of the Constitution which 
embodies it, was adopted, with no 
change of purpose, from the fourth 
of the Articles of Confederation, 
which is in these words.—* The 
better to secure and perpetuate 
mutual friendship and intercourse 
among the people of the different 
states in this union, the free inhab- 
itants of each of these states, pau- 
pers, vagabonds and fugitives from 
justice excepted, shall be entitled 
to all privileges and immunities of 
free citizens in the several states ; 
and the people of each state shall 
have free ingress and egress to and 
from any other state, and shall en- 
joy therein ail privileges of trade 
and commerce, subject only to the 
same duties, impositions, and restric- 
tions as the inhabitants thereof re- 
spectively, provided such restrictions 
shall not extend so far as to prevent 
the removal of property imported 
into any state, to any other state 
of which the owner is an inhab- 
itant;” &c. The article in the 
Constitution is, *“* The citizens of 
each state shall be entitled to all 
privileges and immunities of citi- 
zens in the several states.” It 
will be seen that only the general 
and governing clause of the guaran- 
ty has been retained, omitting those 
containing specific precautions. Now 
whatever may be said of the article 
in its present form, there is no mista- 
king its original comprehensiveness, 
More general words could not have 
been used, to denote that each state 
was making that important covenant, 
not in behalf of any favored class, 
but of its whole population. That 


the terms ‘ inhabitants,’ ‘ the people,’ 
‘owners’ of property, conveying no 
distinction of black or white, ap- 
plied to free persons of color, would 
seem too plain for proof. But yet 
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there is proof. For the fact tha 
four classes of persons, to wit, 
slaves, paupers, vagabonds, and fy. 
gitives from justice, are ex industria 
excepted, is, by all rational rules of 
construction, conclusive as to the 
fact that no others were intended tg 
be excepted. The further and im. 
portant fact that an attempt was 
made to except also, in express 
terms, the free colored inhabitants, 
and failed, puts the matter beyond 
all possible doubt. For, when the 
Articles of Confederation, havin 
been submitted to the state legisla. 
tures, were before the Congress for 
final action, the delegation from 
South Carolina, under instructions 
from that state, moved to amend 
the clause now cited, by inserting 
the word while, so as to read * the 
free white inhabitants,’ &c., and the 
amendment was REJECTED, by a 
decisive vote.* Free persons of 
color were thus declared to be en- 
titled to all the privileges and im- 
munities of citizens. Has that guar. 
anty been withdrawn ? 

At first sight, it would seem to be 
a suspicious circumstance, that in 
the article as it now stands, the 
word ‘citizens’ is substituted for 
‘free inhabitants.” We can easily 
imagine how a plausible and quite 
natural, but very harmless specula- 
tion, might be built up on this basis. 
The change was obviously made in 
order to exclude some class of free 
inhabitants who were not citizens, 
but who had become entitled, under 
the provisions of the former article, 
to all the privileges of citizens. And 
what class should that be, if not that 
inferior and degraded caste which 
South Carolina was so anxious to put 
in the category of slaves, paupers, 
vagabonds and fugitives from justice, 
and which from that day to this has 
been found so notoriously ‘* danger- 
ous to her peace?” And then 
might rise up, jike a great rock ina 





* Journals of Cong. of Conf. June 25th, 
1773. 
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weary land, such a sentence as this, 
from the Federalist,*—* It seems to 
be a construction scarcely avoidable, 
that those who come under the de- 
nomination of free inhabitants of a 
date, though not citizens of such 
sate, are entitled in every other 
sate to the privileges of free citi- 
zens in the latter.” But alas! the 

t rock is only an optical illusion. 
he ‘jnhabitants not citizens’ of 
which Mr. Madison was speaking, 
were aliens! ‘They were persons 
who not being by birth inhabitants, 
“any state might have allowed to 
hecome inhabitants.” ‘The framers 
of the original article, in their zeal 
for making the terms of the mutual 
grant large enough, had made them 
too large. ‘They were too large, 
simply as including under the word 
‘inhabitants,’ aliens resident but not 
naturalized ; who, though confess- 
edly not citizens, were thus declared 
io be entitled to the rights of citizens. 
It is unnecessary to dwell on the 
inconveniences, as detailed by Mr. 
Madison, which might have arisen 
fom this oversight. To guard 
against any possible evils from that 
source, and to simplify the expres- 
sion by using but one of the three 
terms, ‘ free inhabitants,’ ‘ free citi- 
zens,’ and ‘ the people,’ all obviously 
referring to the same persons, the 
change in question was made. ‘To 
complete the remedy, the exclusive 
power of naturalizing foreigners was 
gven to Congress ; a measure “ by 
which,” says Mr. Madison, “ provi- 
sion is made against these and all 
olher consequences, proceeding from 
the defect of the Confederation upon 
this head ; a measure, nevertheless, 
which could possibly atfect no class 
of persons but aliens. ‘These facts 
we gather, fairly as we think, from 
the number of the Federalist which 
wehave quoted ; the journals of the 
Convention, the Madison Papers, and 
so far as we know, the debates in 
the state conventions, disclose no 





* No. 40. 
Vol. III. 54 
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other reason for the change of lan- 
guage. These are clearly sufficient ; 
if any thing more was intended, the 
evidence of the fact is no where to 
be found; and it is incredible, that 
with the diversity of views in the 
Federal Convention, and amid the 
storm of opposition which the plan 
of government it formed encountered 
in every part of the country, as- 
sailing even its minutest features, 
any change in the operation of an 
article which Mr. Hamilton calls 
“the fundamental basis of the Con- 
stitution,” as it had been of the Con- 
federacy, could have been efiected 
in silence in the Convention, and 
adopted throughout the country 
without a syllable of comment. 

The ‘free inhabitants,’ therefore, 
of 1778, aliens excepted, were the 
‘citizens’ of °87. 

But the three cases to which we 
have attended, do not exhaust the 
legal authorities upen the construc- 
tion of the article. 

It was decided in Missouri, by 
Judge Mullanphy, some two or three 
years ago, that free persons of color 
are citizens and protected by the 
constitutional guaranty. We know 
this only by a newspaper notice of 
the trial and decision which we re- 
member to have seen at the time; 
and it has since been stated that the 
case was appealed to the highest 
state court, and the decision affirm- 
ed; but we have not had access to 
the report of the case, as the volume 
which would contain it has not yet 
appeared, or at least not in the east- 
ern market. 

Mr. Hamilton, in the eightieth num- 
ber of the Federalist, speaks of the 
word citizen in this clause, and the 
same word in the clause giving ju- 
risdiction to the United States Courts 
in cases ‘between citizens of dif- 
ferent states,’ as precisely similar 
in meaning and application ; justify- 
ing such jurisdiction on the ground 
that it ought to be coéxtensive with 
that guaranty, and competent to en- 
force its provisions. Now it is ab- 
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solutely impossible, as we conceive, 
under the decisions upon this clause, 
to shut out of the Federal Courts a 
free colored man who should bring 
a suit there in the usual form against 
a citizen of a different state. And 
we believe no lawyer would think 
of advising a client, so sued by a 
colored man, to resist his action, if 
he had no other defense than a plea 
to the jurisdiction, on the ground 
that the plaintiff was not, as he must 
aver himself to be, a citizen of the 
state in which he resides. The 
question, so far as we know, has 
never been raised, and in the usual 
course of private litigation proba- 
bly never would be; it might be, 
very easily, if any thing would be 
gained by a decision of it; and that, 
too, without going to South Carolina 
for the purpose, or incurring the ban 
of the empire either from its ‘ chiv- 
alry’ or its * sovereignty.’ 

Judge Story expresses himself in 
a similar manner in repeated instan- 
ces throughout that part of his Com- 
mentaries, in which he speaks of the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Courts.* 

In the Kentucky case which we 
have considered, the court was divi- 
ded in opinion, two against one. 
The opinion of Judge Mills, dissent- 
ing, clearly and ably exposes many 
of the perplexities which must arise 
from applying the definition of citi- 
zenship given by the majority of 
the court. We quote his own, as 
commending itself at once to our 
ideas of reason and right, and as 
confirming and strongly fortifying 
every thing we have said on the 
subject. “A citizen, then, is one 
who owes to the government al- 
legiance, service, and money by 
way of taxation, and to whom the 
government in turn guaranties lib- 
erty of conscience and person, the 
right of acquiring and possessing 
property, of marriage and the social 
relations, of suit and defense, and 
of security in person, estate, and 


* See particularly, Arts. 1684, 1687. 








reputation. ‘To aliens we extend 
these privileges by courtesy, to 
others secure them.”* 

And in further support of our 
conclusions, we take pleasure in cit. 
ing the authority of Chancellor Kent, 
“The privilege of voting, and the 
legal capacity for office, are not es. 
sential to the character of a citizen, 
for women are citizens without eith. 
er.—Citizens, under our constitutions 
and laws, mean free inhabitants, 
born within the United States, or 
naturalized under the act of Cop. 
gress. If a-slave born in the United 
States, be manumitted or otherwise 
lawfully discharged from bondage, 
or if a black man be born in the 
United States, and born free, he be. 
comes thenceforward a citizen, but 
under such disabilities as the laws 
of the states respectively deem it 
expedient to prescribe to free per- 
sons of color.” 

We hold it, therefore, to be prov- 
ed that free persons of color are cit- 
izens within the general meaning of 
the term, and can not be excluded 
from its comprehension in the second 
section of the fourth article of the 
Federal Constitution. 

To show that this is no novel doc- 
trine, we cite the following as a few 
of the instances in which, either ex- 
pressly, or by unavoidable implica- 
tion, they are designated as citizens. 

Ist. ‘The Act of Congress, passed 
1803, to prevent the importation of 
certain persons, prohibits the im- 
porting of “any negro, mulatto, or 
other person of color, not being @ 
native, a citizen, or registered sea- 
man of the United States.” 2 Sto- 
ry’s Laws U. S. 886. 

2d. The constitution of New 
York, Art. II, Sec. 1, gives “ colored 
citizens” a right to vote upon a pro- 
perty qualification ; and by the Re- 
vised Statutes, Vol. I, page 134, 
colored persons, offering to be made 
voters, are required to swear “ that 





* 1 Littell, 342. 
t Comm. Vol. II, 258, note. 
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they have been three years citi- 
” 

3d. In nine of the states in which 
colored men are not entitled to vote, 
they are excluded by prefixing to the 
word ‘citizen,’ in the clause of their 
constitutions prescribing the qualifi- 
cations of voters, the word ‘ white,’ 
showing that in the absence of that 
adjective they would be included ; 
and in five of the states in which 
they do vote, they are entitled to the 
privilege, in common with all oth- 
ers, under the description of ‘ citi- 


zens. 

4th. The Act of Virginia, passed 
Dec. 20th, 1785, prescribing the 
qualifications of electors, says, 
“Every male citizen, (other than 
free negroes or mulatioes,) of this 
commonwealth.” 

5th. On the 11th of April, 1783, 
the eighth of the Articles of Con- 
federation was amended so as to 
provide that the charges of war and 
other expenses should ** be defrayed 
out of a common treasury, which 
should be supplied by the several 
states, in proportion to the whole 
number of white, and other free 
citizens and inhabitants, of every 
age, sex, and condition, including 
those bound to service for a term of 
years, and three-fifths of all other 
persons not comprehended in the 
foregoing definition, except Indians 
not taxed in each state.” We give 
the whole, for the sake of its history, 
as showing the origin of the famous 
three-fifths clause in our constitution. 
To show that the expression ‘ white 
and other free citizens,’ was not 
adopted at random, we find that it 
appeared in three different forms 
while the amendment was pending. 
kt was first reported by a committee 
on the 20th March, as, ‘in propor- 
tion to the number of inhabitants 
of every age, sex, and condition, 
except Indians not paying taxes in 
each state; recommitted and re- 
ported March 28th, “ the whole 
number of free inhabitants, and three- 
fifths,” dc. ; and adopted in com- 
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mittee, April Ist, in the form in 
which it finally passed. 

The language of this article was 
embodied in various propositions 
submitied to the Federal Convention 
in 1787.* On the Lith of June, it 
was moved by Judge Wilson of 
Pennsylvania, “that the right of 
suffrage in the lower house, ought 
to be in proportion to the whole num- 
ber of ‘ white and other free citizens’ 
and inhabitants,” &c. The motion 
was seconded by Mr. Pinckney of 
South Carolina, who it seemed did 
not hesitate to admit that there were 
‘citizens other than white.” On:the 
15th of June, Mr. Patterson of New 
Jersey, moved “ that the requisitions 
upon the states ought to be in propor- 
tion,” &c. as before. The seventh 
resolution, agreed upon in commit- 
tee of the whole, June 19th, regula- 
ted the suffrage in the lower house 
in the language already quoted. On 
the 6th of August, a draft of a con- 
stitution was reported, an article in 
which provided that direct taxation 
should be as above. ‘This was for- 
mally accepted, and then with the 
other articles, referred to a commit- 
tee of style, by whom the expres- 
sion was shortened to the form in 
which it now stands in Art. I, See. 
2, of the Constitution, using the 
single word ‘person,’ instead of 
‘white and other free citizens, and 
inhabitants.” ‘The committee were 
not authorized and did not profess 
to make any alteration in substance. 
Thus it appears most fully that the 
ConvENTION which framed the Con- 
stitution, recognized the fact that 
there were ‘CITIZENS OTHER THAN 
WHITE.” 

6th. The right of free persons of 
color, as “citizens” of any state, to 
sue “citizens of other states” in the 
Federal Courts, as we have already 
remarked, has never been called in 
question. 

7th. It has been expressly decided 





* See Journals of Federal Convention 
and Madisen Papers. 
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by the Supreme Court of North 
Carolina,* that free blacks are citi- 
zens within the meaning of a gen- 
eral law protecting slave property 
belonging to ‘citizens of the siate.’ 
And finally, 

Sth. A law of Virginia, passed 
Dec. 23, 1792, entitled “An Act 
declaring who shall be deemed cit- 
izens of this commonwealth,” Xc. 
enacts “that all free persons born 
within the limits of this common- 
wealth—shall be deemed ciT1zENs 
of this commonwealth ;’*+ a declara- 
tion of more than local authority, 
since it was apparently intended to 
be, as it in fact is, merely in affirma- 
tion of the common law doctrine of 
allegiance and of course citizenship 
by birth. 

There remains one important 
source of evidence to which we have 
made but a partial appeal. ‘The in- 
quiry in which we are engaged 
would be of little moment, if it were 
to terminate merely in deciding that 
particular persons are or are not to 
be designated by a particular name ; 
it takes all its importance from the 
rights depending .on that decision. 
Our object thus far has been to prove 
that whaiever those rights may be, 
so far as they depend on the term 
‘citizen’ employed in the guaranty, 
they are, by the guaranty, secured 
to free persons of color as being cit- 
izens. As subordinate to that proof, 
we have had occasion, in general 
terms, and by reference to our fun- 
damental laws, to point out those 
rights. We propose now to show, 
by facts and arguments independent 
of the preceding, that the intention 
and effect of the article in question, 
as gathered from its history, its lan- 
guage, and judicial decisions upon 
it, is to protect and secure those very 
rights ; and in whatever persons, not 
being aliens to the United States, they 
may be vested as rights. 

A well established rule of law and 





* 4 Devereux, 340. 
t Laws of Virginia, Richmond, 1792. 


of common sense for interpret. 
ing the provisions of a new enact. 
ment, directs our inquiries to the 
old law, the evil, and the remedy. 

The guaranty, the history and prop. 
er construction of which we are now 
to examine, first became the law of 
the land under the Articles of Cop. 
federation. ‘The articles containing 
it, in its original and in its present 
form, we have elsewhere quoted at 
length. It has always been conced. 
ed that with a single exception al. 
ready explained, the two were iden. 
tical in purpose and in general effect; 
both being intended to guard against 
certain evils which had been experi. 
enced before the states confederated, 
What was, then, the evil in the form. 
er condition of things which this 
covenant was intended to remedy, 
and what was the remedy which it 
furnished ? 

The states before confederating, 
were separate and complete political 
bodies, each independent of the oth- 
ers and foreign to them. The 
members of one were not in that 
capacity members of any other, 
and had no legal right, any more 
than other aliens, to put themselves 
in that relation. Each state assumed 
and exercised the right to declare, 
by laws of its own, framed with ex- 
clusive reference to its own interests, 
what rights strangers should enjoy 
within its jurisdiction, and to what 
disabilities they should be subject. 
The sense of mutual dependence, 
and the strong pressure of external 
danger, proved inadequate to pre 
vent, in many instances, the unjust 
and arbitrary exercise of these sove- 
reign powers. Obeying the dictates 
of a short-sighted and selfish policy, 
the states shaped their legislation so 
as to secure as far as possible, each 
for itself and its citizens, a monopoly 
in the benefits of their mutual inter- 
course and dealings. ‘The property 
of non-residents was burdened with 
peculiar taxes. The transit trade 


through the importing states was 
harassed by vexatious discrimina- 
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tions. The right of suit in courts 
was extended to inhabitants of other 
states only on unequal and onerous 
conditions; and the collection of 
debts, by this and other means, made 
to them difficult and expensive. 
These evils were aggravated by coun- 
ter-legislation, working injury to the 
rights of individuals, and sowing dis- 
sension and hostility among neigh- 
boring states.* 

Such were the particular grievan- 
ees; but they all had their origin in 
this—that each state might, and to a 
greater or less extent did, subject 
the inhabitants of the others to the 
civil disabilities of alienage. ‘That 
is, in short, the old law was that 
each state had the power to treat the 
people of the others as aliens; the 
evil was that they did so treat them ; 
and the remedy was a mutual sur- 
render of that power and practice. 
The obvious operation of such a 
surrender, as between the states, 
must have been precisely that of a 
general and mutual law for instant 
naturalization. It destroyed at once 
throughout the confederate states, 
the legal consequences of separate 
allegiance, as afiecting individual 
rights. It stopped the operation of 
state laws based on the alienage of 
the persons upon whom they act- 
ed. It vested in the persons in each 
siate to whose benefit it enured an 
unconditional right to enter and re- 
side in any other state; and when 
there, put them in the same situation 
as if they had been born there ; 
bringing them within the protection, 
as well as the power of the state law. 

From this simple statement of the 
general nature of the evil and the 
general nature of the remedy, we 
derive, by obvious inference, a sin- 
gle but important proposition, the 








* This description would perhaps apply 
to the actwal state of things after the Ar- 
ticles of Union were adopted more per- 
fectly than to that before ; especially after 
the close of the war. (See Madison Pa- 
F168 pp. 711, 712, 898. Story on Const. 

1684.) The defect then was not in the 
law itself, but in the means of enforcing it. 
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truth of which we believe to be be- 
yond the reach of denial, question, 
or cavil. Whoever may have been 
the persons, in any given state, pro- 
tected by the mutual convenants, the 
RIGHTS intended to be secured to 
such persons in other states, were 
neither more nor less than those 
rights to which as strangers they 
had, under the law of nature and the 
common law, only a qualified and 
contingent title, but to which, if born 
in the state, they would have had, 
under the same law, an ABSOLUTE 
and UNQUALIFIED title. 

With this general description of 
the rights intended to be guaran- 
tied, we proceed to examine the 
language in which the guaranty was 
embodied, with the view to deter- 
mine, more specifically, the nature 
and extent of those rights. The 
effect of that fundamental compact 
was not left to be gathered from 
words of doubtful import. Its lan- 
guage was chosen apparently for 
the very reason that it set forth, in 
apt and legal phrase, sanctioned by 
previous usage and understood by 
the contracting parties, exactly such 
a covenant as we have shown they 
must have intended to make. We 
wish to call especial attention to the 
fact, no less interesting as matter of 
history than important to our present 
purpose, that the operative words of 
the original guaranty, were, mutatis 
mutandis, the very words which in 
our colonial charters secured to our 
ancestors the essential rights of 
English freemen. In the former, 
were guarantied to the free in- 
habitants of each state, “all privi- 
leges and immunities of free citi- 
zens in the several states:” in the 
latter, were guarantied to the king’s 
subjects in the colonies, “all liber- 
ties and immunities of free and nat- 
ural subjects in any of his domin- 
ions.”* ‘This language had become 





* See Charters of Conn., Mass., R. I., 
&c. The word ‘liberties’ here used is the 
same as ‘libertates’ in Magna Charta. 
(Ante, page 415, note.) The true mean- 
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familiar, as household words, to the 
men of the Revolution. Uponit had 
mainly turned, at least in the colo- 
nies which were under charters, the 
exciting discussions which preceded 
the separation from the mother 
country. As to its proper force and 
effect, there was no doubt then, and 
there can be none now. ‘The ‘ lib- 
erties and immunities of free and 
natural subjects,’ were those essen- 
tial rights belonging, under the fun- 
damental law of England, to all 
persons born in the realm and owing 
free and natural ailegiance to the 
sovereign power therein. They 
were the rights, the recognized pos- 
session of which, as incident to their 
allegiance and free condition, dis- 
tinguished the status of such subjects 
from that of the alien, from that of 
the subject by conquest, and while 
villainage lasted, from that of the 
serf. In other words,—since in 
England there were no subjects by 
conquest, and since every subject by 
birth, villainage being obsolete and 
abolished, was a liber homo within 
the meaning of Magna Charta,— 
the rights conveyed by the language 
above quoted were precisely ‘ those 
rights to which strangers to the Brit- 
ish state had only a qualified and 
contingent title, but to which per- 
sons born in the realm had, by the 
cardinal doctrines of the common 
law, an absolute and unqualified 
title.” That is to say,—of the two 
guaranties, the former was designed 
to have, as we have seen, precisely 





ing of the term in that and similar instru- 
ments, is better expressed, according to 
more modern usage, by the word ‘ priv- 
ileges,” which has therefore generally 
taken its place. For’ example, in the 
charter of Connecticut, as published in 
connection with its laws before and about 
the time of the Revolution, the side note 
against the provision we have quoted, is, 
“ guaranties the privileges of natural born 
subjects."" We might well insist therefore 
on the completeness of the verbal coinci- 
dence, in the two forms of guaranty, if it 
were at all necessary to our purpose. It 
is plain enough, we think, as it is, that the 
one was borrowed from the other. 
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such an effect as it was well under. 
stood the latter did have ; in pursu. 
ance of which design, the language 
of the latter, with the single change 
of ‘natural subject’ into ‘citizen? 
was adopted as the language of the 
former. Is it possible to add to the 
proof that ‘ the privileges and immu. 
nities of free citizens’ were under. 
stood to be identical with the recog. 
nized and essential rights of free sub. 
jects and free men in England ? 
These facts, therefore, while they 
give to our former argument intend. 
ed to fix the meaning of the term 
citizen, as used here and elsewhere 
in the law, the force of demonstra. 
tion, clearly refer us again, for the 
further definition of these privileges 
and immunities, to that important 
part of our common and constitu. 
tional law which declares the rights 
of individuals considered as mem- 
bers of the state. ‘These rights have 
been classified on a previous page, 
as ‘ the rights of conscience, of per- 
son, and of property ;? those ‘ essen- 
tial rights, for the protection of which 
in the citizen the Stare exists, and 
in the exercise of which he manifests 
HIS individual existence ;’ which the 
state is therefore bound to protect, 
‘by its force, its laws, and its tribu- 
nals ;’ or in other words, by the ex- 
ertion of all its powers, legislative, 
judicial, and executive. In the lan- 
guage of Sir William Blackstone,* 
“they may be reduced to three 
primary articles: the right of per- 
sonal security, the right of personal 
liberty, and the right of private pro- 
perty; the preservation of which 
may be justly said to include the 
preservation of our civil immunities 
in their largest and most extensive 
sense.” In the language of Judge 
Mills, already quoted,+ they consist 
in “the liberty of person and of 
conscience, the right of acquiring 
and possessing property, of marriage 
and the social relations, of suit and 
defense in court, and security i0 
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person, estate and reputation.” By 
Judge Washington, of the U. 8. 
Court, in a case hereafter to be cited, 
they are ‘“‘ comprehended under the 
following general heads: protection 
by the government; the enjoyment 
of life and liberty, with the right to 
acquire and possess property of every 
kind, and to pursue and obtain hap- 
piness and safety ; subject, never- 
theless, to such restraints as the 
government may justly prescribe for 
the general good of the whole.” 
Such, therefore, are ‘the privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens ;’ 
and we proceed now to notice, very 
briefly, the language of the two fol- 
lowing clauses in the original article.* 
Those clauses guarded specially im- 
portant personal rights and privi- 
leges, and rights of property; by 
expressly prohibiting any restric- 
tions by the states upon the enjoy- 
ment of those rights not equally im- 
posed upon their own inhabitants. 
They were omitted when the articie 
was transferred to the Constitution, 
simply because they were plainly 
included within the general guar- 
anty.t+ It has never been doubted, 
therefore, that the restraints they im- 
posed on the states are as fully in 
force now as they were under the 
Confederation. ‘They are important 
to our present purpose in two par- 
ticulars: first, as exemplifying the 
general nature of the rights intended 
to be protected, and so fortifying the 
construction we have given to the 
controlling clause ; and second, as 
marking, in very emphatic language, 
the evils felt or feared, before the 
states confederated, from the ab- 
sence of such restraints upon them 
as this article imposed, and so con- 
firming our account of its general 
object and of its intended operation. 
The states, therefore, intended to 
secure ‘absolute and unqualified’ 
protection for “ civil immunities, in 
their largest and most extensive 
sense.” On the other hand, it was 


* Ante, page 424. t Federalist, No. 40, 
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plainly noé within the scope of their 
intention to secure, in the same ab- 
solute manner, the merely political 
rights of voting and holding office. 
If South Carolina should forbid citi- 
zens of other states to acquire a title 
to land within her limits till after ten 
years actual residence therein, her 
law to that effect would be clearly 
unconstitutional ; but she may and 
does withhold from them, during the 
whole of that term of residence, the 
privilege of holding the office of 
governor, and her right to do so can 
not be questioned. In like manner, 
a law of any state confining the 
right to commence actions in its 
courts to such persons as had been 
residents in’ the state not less than 
three months, would clearly deny to 
persons thereby excluded essential 
privileges of citizenship; yet there 
is no state in the Union which does 
not limit, at the very least to that 
extent, the right to vote at its elec- 
tions. Laws imposing such restraints 
in respect to the rights of suffrage 
and eligibility, though in force in all 
the states at the time they confed- 
erated, formed no part of the evils 
which the covenant in question was 
designed to remedy, and were no 
ways aflected by its adoption. They 
were based, not ‘ on the alienage of 
the persons upon whom they acted,’ 
but on the undoubted power of the 
state over all persons within its lim- 
its, whether native or foreign, to dis- 
criminate between them, by such 
tests as might be adapted to the pur- 
pose, in respect to their fitness to 
exercise an important trust. From 
that day to this they have continued 
to have their full effect, under the 
complete control of the individual 
states, to enlarge or restrain their 
operation at their sole discretion. 
A person from any one state enter- 
ing any other must take these laws 
as he finds them, and will be en- 
titled or not to vote and hold office 
according as he is or is not within 
the general description by which 
they designate the persons to whom 
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the enjoyment of political rights shall 
be limited. ‘To say more, is to say 
that he is in better condition than if 
he had been born in the state. in 
one sense only can he be said to re- 
ceive absolute and unqualified pro- 
tection in the enjoyment of such 
rights. If they are vested in him 
by the general laws of the state, he 
can not, any more than a native born 
citizen, be defeated in their exercise 
by any other authority, or deprived 
of them by arbitrary or special en- 
actments. 

Such then was the intended and 
the actual effect of the constitutional 
guaranty, as we gather it from its 
history and its language ; TO PROTECT 
ESSENTIAL RIGHTS; a high and im- 
portant purpose which takes no cog- 
nizance of accidental distinctions 
between the persons possessing such 
rights, and admits no restrictions 
which can not be positively proved 
to have been expressly intended and 
clearly declared. It is not, however, 
to be concealed that this exposition, 
as well as the conclusion which 
rests upon it, must inevitably fail, 
if the construction put upon the arti- 
cle by the Tennessee Court* is to 
stand as law. ‘That remarkable de- 
cision made no appeal to history, or 
to precedent decisions by courts of 
equal dignity in other states, and by 
tribunals of high authority under the 
Federal Constitution. It professed to 
appeal merely to the internal evi- 
dence furnished by the language of 
the article itself. Yet in the very 
act of making that appeal, it was 
found necessary, in order to justify 
a state law depriving an unfortunate 
class of persons of essential rights, 
to call in the aid of other words no 
where to be found in that article. 
The Constitution declares that “ the 
citizens of each state shall be en- 
titled” to certain privileges in every 
other; the court, as we have seen, 
found it necessary to say that only 
** the most favored class of citizens” 





* Ante, page 423. 
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were so entitled. The Constitution 
guaranties “the privileges and im. 
munities of citizens ;”’ the court in. 
terpreted that language as if it were, 
“the privileges and immunities of 
the most favored class of citizens.” 
We may well ask, therefore, upon 
what authority it assumed thus to 
‘add to the words written in the 
book of the prophecy ?” The sources 
of evidence to which the court did 
not appeal, and which should reveal] 
the necessity, if any existed, for 
such an addition, we have examined 
fully, and as we think, fairly ; and 
pursuing the method we have pro. 
posed, we proceed now to cite two 
important decisions, sufficient, even 
without the strong proof already ad. 
duced, to establish the construction 
we have given by the mere weight 
of judicial authority. 

The first case arose in Maryland, 
within a few years afier the Consti- 
tution was adopted; a fact which 
gives it a peculiar value in settling 
the meaning of both parts of the 
contestedarticle. ‘Through the whole 
case, it was conceded that the term 
‘ citizen’ in that article had as broad 
a meaning and application as in any 
other part of the Constitution; and 
that the privileges and immunities of 
citizens consisted in “ protection to 
property and person in the same 
manner in which citizens of the 
state are protected.” The court 
said,* ‘ It is agreed that this does not 
mean the right of holding office, 
the right of election or of being 
elected.” —* It means that the citi- 
zens of all the states shall have the 
advantage of acquiring and holding 
real as well as personal property, 
and that such property shall be pro- 
tected and secured by the laws of 
the state in the same manner as the 
property of citizens of the state.”— 
“It secures and protects personal 
rights.” On appeal to the highest 
court in the state, it was further 


*Campbell vs. Morris, 3 Harris and 
McHenry, 553. 
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said:* “ The object of the Conven- 
tion in introducing this clause was to 
invest the citizens of the different 
states with the general rights of cit- 
jzens, so that they should be, not 
oreigners but citizens.” And also, 
and very emphatically— The in- 
quiry as to the effect of a law of 
any state’’—to determine whether it 
violates the guaranty of the Consti- 
tution or not,—* will be, whether it 
infringes any civil right, which a 
man as a member of civil society 
must enjoy.” 

In the other case to which we al- 
luded,? one of the most distinguished 
judges of the U. S. Supreme Court, 
Judge Washington, uses the follow- 
ing language : 

“ We feel no hesitation in confin- 
ing these expressions to such priv- 
ileges and immunities as are in their 
nature fundamental ; which belong 
of right to the citizens of all free 
governments, and which have at all 
times been enjoyed by the citizens 
of the several states composing this 
Union. They may be comprehend- 
ed under the following general 
heads,”” &c. 

The judgment in this case, proceed- 
ing from the highest tribunal which 
has yet pronounced upon the mean- 
ing of the language in question, till 
overruled by a superior authority, 
must be considered as decisive. We 
base upon it, and upon the facts be- 
fore adduced, our protest against the 
attempt to restrict the protection any 
more than the possession of such 
rights to any favored class of citi- 
zens. We hold the: proof to be 
complete, that those primary, essen- 
tial rights, in respect to which the 
most venerable principles of Eng- 
lish law, our own Declaration of In- 
dependence, and every state consti- 
tution in the land, declare the abso- 
lute equality of all men, are the very 








* Campbell vs. Morris, 3 Harris and 
McHenry, 565. 

t Corfield vs. Coryell, 4 Wash. Cir. C. 
Rep. 471. 

} See the passage, ante, p. 431. 
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rights which each state, by her sol- 
emn covenant with her sister states, 
was seeking to protect. To protect IN 
wHom, we ask, if not in ail the per- 
sons whose equal right to such pro- 
tection at her hands was so explicitly 
acknowledged? If we are to be- 
lieve that there were any persons, 
like that unfortunate class whose 
rights we would maintain, within the 
natural scope and reason of so high 
a purpose, but whorn, nevertheless, 
that purpose did not contemplate, 
we ask for the express words, in the 
body of the covenant itself, which 
directly exclude them from its ben- 
efits ; in the absence of such words, 
we ask for extrinsic evidence, plain 
and positive, adequate to prove 
in the contracting parties the com- 
mon intention to exclude, and at 
the same time to account for the 
fact that that common intention 
was no where manifested in words. 
Till that evidence is produced, we 
continue to insist on an inference, 
founded in reason and justice, and 
fortified in advance by an array of 
undeniable facts, showing that the 
class of persons in question were di- 
rectly within the purview of the guar- 
anty when it was originally given. 
There is but one possible way of 
escaping from the conclusions to 
which we have been brought. Ev- 
ery attempt to establish a definition 
of citizenship different from that 
which we have given, must inevita- 
bly fail. Every effort to derive any 
different conclusion from the history 
and l/anguage of the article itself, 
must prove equally unavailing. Both 
branches of our argument converge 
upon this single result; to compel 
those who would exclude the free 
blacks from ‘the privileges of citi- 
zens,’ to deny that that class of per- 
sons have any rights which our 
states hold themselves bound to re- 
cognize and protect. Reluctance to 
state in plain words so odious a 
proposition, has led to the various 
attempts which we have noticed to 
reconcile that purpose of exclusion 








with some sort of a meaning of the 
term citizen, with some sort of con- 
struction of the words ‘ privileges 
and immunities of citizens ;’ but 
every speculation of the kind, and 
every possible objection to any part 
of our reasoning or the application 
of it, falls back upon and resolves 
itself into a mere, downright, naked 
negative. ‘ All this is very true of 
while persons, but with regard to 
blacks it does not hold. They are 
an inferior, degraded race, and it 
can not be that they are citizens.” 
This prevalent habitual prejudice, 
for it is nothing more, ensures a 
welcome reception for arguments in 
themselves no better than absurdi- 
ties, and prevents the access to the 
mind of truths which otherwise no 
sane man would ever have dreamed 
of calling in question. Upon such 
an arbitrary, obstinate negation, di- 
rect argument can make but little 
impression ; but if we are not mis- 
taken, it is pregnant with an aflirma- 
tion, which needs only to be dis- 
closed to be abhorred. 

If the free negro is not a citizen, 
what is he? If he can not claim 
protection as an absolute and un- 
qualified right at the hands of the 
state which holds him in allegiance 
and subjection, what are his rights, 
how are they defined and how se- 
cured? We may gather an answer 
to these grave questions from the 
language of the court and counsel 
in the Tennessee case. It was said, 
arguendo,—** Negroes are mere so- 
journers in the land, inmates, al- 
lowed usually by tacit consent, 
sometimes by special enactment, 
certain specific rights; but their 
status and that of the citizen are not 
the same.” And by the court; 
“ An emancipated or otherwise free 
black is not a freeman in the sense 
of Magna Charta or of our Consti- 
tution.” —That is to say, if this lan- 
guage really speaks the law of Ten- 
nessee,* a constitutional enactment 


“* Judge Catron, now of the U.S. Supreme 
Court, speaking of the importance of the 
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declaring that “‘ no freeman shall be 
imprisoned, disseized of his liberties 
or privileges, outlawed, or in an 

manner deprived of his life, liberty 
or property,” does not protect the 
freeraan who happens to be black 
from any one or all of these acts of 
tyranny, proceeding from the legis. 
lative power. The judges were 
perfectly correct in deducing from 
their decision, that the free negro is 
not a citizen, these abominable con. 
sequences. ‘They were perfectly 
correct in supposing that they could 
not declare him no citizen, without 
at the same time declaring him to 
be out of the scope of a fundamen. 
tal law protecting essential rights, 
No other language can describe the 
condition of a person, born in a 
state but disowned by it as a mem- 
ber. It is a condition in which he 
is entitled to no rights whatever, and 
is exposed without remedy or re- 
dress to all possible wrongs. For 
he can not be said to be entitled to 
rights which he holds merely at 
suflerance. Whatever they may be, 
if his title deed is nothing better than 
‘tacit consent’ or ‘ special enact- 
ment,’ they may be swept away at 
any moment by an open denial or 
by an equally special and arbitrary 
act of repeal. It is the very essence 
of the condition of a natural born 
citizen, of one who is a member of 
the state by birth within and under 
it, that his rights are not derived 
from the mere will of the state. 
For the state and the citizen spring 
at once and together from the ordi- 





control which that state exerts through its 
courts over emancipation by deed, uses the 
following language. ‘“ The right acquired 
by the slave is an imperfect right until the 
State, the community of which such per 
son is to become a member, assents to the 
contract.—It is adopting into the body 
politic a new member.—It is an act of 
sovereignty, just as much as the natorali- 
zation of the foreign subject. The high- 
est act of sovereignty a government can 
perform, is to adopt a new member with 
all the privileges of citizenship.’ 6 Yer- 
er, 126. An obiter dictum, but significant. 
his was said in 1834. 
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nance of nature, and from this natu- 
ral relation between them result the 
essential rights and essential du- 
ties of both. ‘The highest and most 
solemn enactment, even the funda- 
mental, organic law of a state, does 
not by its proper force as positive 
law create, but only acknowledges 
this relation. Such a recognition, 
implied where it is not expressed, 
limiting the extent and modifying 
the exercise of powers otherwise 
absolute as well as sovereign, is in- 
separable from the very idea of a 
free state. Upon it is based that 
concurrent recognition, by the citi- 
zen, of rightful authority above 
him,—rightful only as thus express- 
lyor impliedly limited,—which as 
we have seen is the essence of his 
free and natural allegiance. The 
moment these cease to co-exist, the 
free state and the free citizen or 
member of it vanish at once and 
together. The sovereign power, 
whether administered by one or 
many, has become a despot, and the 
citizen a subject, or it may be a slave. 
And the same result follows when- 
ever that free and mutual recog- 
nition ceases to define and charac- 
terize the relation between the state 
in its sovereign capacity and any 
portion of those who naturally, that 
is, by birth, would be members in it. 
The moment the governing power 
in a state disowns, as to any persons 
or class of persons, born under its 
jurisdiction, its essential obligations, 
assumes to treat them as strangers 
to the state, or puts their claims up- 
on iton any other basis than that of 
an absolute, unqualified and origi- 
nal right, growing out of their free 
and natural allegiance, it subverts 
in respect to them the natural and 
recognized relation of state and cit- 
izen, becomes a tyrant over them, 
and reduces them by its mere force 
to the condition of subjects. Such, 
undoubtedly, is the condition of the 
whole colored race in some at least 
of the slaveholding states. They 
are under, but not of the state. The 
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authority exercised over them is not 
regarded as in any sense dependent 
on their free recognition of it as 
rightful, or as limited by the insepa- 
rable conditions of such a recogni- 
tion. In the language ofa prevalent 
theory, they are not parties to the 
social compact in which the state 
originates, and from which all po- 
litical power results. ‘The commu- 
nity, distinct from them, in which 
that ultimate sovereignty inheres, 
has assumed over them an arbitrary 
power, competent to do any act or 
make any law which may subserve 
its separate and peculiar policy and 
interests ; and will permit no decla- 
ration of rights to restrain, beyond 
the limits of its own discretion, the 
actual exercise of that power. And 
we say the same thing, with regard 
to all the states and to the United 
States, when we assert that free 
persons of color are no where citi- 
zens of the United States, or of any 
state. The assertion means this, or 
it has no meaning at all. No anal- 
ysis can be given of the essential 
relations between citizen and state, 
under our theory of government, 
that will not lead, directly and inev- 
itably, to precisely these results. 
Let us attend to some of these more 
in detail, and see whether it was not 
truly said, that they need only to be 
exposed to be abhorred. 

In affirming it to be the law of the 
land that no free negro is a citizen, 
we say, substantially, that each state 
has power, as against its free colored 
population, to restrain, in any man- 
ner and to any extent whatsoever, 
their enjoyment of the rights of per- 
son and property ; as for instance, 

By withholding from them the 
privileges of education, making it a 
crime to instruct them ; 

By limiting the accumulation of 
property in their hands, and prevent- 
ing their acquiring a right in the 
soil ; 

By subjecting them to a special cri- 
minal code, creating peculiar crimes 
and imposing peculiar punishments ; 








By restraining their equal right of 
resort to courts of justice, and de- 
priving them of the established 
muniments of individual liberty,— 
the right of trial by jury, and the 
privilege of the writ of habeas cor- 
pus ; 

By putting in a state of outiawry, 
or by banishing from its territories, 
any or all of them; or finally, 

By reducing them into absolute 
slavery for life. 

Laws inflicting on the free blacks 
many and even the most gross of 
these outrages, and expressing the 
settled policy of the state towards 
them, disgrace the statute books of 
more than one of the slaveholding 
states; laws obviously based on an 
assumption of power as arbitrary as 
that which actually enslaves their 
brethren who are in bondage. Such 
is the unhappy condition of the men 
whom a state, by a high manifesta- 
tion of sovereign will, binding all the 
ministers of its power, executive, 
judicial and legislative, excommu- 
nicates from membership in it. Per- 
sons in this condition, though free 
from any claim of private dominion 
over them as objects of ownership, 
are said with peculiar propriety not 
to be freemen within the meaning of 
a fundamental law, declaring essen- 
tial rights, and guarantying their pro- 
tection against all invasion, whether 
by individuals or by the state. We 
recognize, therefore, in the language 
of the ‘Tennessee Court, that “ the 
word ‘citizen, as used in the Con- 
stitution, is co-extensive with the 
word * freeman,’ in Magna Charta,” 
the very doctrine which it has been 
our aim toestablish. We accept the 
alternative thus proposed, that the 
free black man is either a FREEMAN 
and a CITIZEN, or Not a freeman and 
NoT a citizen ; and we appeal to all 
that is sacred and venerable in our 
history and in our law to decide the 
issue. 

We are well aware indeed that 
prior to our Revolution the whole 
colored race were to no small ex- 
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tent the victims of the same harsh 
legislation which in most of the 
colonies oppressed the enslaved 
portion of it. Especially in the 
earlier part of the century did the 
laws intended for their separate 
government manifest the purpose to 
treat them not only as a degraded 
and socially inferior, but as a sub. 
ject race. ‘That purpose was as 
manifestly changed, except perhaps 
in the extreme southern states, at 
the era of the Revolution. The great 
principles of civil liberty, with which 
in the progress of that struggle our 
ancestors became so thoroughly im. 
bued, received at their hands no 
limited application. In Massachu- 
setts it was judicially declared, that 
every slave was at once enfranchis. 
ed by force of the article in her rev. 
olutionary constitution recognizing 
the natural equality of all men in re- 
spect to essential rights. Under the 
influence of similar principles, with- 
in ten years after the declaration of 
independence, measures were taken 
in six of the remaining states for 
the abolition of slavery. And this, it 
must be observed, with no other pur- 
pose or expectation than that the per- 
sons thus set free were, with their 
brethren and descendants, to make a 
part of our permanent population, 
and to share as matter of right in the 
efficient and complete protection of 
the same free governments. For the 
plan of a forced or purchased depor- 
tation, which, we can not but think, 
has, within twenty years past, given 
such an impulse to the feeling that 
they are mere “ inmates, sojourners 
in the land,” had not then been sug- 
gested.—They fought in our armies; 
they were even in some cases eman- 
cipated by law in order that they 
might enlist; they took the oath of 
allegiance in common with the whole 
free population, under laws of the 
several states, in many instances 
prefaced with the declaration that 
allegiance and protection were in 
their nature reciprocal. The bills 
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izing their governments, con+ 
tained no exception for the case of 
free persons of color; it was re- 
served for the wisdom of a later gen- 
eration to discover that those instru- 
ments protected only the natural 
and inalienable rights of white men. 
Though depressed to the lowest 
depths of social degradation by a 
prejudice against which they could 
not rise ; though condemned to feel, 
through long years to come, in their 
ignorance and helplessness, the far- 
reaching effects of past oppression 
and servitude ; though regarded in 
consequence in many of the states as 
unsafe depositaries of political pow- 
er, and even as incapable of some 
of the simplest duties of citizens: 
their right, absolute and unqualified, 
to partake in the beneficial agencies 
of our free governments was never 
called in question; and he would 
have been deemed a bold man who 
should assert an arbitrary power in 
any state to deprive of life, liberty 
or property even the humblest and 
poorest of that degraded race. 

But our limits forbid us to pursue 
this inquiry further, nor does our 
purpose require it. Our argument 
can only be overthrown by proof, 
positive and complete, not only that 
free persons of color when the Con- 
stitution was adopted were every 
where in the anomalous condition 
we have described, but that this was 
80 notoriously the fact that the word 
citizen was every where recognized 
to be inapplicable tothem, and when- 
ever used to exclude them. And 
when we recur to the fact, already 
well established, that they had been 
placed on the footing of citizens under 
the Articles of Confederation ; that 
they were so designated in public 
acts of the revolutionary Congress, 
and even by the Convention which 
framed the Constitution ; that in six of 
the states, including Massachusetts 
and North Carolina, they actually ex- 
ercised the right of suffrage ; and that 
in Virginia they had been expressly 

d to be citizens by a law in 
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force at that very time ;* we may 
well pronounce such proof impossi- 
ble. 

Our general proposition, therefore, 
that free persons of color are citi- 
zens within the meaning of the Con- 
stitution, we believe to be established 
on a basis that can not be shaken. 
But after all, the question at the bot- 
tom of the controversy is, whether 
such persons in Massachusetts are 
citizens of Massachusetts. ‘That in 
fact they are, under any possible 
definition of the term not altogether 
arbitrary—that they have been so, 
at least from the adoption of the 
state constitution in 1780, and that 
that fact was well understood when 
the Federal Constitution was framed, 
can not admit the slightest doubt. 
But we have not even thus exhibited 
the full strength of the position held 
by Massachusetts. We have, how- 
ever so far occupied the space at 
our disposal that we are obliged to 
be content with the mere statement 
of a proposition, the demonstrable 
truth of which would be sufficient, 
unaided by our previous argument, to 
vindicate every claim she has made 
in behalf of her citizens. Whatever 
be the definition of the term citizen, 
and whether free persons of color 
in general are or are not within that 
definition, we hold that the declara- 
tion of Massachusetts, by her con- 
stitution and laws, and by special 
act of her legislature, that such per- 
sons within her limits are citiznes of 
Massachusetts, is conclusive upon 
all other powers, and upon every 
tribunal before which the fact may 
be called in question. In our next 
number we shall endeavor to estab- 
lish this proposition, and then pro- 
ceed with the remaining topics which 
we have proposed to consider. 


* Since page 428 went through the 
press, we have ascertained that the law 
there cited was first enacted in 1783, and 
expressly repealed a former statute de- 
claring merely that all white persons, 
&c. were citizens.—Hening’s Statutes 
at large, Vols. X, XI, XII. 
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THE RELATIVE CHARACTER AND MERITS OF THE coy. 
GREGATIONAL AND PRESBYTERIAN SYSTEMS. 


Tue intimate union of the Con- 
gregationalists and Presbyterians of 
these states ; their identity of faith ; 
their fellowship in Christian rites ; 
their free interchange of members 
and of ministerial services ; the har- 
mony of their views respecting the 
reform and Christianization of man- 
kind ; together with the formal alli- 
ance, in virtue of which hundreds 
of churches have been organized, 
on a plan of accommodation, not 
strictly Congregational nor Presbyte- 
rian, but a modification of both; 
have contributed to confound the 
two denominations in the public 
mind, and to cast their distinctive 
principles into obscurity and neglect. 
In most respects this has been well. 
The two denominations have moved 
together in one spirit. In the new 
settlements of the country where 
neither sect had sufficient strength 
to plant a church with a permanent 
ministry, the members of both have 
uniformly united in covenant, either 
as a Presbyterian or Congregational 
church, or on a plan of mutual con- 
cession. Churches formed on this 
plan, were connected with a pres- 
bytery, but they were represented 
in that body by their pastors, and by 
either lay delegates or ruling elders, 
and were allowed the ultimate de- 
cision in cases of discipline. Happy 
indeed have been the results of this 
alliance! ‘The members and the 
ministers of the two communions 
have every where greeted one an- 
other as brethren of the same house- 
hold, and joined their efforts to make 
the Redeemer known at home and 
abroad without a trace of sectarian 
zeal or distrust. A beautiful spec- 
tacle of Christian unity! Robert 
Hall, ministering to his flock of In- 
dependents and Baptists, humoring 
the peculiarities of both and binding 
them together in mutual confidence, 
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presents only an imperfect example 
of what has been exhibited in this 
country, on a large scale, by these 
sister denominations. The origin of 
this close and confidential union, js 
to be traced to a conviction, quite 
universal with the Congregationalists 
and nearly so with the Presbyte. 
rians, that no complete system of 
ecclesiastical order is enjoined in 
the New Testament; and that the 
churches severally are authorized, 
by the Great Head of the church, to 
adopt any cunvenient constitution 
and rules, not destructive of the ends 
of a visible church. ‘Their opinion 
was, that one form of government 
may be best, and yet not in all cases 
obligatory, in exact analogy with the 
state. Civil government is a divine 
institution ; yet if the democratic or 
republican form is the best, other 
forms are admissible. Civil gov- 
ernment may exist in the form ofa 
despotism, or of a limited monarchy. 
So may a church, with prelates or 
presbyteries. The prevalence of 
these liberal views is of quite recent 
date. The early expounders and 
defenders of Congregationalism were 
most of them strenuous advocates of 
a jure divino form of church order. 
They thought they found in the 
New Testament an authoritative 
model for the churches of all subse- 
quent ages. To this they endea- 
vored strictly to conform. What- 
ever was done by the Apostles and 
primitive Christians in the way of 
organizing and governing thechurch, 
no less than what was commanded, 
they thought to be of binding force 
on all posterity. In their attempts 


to effect this exact uniformity, they 
appointed in each church a board of 
elders, embracing a teacher, whose 
duty it was to expound the text and 
doctrines of the Bible ; and a pastor, 
who was expected to oversee the 
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church, and to enforce by eloquent 
appeals the instructions of his asso- 
ciate. On the other hand, the Pres- 
byterians were equally zealous to 
carry out in practice what they con- 
ceived to be the primitive and au- 
thoritative model of a Christian 
church. They would not brook the 
Jeast interference from the laity in the 

wernment of the church. ‘They 
attributed all church power to its 
oficers. While these exclusive 
views prevailed, no two sects were 
less tolerant of each other. But 
the planting of this country—the in- 
ability of either sect in many cases 
fo enjoy the ministrations of the 
Gospel without the co-operation of 
theother, brought them into a union, 
founded on mutual dependence. 
Thus the poverty of the church in 
this instance, as is generally the 
fact, was the means of bringing in 
more liberal and fraternal views,— 
agood far surpassing the benefits of 
state patronage or of rich endow- 
ments, It is of great moment to the 
peace and increase of orthodox 
churches in this country, that the 
same views and spirit and concilia- 
tory measures should prevail among 
the official and non-official members 
of both communions. The plan of 
union, though repealed by the Old 
School General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian church, is still in prac- 
tical operation, we know not to what 
extent, within the bounds of the 
New School presbyteries. And, in 
our deliberate opinion, whoever shall 
move an influence toward the dis- 
turbance of this fraternal intercourse, 
will incur a fearful responsibility. 
In every place where the friends of 
the two systems united can sustain 
the institutions of religion, but not 
otherwise ; and wherever a single 
minister can perform the duties of a 
pastor to the whole population, there 
one church only should be instituted, 
composed of both Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians, organized either 
on one platform or the other, or on 
a plan of accommodation ; and this 
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should be arranged amicably, with 
a spirit of ready concession to the 
preferences of each other. 

The natural course for churches 
organized on the accommodation 
plan, is, in the lapse of time, to cast 
out the incongruous principles in 
their constitutions, and conform, in 
whole, to the presbytery, or in 
whole to the Congregational plat- 
form. The history of these churches, 
it is believed, fully sustains this 
opinion. ‘The fact is easily ex- 
plained by the decease of the orig- 
inal members of the church, in in- 
dulgence to whose diverse views 
the accommodation was first made, 
and by the training of their succes- 
sors under a common influence. 

This ultimate resolution of the 
accommodation churches into reg- 
ularly constituted churches, either 
Presbyterian or Congregational ; 
and the continual organization of 
new churches, on one or the other 
basis, composed of members partial 
some to this and some to that polity, 
render discriminating views of the 
two systems of direct practical im- 
portance. ‘There are few subjects 
of interest, within the cognizance of 
all classes of men, less understood, 
both by Presbyterians and Congre- 
gationalists, than the relative work- 
ings of their respective ecclesiasti- 
cal constitutions, and the compara- 
tive merits of the two,—a fact aris- 
ing out of their exclusive attention, 
for many years, to the weightier 
matters of doctrine, and to church 
extension, or the propagation of 
Christianity. 

Presuming it to be a question, 
not vital, but yet of some serious 
practical moment, whether either 
of the ecclesiastical systems before 
us deserves the preference, we pro- 
pose in a few pages to exhibit the 
distinctive features of both. In do- 
ing this, we shall seek to be accu- 
rate in our statements of fact, and 
impartial in our arguments,—our 
object being, not to create an undue 
bias in favor of either system, but 
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to furnish our readers with the 
means of an independent judgment 
of their own. 

To begin with Congregationalism. 
It is unnecessary to be minute in a 
description of this system. <A few 
main principles give character to 
the whole, and afford a clue for 
logical minds to all the details of 
government and discipline. Con- 
gregationalism supposes a church to 
be a body of believers in Christ, vol- 
untarily united for the social wor- 
ship of God, and for the observance 
of Christian ordinances. Every such 
body it regards as competent to 
manage its church affairs and to 
provide itself with officers, and 
Christian ordinances. Civil gov- 
ernment and sister churches have 
no rightful power to reverse its de- 
cisions; the one can only see that 
its measures infringe no rights of 
society ; and the other can only re- 
fuse the hand of fellowship, for he- 
retical errors or unchristian conduct. 
Each church is thus an independent 
corporation for all the purposes of 
its organization. The power of en- 
acting by-laws, of receiving and 
excluding members, of electing 
officers, and of managing all the af- 
fairs of the body, belongs to the 
brotherhood. ‘The female and mi- 
nor members of the church, are re- 
presented, as in the state, by their 
fathers, husbands and guardians—or 
by the male sex generally. The 
officers of the church derive all their 
power from the church, and their 
power is simply executive, not le- 
gislative nor judicial. A delegated 
power may be granted by the church 
to its permanent officers or to tem- 
porary committees, to do, in the 
name of the church, what they 
would otherwise have no power to 
do. But this power properly reverts 
to the church whenever a majority 
sees fit to recall it. On the same 
principle, the usage of the Congre- 
gational churches is, to elect to the 
pastoral office those only who have 
a competent education, certified by 
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the examination and approval of 
some association of ministers, apd 
to induct no one into that office with. 
out the counsel and co-operation 
of sister churches and their pastors, 
Yet the power of ordination vests jp 
the brotherhood ; for if to them be. 
longs the right of election, which js 
the greater right, much more does the 
right of induction into office, which 
is the less. We have a parallel in 
the state. All civil power vests pri- 
marily in the people. In elective 
governments, they choose their ru. 
lers and have a right to install them 
in office in a popular assembly ; but 
for the greater gravity of the trans. 
action, they commit the ceremony 
to the hands of distinguished per. 
sons, appointed for the purpose, 
The Congregational churches re. 
cognize in each other a right of 
brotherly watch and admonition; 
and in case of a radical departure, 
in doctrine or life, from the princi- 
ples of the Gospel, a right to with. 
draw fellowship. ‘They refer the 
trial of their ministers to councils 
composed of the ministers and mes- 
sengers of neighboring churches; 
to which they also submit all dif- 
ficulties, in respect to which they 
need advice. It is manifest, that on 
this principle, in perfect consistency 
with the genius of Congregution- 
alism, the churches of that order 
may build up an ecclesiastical sys- 
tem bearing all the features of Pres- 
byterianism, provided the ultimate 
power is reserved to each individual 
church. Make the presbytery, the 
synod, the general assembly, mere 
advisory bodies, and the church 
session in all their doings subject to 
revision by the whole body of be- 
lievers, and the essential spirit of 
independency will be preserved. 
In this sense, Congregationalism is 
consistent even with a prelatical 
government ; that is, it may appoint 
diocesan bishops to oversee the 
churches, to ordain pastors, to im 
duct members into the church, pro- 
vided they act as mere executive 
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officers, advisers and helpers of the 
churches, and not as their masters. 
No such organization is likely to 
exist—none, it is believed, has ever 
exisied—unless we except those 
primitive times, subsequent to which 
the bishops passed from being the 
servants of the churches, to be lords 
over God’s heritage. But Congre- 
gtionalism can make no farther 
concessions to monarchical and aris- 
eratic forms of church govern- 
ment. She must maintain her fun- 
damental principle, that each con- 
tion of believers is, in and of 
self, the sole depository of all 
church power and church privileges, 
of whatever sort. ‘The moment she 
concedes this, she ceases to be her- 
self—she becomes prelatic or Pres- 
byterian, or a modification of some 
sich radically uncongregational sys- 
tem. The churches formed on the 
plan of union, are partly Congrega- 
tional, because, though connected 
with presbyteries, they are compe- 
tent to the final decision of questions, 
If, now, we inquire for the main 
principles of Presbyterianism, as we 
find it in history, and as it is cor- 
rectly defined, we shall observe a 
marked contrast between it and Con- 
gregationalism, as great as that be- 
tween the latter and prelacy, though 
ofa less dangerous character.* 


* An interesting article in the Biblical 
Repository, Vol. XII, pp. 258-293, con- 
founds Congregationalism and Presbyte- 
fanism under one general definition. A 
Presbyterian church, according to that 
uticle, is a church with a board of elders 
or presbyters. This includes of course 
Congregational churches, since they may 
have more pastors or elders than one; and 
ia primitive times always had a greater 
mmber. This definition, however, until 
now unheard of, is entirely incorrect and 
deceptive. Suupteguhiodienl is no mod- 
ification of Presbyterianism. The two 
are radically distinct; and the distinction 
lies in the seat of power. A Presbyterian 
chareh is one in which the ecclesiastical 
power all vests in the eldership, and in 
courts composed of elders; on the other 
hand, a Congregational church is one in 
which the whole power vests in the broth- 

, or associated body of believers. 
Thedifference is immense, though wholly 
Voi. III. 56 
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Presbyterianism, as well as Con- 
gregationalism, acknowledges the 
parity of all ministers of the Gospel ; 
which acknowledgment closes a door 
thrown wide open by Episcopacy, 
against clerical ambition and rivalry. 
In many other respects, Presbyte- 
rianism has, in common with Con- 
gregationalism, greater claims to 
public favor than Episcopacy. Yet 
a very superficial examination is 
sufficient to show that Presbyterian- 
ism and Congregationalism are far 
from being identical ; and also which 
of the two deserves the preference— 
a question, however, on which dif- 
ferent persons may come to oppo- 
site conclusions, determined by their 
education and existing relations. 








obscured in the article referred to; in 
which the argument throughout is for 
Congregationalism, embraced, by force of 
the definition, under the cognomen of 
Presbyterianism. Itis a remarkable fact, 
that the article contains not a single ar- 
gument in favor of Presbyterianism prop- 
erly so called ; and if Congregationalism 
were substituted for that term throughout 
the piece, it would be a consistent and 
able defense of the primitive origin and 
practical superiority of the Congregational 
system. low its learned author viewed 
the “ Presbyterianism,” to the support of 
which his labors were directed, may be 
known from the following extract, p. 272. 
“There is no church constitotion more 
essentially scriptural than the ‘ Cambridge 
Platform, as originally published in 1648. 
Each church had its pastor and teacher, 
its board of elders and deacons chosen by 
the people; and instead of a permanent 
territorial church court, above the church 
sessions,’ (he should have said, above 
the churches.) “ the practice mentioned in 
the Acts of the Apostles, was adopted, 
viz. that of calling together an occasional 
synod or council, when circumstances re- 
quires it.” The error of denominating 
this system Presbyterian, does not impair 
the general solidity and invincible strength 
of the article itself, taken as an argument 
to show the single and sole superiority of 
Congregationalism, in every point of view, 
over all other existing or possible forms 
of church order, whether Papistic, Epis- 
copal, or Presbyterian. Congregational- 
ism as fully rejects an absolute government 
of elders as it does that of bishops. It 
claims for the brotherhood of the several 
local churches, perfect independency in 
the management of their coclaslaathen! af- 
fuirs. 
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The Presbyterian church is dis- 
tinguished by a confession of faith. 
Every minister and church officer, 
before he can be ordained, is obliged 
most solemnly to profess, before 
God, angels and men, that he does 
sincerely receive and adopt the con- 
fession of faith of that church, and 
“that he does approve of the gov- 
ernment and discipline of the Pres- 
byterian church in these United 
States; and does promise subjec- 
tion to his brethren in the Lord’”’— 
that is, as therein taught.* Congre- 
gationalism, on the contrary, has no 
creed to which subscription and ex- 
act conformity are required. The 
Bible is the sole test of orthodoxy 
in her communion; and she _ wel- 
comes to her communion whoever 
gives credible evidence of saving 
faith in Chris'—-notwithstanding some 
diversity of doctrinal views. 

In respect to this and some other 
characteristics of Presbyterianism, 
as distinguished from Congregation- 
alism, we quote below from a cor- 
respondent, on whose accuracy we 
place full reliance : 

“It is true that this Confession of 
Faith does declare that the “ whole 
counsel of God is either set down in 
Scripture, or by good and necessary 
consequence may be deduced from 
Scripture ;” and “that in all con- 
troversies of religion the church is 
finally to appeal unto them.”+ What 
liberty individuals may have to ap- 
peal to them, the system, and prac- 
tice under it, best discloses. 

“ Again: how is the Bible to be 
taken asa rule of doctrine and of 
faith? As the Confession of Faith 
interprets it, and in no other way ; 
or else of what use is the Confession 
of Faith, or why make ail church 
officers swear to receive and adhere 
to it? What do ministers of Christ 
carry in their pockets, and what do 
they take out and read from when 





* See Confession of Faith, p. 378, Utica 
edition, 1824. 
t See Chap. I, Sec. 6-8. 
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they go to Presbytery or to Synod? 
their Bibles or their Confession of 
Faith? The truth is, this and all 
similarly organized churches must 
in reality receive the Bible, just as 
good Catholics do, only as interpret. 
ed by their church ; or if they do 
not, they are false to their creed and 
to themselves. They “ sincerely 
promise” to receive it so, whether 
in fact they do or not. It is in vain 
to think of taking parts of a creed 
so thoroughly digested, systematiz- 
ed, compact, and consistent with it- 
self in all its principles. He that 
takes it “‘as a system,” must take 
the whole of it, or he can take no 
considerable part. For any candid 
reader of that Confession must see 
that the idea of * official authority” 
is the central nucleus of all its prin- 
ciples of government. The book is 
a unity in doctrine and in form: 
always consistent with itself, wheth- 
er true or not; and to it every man 
who sincerely and honestly receives 
it must submit both his doctrine and 
his practice, Bible or no Bible. 
“This is not Congregationalism. 
Nor is the idea of a church every 
where presented in this Confession, 
that democratic, congregational, and 
scriptural idea of a single body of 
believers worshiping and ordering 
all things in one and the same pop- 
ular assembly. Far from it. A 
church in that book is the whole 
vast body of believers scattered over 
a whole nation, comprising a multi- 
tude of congregations, who come 
into the general body, not like Con- 
gregationalists to govern themselves, 
but to be governed by their superi- 
ors. Congregationalists hold that 
churches have no right to put them- 
selves under this absolute control 
and guardianship of their brethren. 
Their principles forbid it, and so 
does apostolic church order. Con- 
gregationalism and primitive Chris- 
tianity, place all church power 11 
the hands of the particular congre- 
gations of believers in their popular 
capacity. Under Presbyterianism 
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the great body of the laity are al- 
most as utterly divested of all power 
whatever as they would be under 
the Czar of all the Russias. They 
can neither receive nor reject a 
prother; nor alter nor amend their 
ereed or their customs; nor call, 
por settle, nor remove their pastor, 
nor even their deacons, for any of- 
fense whatever without leave of their 
ulers. Whenever an elder or a 
pastor removes, or dies of old age, 
the people may ‘petition Presby- 
tery for leave to call another pastor, 
ormay meet and vote for another 
elder, provided those already in 
power should choose to call a meet- 
ing for such purpose, or consent to 
ordain the new elder after he is 
chosen. ‘This may happen once in 
ayear or once in an age; and when 
they have discharged these high 
functions, the laity have no more to 
do except to sit down again and be 
ruled: for not a single church offi- 
cer, when once appointed, is in any 
proper sense amenable or responsi- 
ble to them, any more than is the 
emperor of China. Napoleon, when 
once recognized as emperor, said, 
“lam France ;”’ and so the officers 
of the Presbyterian church, when 
once appointed, with far more truth 
say, “ We are the church,” and the 
laity can not help themselves. Now 
all this may be perfectly consistent 
with Christ’s repeated injunctions to 
his disciples, that they should not 
“exercise authority over one anoth- 
er.” Matth. xx, 25; Mark x, 42; 
Luke xxii, 25: and also it may be 
right to tell of offenses to the elders 
and church officers, instead of re- 
porting them to the assembly, as 
Christ directed in Matthew xviii; 
but it is not Congregational, nor 
is it in accordance with primitive 
Christianity. 

“It would be difficult to set forth 
the proofs of these assertions, fully 
and clearly, without quoting the 
whole book of discipline. But per- 
haps a few passages will sufficiently 
show that the system is not at any 
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rate Congregational, nor a system 
in which Congregationalism can be 
so merged. Chap. xxx, Sec. 1, 2— 
read as follows. 

“I. The Lord Jesus as king and 
head of his church, hath therein ap- 
pointed a government in the hand of 
CHURCH OFFICERS, distinct from the 
civil magistracy. 

“Il. To these officers the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven are commit- 
ted, by virtue whereof they have 
power respectively to retain and re- 
mit SINS, to shut that kingdom 
against the impenitent, both by word 
and censures, and to open it unto 
penitent sinners, by the ministry of 
the Gospel and by absolution from 
censures, as occasion shall require.” 

‘“* These church officers exist in, 
and constitute four distinct courts or 
judicatories of government and ap- 
peal. The Session, consisting of 
the pastor and a certain number of 
ruling elders chosen from the local 
church or society to rule for life. 
From their decision appeals may be 
made to the Presbytery, a body se- 
lected by the pastors and elders 
from their own number, to rule over 
a wider region agd with a higher 
authority. A Synod, constituted in 
the samme manner, and with a still 
wider stretch of dominion and pow- 
er. And over all a General As- 
sembly, constituted still on the same 
principles, and stretching its final 
and irreversible authority over all 
the churches of the land. 

* Now it should be noticed that 
the whole of this vast machinery is 
made up, from top to bottom, of the 
clergy and the elders, of the appoint- 
ment of whom the laity have not 
one word to say, except in the case 
of choosing a pastor or a ruling el- 
der in their own church, should one 
chance to remove or to die, and 
should the existing session, in the 
case of an elder, not deem them- 
selves competent ¢o rule without ad- 
ditional aid. Nor is any part or 
portion of these church dignitaries 
responsible to the laity in any shape, 
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manner or form ; but their responsi- 
bility all flows upward toward the 
higher courts, until at last it termi- 
nates in a Synod or General Assem- 
bly, whence nothing returns to the 
ears of the people but the sounds of 
authority and power. 

* And Ist. The session or board 
of elders of a particular church have 
power to call meetings to add to 
their number, and to ordain the el- 
ders chosen—without which ordina- 
tion they can not act; “to inquire 
into the knowledge and Christian 
conduct of the members of the 
church ; to call before them offend- 
ers and witnesses ; to receive mem- 
bers into the church; to admonish, 
to rebuke, to suspend or excommu- 
nicate ; to concert the best measures 
for promoting the spiritual interests 
of the congregation ; and to appoint 
delegates,” (from their own num- 
ber,) “ to the higher judicatories of 
the church.”* With all this the 
commonalty have but one of two 
things to do: first, to submit; or, 
second, to appeal to Presbytery, (a 
body which they, as laymen, have 
no control over and no hand in ap- 
pointing,) and then submit ; or they 
may go on to the Synod, or to the 
General Assemby, and then—svs- 
mit. Indeed, it would be difficult 
to devise a system, short of absolute 
despotism, more admirably adapted 
to teach laymen that most excellent 
grace of submission; and the sys- 
tem tends to produce this effect upon 
the minds of the whole mass of peo- 
ple under it. 

“2nd. The Presbytery and high- 
er courts “ have power to examine 
and license candidates; to ordain, 
install, remove and judge ministers ; 
to examine and approve or censure 
the records of the lower courts ; to 
condemn erroneous opinions; to 
visit and redress evils in local church- 
es; to unite and divide congrega- 
tions ; to redress whatever has been 
done in the lower courts contrary to 





* Chap. IX, See. 6, p. 356. 
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order; to take effectual care thy 
they observe the constitution of the 
church ; to decide controversies of 
faith and cases of conscience, and 
all questions of doctrine and digej. 
pline ; to set down rules and diree. 
tions for the government of the 
church; and in general to order 
whatever pertains to the spiritual 
welfare of the churches under their 
eare.” ‘* Which decrees and deter. 
minations, if consonant to the word 
of God, are to*be received with 
REVERENCE and SUBMISSION, not 
ONLY for their agreement with the 
Word, but also for the POWER 
whereby they are made, as being 
an ORDINANCE OF Gob, appointed 
thereunto in his word.”’* 

“Surely, this is far enough from 
Co ngregationalism ! Who is to de. 
cide ‘whether these official ‘ decrees,’ 
are * consonant to the word of God?’ 
The very men who make them. 
First the Session decides, then the 
Presbytery, then the Synod, then 
the General Assembly : or to state 
it better, the elders and the clergy 
decide first, cotend, third and last; 
and the people, that is, the church 
in the Congregational and scriptural 
sense, no where atall. ‘The church 
in that sense is utterly annihilated. 
**l am France.” 

* The fact is, the laity can touch 
this whole superincumbent Gothic 
pile of church judicatories, with all 
their unbounded powers, only at the 
single point of choosing the elders 
in their own congregations as fast 
as they are removed from genera- 
tion to generation. A man might 
as well imagine himself free in a state 
in which he was allowed to vote 
once in a century for a justice of 
the peace who was forever after to 
be responsible only to those justices 
who, without the vote of the people, 
had risen above him, and then se- 
curely held all the powers of the 


* See Chap. XXXI, Sec. 2; Chaps. IX 
to XIII; Chap. XV; Chaps. XVI, and 
XVI, Sects. Tand 2. 
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state. An elective government in 
which there is no direct responsi- 
bility to the electors, however it may 
be organized, must in its nature be 
pota republic, but a despotism or 
oligarchy ;—a principle admitted ev- 
ersince the days of Aristotle—at all 
events it is not Congregationalism. 
It is often said that the Presbyterian 

vernment is peculiarly free ; and 
undoubtedly the prevalence of the 
Congregational spirit in the new 
school Presbyterian church has very 
much modified the practical opera- 
tion of the system, and given it a 
free air not altogether natural. But 
Presbyterianism in theory and on 
paper, is no more free than Episco- 
pacy or Catholicism. It is just as 
absolute and just as irresistible and 
irresponsible to the people. In the 
Catholic and Episcopal churches, a 
man by the act of entering, in a free 
country, does in fact voluntarily 
choose for himself the church rulers 
that there exist, and to them he sub- 
mits. By the same act, when a 
man enters the Presbyterian church, 
he voluntarily chooses to yield obe- 
dience to the several judicatories 
that overhang him ;—and one thing 
more, he can choose a new elder if 
one should chance to die, or he can 
petition for Jeave to call a pastor— 
and then submit. But as he enters 
the Congregational church, he ap- 
pears in his own personal dignity— 
free to use mind, and heart, and 
voice, and vote, on all questions that 
do or can affect either the faith or 
the well being of himself or his fel- 
lows.”” 

So much from our correspondent, 
in whose light we see the points of 
difference and contrast between the 
Congregational and Presbyterian 
sysiems of church government. 
Which of the two has the highest 
claims on our approbation and prac- 
tical adoption, may engage our at- 
tention for another moment. It 
should here be said, in anticipation 
of our conclusion, that it can rarely 
if ever happen, that a Presbyterian 
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church, or a portion of its members, 
can be justified in pursuing violent 
and divisive measures to separate 
themselves from Presbytery and con- 
stitute themselves into a Congrega- 
tional church. Ecclesiastical rules 
and arrangements, though impor- 
tant, are of secondary consideration, 
when compared with brotherly love 
and harmony, with the maintenance 
of Christian institutions, and with 
the most effective action in propaga- 
ting the faith. Our conclusion, if 
ever so indisputable, carries with it 
no obligation, except that of found- 
ing churches on the Congregational 
basis, in preference to any other, 
when higher considerations do not 
forbid it. 

One main ground of preference 
for Congregationa ism, is, the advan- 
tage which it affords in controversy 
with prelacy. Regarding the church, 
as the seat of all ecclesiastical pow- 
er, and its officers as the mere ex- 
ecutive of its will, not its legislators 
nor its judges ; and the obedience to 
those that are over us in the Lord, 
required in the Scriptures, to be 
such as ina Republic we owe torulers 
of our own choice, not such as is 
exacted by autocrats; Congrega- 
tionalism is prepared for a successful 
encounter with all hierarchical pre- 
tensions. Presbyterianism, on the 
contrary, has, in her constitution, 
the same principle, which in prelat- 
ical churches has so often subjected 
the laity to a crushing spiritual des- 
potism. So far as power and author- 
ity are concerned, the elders, not 
the brotherhood as a body, are the 
church. A remarkable advantage 
was gained, from this souree, by 
Dr. Wainwright, in the late contro- 
versy between him and Dr. Potts on 
the question, Whether there can 
be a church withouta bishop? Dr. 
Potts conceded to his Episcopal op- 
ponent, that a church can not exist 
without officers. In this concession 
he was consistent with the theo- 
ry of Presbyterianism, though we 
doubt whether the body of new 
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school Presbyterians would make it. 
If the Church-Session, the Presbyte- 
ry, the Synod, the General Assem- 
bly, are the church, and the depos- 
itories of all church power, by divine 
appointment, then there can not be a 
church without bishops or a bishop— 
and if not, why may not a diocesan 
bishop be essential to the being of a 
church? Congregationalism makes 
no such fatal concession to clerical 
claims. In her view, a church 
without officers is not indeed com- 
pletely organized, but yet is a body 
possessing full ecclesiastical powers. 
It is the Congregrational practice, 
(a practice, too, prevailing contrary 
to theory among Presbyterians,) for 
churches, whenever they are left 
without officers, still to act in a 
church capacity. Before proceed- 
ing to elect a new pastor or new 
deacons, the brotherhood feel them- 
selves competent to receive and dis- 
miss members, to maintain disci- 
pline, to keep the Lord’s Supper by 
the aid of any minister of the Gos- 
pel, and to do whatever a complete- 
ly organized church has a right 
to do. That such bodies are not 
churches until officers have been 
elected and duly ordained, we leave 
for those to assert, who see the 
church only in a federal capacity, or 
in a board of officers ; but we assure 
them, they are utterly disarmed of 
power to cogtrovert triumphantly 
the arrogant claims of prelatical 
hierarchies. 

Congregationalism has a_ still 
stronger ground of preference— 
we refer to its practical operations. 
It is often hated and opposed by 

men on account of the facility 
with which error and disorder find 
a covert under it. Any company 
of fanatics can organize themselves 
as an independent church, and refu- 
sing to submit to foreign ecclesiasti- 
cal control, can hold an undisturbed 
existence, and ply their concentra- 
ted power to the propagation of 
error. But this, if an evil, is inci- 
dent to civil and religious liberty. 
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Were all evangelical churches op. 
ganized on a Presbyterian basis, up. 
der the government of ecclesiastical 
courts, nothing could prevent, ina 
free country, the organization of 
errorists on the platform of inde. 
pendence or even of Presbyterian. 
ism. Nor (we submit the sug 

tion) is it desirable, that error should 
be hampered by church fetters— 
or denied a free expression,* an 
open field, a liberty of self-defense 
and of conquest. When truth is left 
free to combat error, it may not on- 
ly be safely tolerated, but will be 
more exposed to a decisive refuta- 
tion. Error, moreover, when once 
nestled in a Congregational church, 
is far from being formidable; it is 
weak handed, unlike error entrench- 
ed ina consolidated church composed 
of many congregations, and bound 
by symbolical books. It will wither 
for want of sympathy and support; 
and ordinarily live out only the ap- 
pointed time of one generation. 
Creeds, constitutions, and ecclesias- 
tical courts, above the churches, are 
far less pregnable fortresses of er- 
ror, whenever ensconced in them,t 


* In our free country the people are pro- 
tected, and not merely tolerated, in politi- 
cal and religious opinions and professions 
of every sort. Ought it not so to be? 
Is it not best for the cause of truth? What 
ean the truth gain by stifling discussion, 
or by dint of mere authority, Spear pe 
error to silence? Nothing but hatred an 
contempt. The day has passed when 
religious dogmas can be imposed on the 
world by papal bulls. Reason, common 
sense, sound logic, the Bible the highest 
style of reason, are the weapons by which 
error, in future combats, is to be conquer- 
ed. The democratic or Congregational 
spirit has entered into the people, and not 
until they consent to be governed by an 
irresponsible oligarchy, will they submit 
to the authority of uninspired priests and 
creeds. Nor should they submit. Let 
them think for themselves. : 

t A hierarchy is capable of preventing 
the prevalence of error among the peo- 
ple, whenever they see it springing up, 
or threatening to come in; but suppee 
the error takes its rise yrssen | clergy- 
men, the governors of the church. How 


then shall it be dislodged? The ministers, 
whoarealone competent, will not condemn 
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than single congregations without 
stereotyped articles of faith—stereo- 
typed falsehoods, it may be. Con- 
gregationalism gives free scope to 
inquiry at the fountain head of truth. 
It goes with all religious and moral 
questions—not to creeds of human 
device, but to the Bible. ‘This fea- 
jure of the system is a fair ground, 
not of opposition and hate, but of ap- 
proval and preference : for it is the 
basis of progress, the most sure and 
rapid, in theological science. A 
church whose appeals, in doctrin- 
al discussions, is to stereotyped 
creeds, stereotyped errors perhaps, 
js stationary and fixed; or if she 
makes an advance in sacred knowl- 
edge, it must be at the expense of 
an ex animo subscription to her 
articles, and with the understanding, 
that they are to be subscribed only 
for substance of doctrine. ‘There is 
one supposition only, which can in- 
validate this claim of Congregation- 
alism to the first consideration : it is 
that all Biblical truth is already dis- 
covered, that all such truths are 
most accurately stated, that all are 
explained and vindicated in the 
clearest, most logical and most con- 
clusive manner, and that the stereo- 
typed creeds, are all free from error. 
Who dare assert this? ‘The work 





and silence any of their members for hold- 
ing opinions common to their body. Ec- 
clesiastical history teaches a lesson on this 
point, which it is surprising we have been 
slow to learn. The larger part of Chris- 
tendom, including the Roman and Greek 
communions, have been unable to exclude 
the influx of error, by means of creeds 
and hierarchies ; and since the error has 
been received, who shall exorcise it? 
The popes, the patriarchs, the priests ? 
Will Beelzebub cast out Beelzebub ? We 
know he will not destroy his own king- 
dom. Equally sure is it, that instead of 
looking to corrupt hierarchies to reform 
the church, we must encounter their vig- 
orous opposition. Were all the fallen 
churches of the old world simply Con- 
gregational bodies, acknowledging no ec- 
elesiastical authority above the brother- 

, what a door it would open to their 
youu by Protestant Christen- 
om ! 
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of ejecting error from the church at 
large is probably an equal labor, to 
that of preventing its ingress. Con- 
gregationalism favors the gradual 
growth in the churches of a more 
intelligent, comprehensive,and pure 
faith. She receives from the treas- 
ury of Gospel truth, things new as 
well as old, and holds them fast. 
Her only creed is the Bible. That 
is infallibly free from error. What 
she there discovers, she feels bound 
to adopt at once, though it may con- 
tradict and cast out her previous 
opinions. But confessions of faith, 
taken as tests and standards of or- 
thodoxy in national churches, must 
be strictly adhered to by individual 
members and churches, or their de- 
partures from it, will be denounced 
as heresy, even though they may be 
scriptural, and they themselves be 
cast out of the visible church, though 
they may be members of the invisible. 
This fact serves to stifle inquiry, to 
suppress discussions, and overwhelm 
the advocates of truth with obloquy. 

The practical excellence of Con- 
gragationalism will be still more ad- 
mired for the promptitude and effica- 
cy of her discipline. The watch 
and care of the church is borne 
equally by the members. Noone is 
exempt from responsibility—and 
when a church censure is pronoun- 
ced, it has weight and effect, because 
it is inflicted by many; not by a 
select few, but by popular vote, by 
public sentiment. And in the most 
exciting cases of discipline, where 
councils are called in for advice, the 
agitation is ordinarily confined to a 
few neighboring parishes, instead of 
spreading, as under Presbyterianism, 
to every church of the order in the 
nation. 

Many admit the happy working 
of this system in New England, and 
consider it the best system for all 
highly intelligent, well-governed, 
and homogeneous communities. Yet 
they claim for Presbyterianism the 
preference in less cultivated and or- 
derly parts of the country; and 
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point us to the distracted state of 
many a _ feeble Congregational 
church—to its frequent change of 
ministers—to its divisions—it may 
be, to its disorderly proceedings— 
in proof of their opinion. The ar- 
gument is complimentary, specious, 
and wonderfully effective : compli- 
mentary, by admitting that Congre- 
gationalism is the best system 
for cultivated society—specious, be- 
cause the existence of feeble and 
distracted Congregational churches, 
surrounded by strong and well-or- 
dered Presbyterian communions, is 
apparent, and to some persons, in- 
explicable, except on the supposition 
of the non-adaptation of the system 
to such a people. We think we 
see whence this mistake arises. The 
stability and good order of a church 
depends much on the number and 
pecuniary ability of the members. 
In this respect the churches referred 
to are all deficient. Almost any 
uneasy, jealous, ambitious, factious 
member, has influence enough to 
unsettle a pastor, or to embroil his 
brethren in a dissé¢nsion. In large 
and wealthy churches, such disor- 
ganizers are not heeded, because 
not needed. Their malign influence 
is effectually counteracted by men of 
better views and purposes. Such is 
the relative position of the Pres- 
byterian and Congregational church- 
es in those sections of the country 
to which we refer. The former are 
older and stronger than the latter. 
Change the materials of which the 
churches are composed, from one to 
the other, and the order and disorder 
would change places also. You 
would behold distracted Presbyteri- 
an churches, and flourishing Con- 
gregational churches. In a word, 
the evils apparent in the Congrega- 
tional churches under consideration, 
spring from their feebleness, not 
from their ecclesiastical constitution : 
and we feel constrained, in view of 
this fact, to decline the compliment, 
tendered to New England at the ex- 
pense of our western brethren, in 
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whose intelligence and competency 
to maintain the primitive govern. 
ment of the church, we have no lack 
of confidence. Where all those ciy. 
cumstances which favor good op. 
der and stability are equal, we are 
persuaded the Congregational poli. 
ty will work out the best good of 
the people. 

Yet the evils prevalent in many 
of the feeble Congregational church. 
es of our new country look like a 
demonstration of the bad working of 
of this church polity ; and they are 
pointed out as such by men of sinis. 
ter intentions or superficial philoso. 
phy with great effect. No other 
argument against Congregational. 
ism in comparison with the prelati- 
cal and Presbyterian systems, is 
urged with so much constancy, 
confidence and success. Indeed the 
advocates of Presbytery, of the low- 
church party, who are not misled by 
the arrogant assumption, that Pres- 
byterianism is divinely instituted and 
made the only authorized form of 
ecclesiastical order, are accustomed 
to insist on no other argument 
against Congregationalism, than its 
non-adaptation to an unsettled, rest- 
less, forming state of society, which 
makes it necessary for the strong 
and energetic arm of Presbytery 
to come in and restrain the extrava- 
gance of the people. Allowing the 
evil to exist, to the full extent to 
which it is imputed, we think it is to 
be referred to the feebleness of the 
churches, and not to their Congre- 
gational forms. 

Another ground of preference for 
Congregationalism lies in the prece- 
dent, model and authority which it 
affords for free and popular govern- 
ments. It is a standing testimony 
from the highest authority to the 
competency of mankind for self- 
government. A church is a little 
republic. The people elect their 


rulers, and hold them amenable to 
their bar, or to tribunals erected by 
themselves, for their good conduct 
in office. They take measures for 
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the due observation of the rules of 
Christ's house, enact their own bye- 
jaws, and see them executed. ‘To 
jo this requires no great learning, 
yo remarkable sagacity, but simply 

intentions, and sound common 
gnse. ‘They may err in many 
things ; may practically deny their 
own principles; may do injustice ; 
may lack efficiency ; may act un- 
wisely. But so may aristocratical 
ad monarchical governors of the 
church. The wisdom of the great 
is often a less safe guide, in ecclesi- 
stical affairs, than the good sense 
of the brotherhood. The same re- 
mark holds true in respect to the state. 
The people are safer depositaries of 
civil power than monarchs and pa- 
ticians. Are they ignorant? Are 
they vicious? It may be. Yet they 
have a quick eye to their own inter- 
est,and it is for their interest that gov- 
emment exists. The church under 
the Congregational form, suggests 
this great political truth, and sanc- 
tions it. It teaches mankind their 
ime dignity, capability, and right of 
self-government in the state. The 
notion, now exploded, that a slave 
must be prepared for liberty by an 
wprenticeship, before be can enjoy 
the boon, is as profound as the cog- 
nate assumption, that free and pop- 
war governments are fit only for 
enlightened communities. _Intelli- 
gence follows free government, rath- 
erthan free government intelligence. 
Give us freedom if you would have 
isvalue the privilege, and know how 
tomaintain it. Men too ignorant and 
too debased to elect their own ru- 
lets and to hold them responsible 
to their constituents for the faithful 
discharge of their duties! It may 
be. But where with equal security 
will you deposit the sovereign pow- 
er? Who shall govern the people 
better than the people themselves ? 
Who shall teach the people self- 
government, before the government 
is placed in their hands? Go to 
the church as she was in primitive 
limes. What was the material of 
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which she was composed? Was 
that material every where civilized, 
enlightened, above the inhabitants 
of our new states and territories ? 
Yet even those early churches, in a 
dark age, many of them gathered 
out of heathendom, were invested 
by the messengers of the Great 
Head of the church, with plenary 
powers to govern themselves eccle- 
siastically! They were competent. 
Where is the church, on Christian 
or on pagan shores, less competent ? 
Go to the churches, then, for a mod- 
el of what civil government should 
be—for a test of the question, in 
whose hands the power should be 
lodged. Mankind have begun to go. 
They have learned in the church 
their true worth and equality. They 
have learned the propriety, the art, 
the value, the right of popular gov- 
ernment. They have found a pre- 
cedent for such government in the 
house of God. ‘There they have 
learned to depend on themselves ; 
to bend to authority and to exercise 
authority; and it would be sur- 
prising, if the idea of civil liberty 
and of republican government had 
not taken possession of them, and 
found them capable of exercising it. 
When would the Catholic states of 
South America have caught the idea 
of a government responsible to the 
people, the creature of the peo- 
ple, if they had not seen the light 
which shone from the land of the 
pilgrims? And what government 
would the pilgrims have reared over 
their own heads and the heads of 
their posterity, if they had not dis- 
covered in the Bible, the precedent 
and the model of an elective gov- 
ernment, immediately responsible to 
the people? It was a little Bap- 
tist church in the forestsof Virginia 
that first suggested to Jefferson the 
grand principle of our civil institu- 
tions. And it is the testimony of 
Hume, an adversary of Christianity, 
that whatever of freedom there is 
in the British constitution is due to 
the Puritans. 
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Such an ecclesiastical system de- 
serves well of mankind. It ought 
not to be hated and despised as an- 
archical. It keeps things in their 
right place. It is potent for good ; 
imbecile for evil. It trains up the 
people to a feeling of personal re- 
sponsibility, and personal reliance. 
It inflames them with an intelligent 
love of civil and religious liberty. 
It banishes error from the church by 
free discussion, and by a wholesome 
watch and discipline: while it en- 
courages progress in divine knowl- 
edge by making the Bible the source 
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and standard of faith. We com. 
mend the system to the favor of all, 
Not that an assent to these views 
should hurry the assentors, violent} 

and tumultuously, from their hie. 
rarchical churches into a Congrega. 
tional enclosure—but, remaining, if 
best, in their present relations, let 
them still honor the primitive eccle. 
siastical system, the mother of mod. 
ern freedom : and let those to whom 
the opportunity is given of found. 
ing or strengthening Congregational 
churches, embrace the privilege, 





THEODORE PARKER AND THE BOSTON ASSOCIATION? 


Tue winter of 1844-5, will bea 
marked period in the history of Lib- 
eral Christianity in Boston and this 
country. It will be as the year of 
the Hegira to the followers of the 
prophet, whether with as happy an 
issue we do not presume to say. 
We are certain of this; that the 
events which have occurred; the 
principles which these events have 
illustrated and tested ; and the discus- 
sions which have turned upon them, 
are all memorable and likely to be 
remembered. Our readers will not 
be surprised or displeased, we think, 
that we again invite their attention 
to Mr. Parker and his brethren of 
the Liberal School. 

Mr. Parker’s South Boston ser- 
mor, “*On the Transient and Per- 
manent in Christianity,” it will be 
remembered was preached May 19, 
1841. The “Discourse of Reli- 
gion,” &c., was delivered as a series 
of lectures, the following autumn 
and winter and afterwards published 
ina volume. The sensation which 





* A Letter to the Boston Association of 
Congregational Ministers, touching cer- 
tain matters of their Theology. By The- 
odore Parker, Minister of the second 
Church in Roxbury. Boston, C. C. Lit- 
tle & J.C. Brown. 1845. 


they excited was not inconsiderable. 
The community of Boston and vicin- 
ity, both evangelical and liberal, 
was not a little aroused. Reviews 
and newspaper critiques were fora 
time numerous, concerning Mr. Par. 
ker and his opinions. The Boston 
Association also, of which Mr. P. is 
a member, after some delay took 
the matter in hand, and expressed 
their disapprobation of his opinions 
in ways sufficiently significant, and 
by no means the most agreeable. 
The storm which was raised, had 
gradually lulled into a calm previ- 
ously to the last autumn. Mr. Par. 
ker had gone to Germany for a few 
months, and from which it is said 
the unclean spirit which possessed 
him first came. Perhaps it was 
hoped, that he would there in some 
of its dry places, seek and find rest. 
But he returned, and though we do 
not affirm that he brought with him 
seven other spirits, we are quite con- 
fident, that if he had, he could not 
have brought a more disturbing 
presence, or raised a mightier storm. 
On Sunday, Nov. 17, 1844, Mr. 
Parker exchanged pulpits with Rev. 
Mr. Sargent, a member of the Bos- 
ton Association, and minister at 


large attached to the Suffolk Chapel, 
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which is under the care of the Be- 
nevolent Fraternity of churches. 
The Executive Committee of this 
Fraternity immediately took the sub- 
ject into consideration, addressed a 
communication to the ministers at 
large, ‘expressive of their views in 
relation to Mr. Parker, and of the 

nds upon which his admittance 
tothe pulpits of the Fraternity was 
not to be desired.” In other words 
Mr.Sargent was made to understand, 
afiera very gentle fashion indeed, 
but ina manner sufficiently decided, 
that the thing was not to happen a 
scond time. ‘To this Mr. Sargent 
replied, declining to give any pledg- 
esas to his future course, and ten- 
dering his resignation. This was 
accepted by the committee with 
many expressions of regret and some 
delay. Mr. Waterston another of 
the ministers at large, and we be- 
lieve, at that time the only one be- 
side, also replied by a letter, in 
which he warmly and earnestly ac- 
ceded to and adopted the views of 
the committee. 

Upon this commenced the storm. 
Mr.Sargent the Sunday following 
his resignation, preached a sermon 
on “Obstacles to the Truth,” toa 
large audience in the Hollis street 
meeting house. ‘This sermon was 
immediately published. 

The month following, another 
event occurred which did not tend 
toallay the agitation. On the 26th 
of December, Mr. Parker preached 
“the Thursday Lecture” to a full 
md attentive audience. This he 
did, not by invitation, as may well 
be guessed, but in his turn, by his 
right as a member of the Boston As- 
sociation. It was remarked by the 
reporters for the press, that he was 
tlone ia the pulpit. The sermon 
was speedily printed. Its theme and 

were “The Relation of Jesus 
to this Age and the Ages.” It isa 
brief but decided expression of his 
views of historical Christianity and 
the Gospel narrative, differing not 
atall from those which he had be- 
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fore expressed and published. The 
style is perhaps more luxuriant in 
its beauty, and the application to Mr. 
Parker’s opponents, more pointed 
and offensive. A few weeks after, 
it was announced, that the Boston 
Association had surrendered the 
care of “the Thursday Lecture” to 
the minister of the first church. 

Jan. 5, 1845. The Executive 
Committee of the Benevolent Fra- 
ternity made their quarterly report, 
in which they recited their proceed- 
ings in the case of Mr. Sargent, with 
the letters of Messrs. Sargent and 
Waterston. The meeting of the 
Fraternity was full; the proceed- 
ings were approved by a formal vote, 
two voices dissenting, and the report 
was ordered to be printed. This 
brought the matter in review before 
the community of Liberal Christians, 
and it was earnestly discussed in 
private and through the press. 

While the excitement was fresh, 
the Sunday following, (Jan. 12,) 
Rev. J. F. Clarke, pastor of “ the 
Church of Disciples,” preached a 
sermon in which he explained to his 
congregation, that he was impelled 
in this crisis of affairs, to show by 
action his own principles in respect 
to the question of ministerial fellow- 
ship now before the churches; and 
had decided in consequence to ex- 
change with Mr. Parker the second 
Sunday succeeding. Mr. Clarke, it 
may be proper to say here, is the 
farthest possible from adopting Mr. 
Parker’s peculiar views; and “the 
Church of the Disciples,” though 
based on “the largest liberty,” in 
respect to theological opinions, as 
conditions of membership, was con- 
stituted expressly to realize and pro- 
mote a higher style of religious life. 
Its maxims and ways are many of 
them such as we greatly like. It 
represents in the Unitarian body the 
evangelical or Metnodist movement, 
and is the church of “ Revivals and 
Prayer Meetings.” The announce- 
ment by Mr. Clarke was received 
by many of his church with regret 
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and disapprobation. During the 
weeks intervening, there was abun- 
dance of conference and discussion ; 
meetings large and small were 
held, to induce the pastor to recede 
from his position, but without suc- 
cess. On Sunday, (Jan. 26,) the 
exchange took place. A large mi- 
nority of the church did not attend 
the service, nor hear Mr. Parker, 
but withdrew to Amory Hall, and 
held separate worship. The sermon 
preached by Mr. Parker, ‘* On the 
Excellency of Goodness,” was pub- 
lished. So also the proceedings of 
the Church of the Disciples, in re- 
spect to the exchange, with a history 
of the discussions and opinions ex- 
pressed in them, was given to the 
public in “the Christian World,” 
followed by several communications 
from Mr. Clarke, explaining and de- 
fending the ground he had taken. 

The minority of the church were 
soon organized into a separate soci- 
ety, under the name of “ the Church 
of the Savior,” and the pastoral care 
of Rev. Mr. Waterston. 

The discussions in the Liberal 
ranks become more and more ear- 
nest. “The Christian Register,” 
the ancient organ of the denomina- 
tion, takes its ground with the cool- 
ness and self-complacence that be- 
comes an establishment so aristo- 
cratic and conservative, with a mod- 
erate infusion of contempt for Mr. 
Parker and his friends, while “ the 
Christian Herald,” kindles into a 
martyr-spirit in anticipation of “ the 
Baptism of Fire,” to which the 
churches might be called for the de- 
fense of the faith and in the cause 
and name of a living and real Savior. 
On the one side a pamphlet is issu- 
ed, short and pithy, consisting of 
brief “* questions addressed to Rey. 
Theodore Parker and his friends,” 
which would be all well and to the 
point, from any but a Liberal Chris- 
tian. On the other side appears, 
“The true Position of Rev. Theo- 
dore Parker,” which is quite as sig- 
nificant on its side of the question, 
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and quite as searching in the truths 
which it sends home to the exclusive 
party. Rev. Mr. Furness of Phila. 
delphia, hearing the strife at a dis. 
tance, interposes his mediation from 
“the city of brotherly love,” jg 
two sermons “On Christian Up. 
ion and the Truth of the Gospels,” 
in which he is simple or hones 
enough to charge upon his Boston 
brethren, a dereliction from their 
ancient principles. ‘ Hitherto,” says 
he, ** the contest of liberal Christian. 
ity has been with orthodoxy, and 
Unitarians have been the assertors 
of freedom of conscience and ingui- 
ry and Christian charity, and in the 
ardor of our liberality, we have in. 
sisted over and over again, that 
whether a man believe in the trinity 
or unity of God, whether he receive 
the tenets of the orthodox faith or 
reject them, is a small matter, if he 
only has a free, honest, charitable 
temper. We have taken up the no- 
ble doctrine of the apostle, and de. 
clared that without a charitable 
spirit a man is nothing, though he 
have all faith so that he could re. 
move mountains, and that with gar- 
ity he is all, whatever may be the 
errors of his understanding.” Mr. 
Furness’s interference, and above all 
with such a confession, seems not to 
have been the most acceptable to the 
conservative Bostonians. 
Meanwhile, as we should expect, 
the Unitarian clergy, each in their 
several pulpits, preach with greater 
or less directness, on the subject s0 
generally interesting to the denom- 
nation, “shall we adopt the exclu 
sive principle.” Some of these ser- 
mons are published. Dr. Frothing- 
ham of the first church, prints four 
discourses under the significant title, 
“ Deism or Christianity,” as though 
this were the question before the 
denomination. He names his ser 
mons thus—** Evidence, Creed, the 
Difference, the Warning,” from 
which we conclude, that he has read 
Carlyle and Emerson. In the ser- 
mon of “the Creed,” he thus de- 
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clares the conclusion of the whole 
matter,—“* Let us have a belief, 
therefore. How can we otherwise 
have any portion in the believer's 
restand hope? Let us havea creed 
also. For how else can we tell or 
know what we believe? Only let 
it be held with humility, and serious- 
ness, and charity. We need not 
ask too curiously how much there is 
of it, nor of what precise kind it is.” 
“Let it be as simple as it will, and as 
unincumbered and as large in spirit. 
Only give it some existence. Al- 
jow it place. Do not cast out its 
name as evil on account of the mis- 
chiefs that have sprung up by the 
side of it, and the hypocrisies to 
which it has been made to minister. 
Let it have a hand that can write. 
Let it have a tongue that can speak. 
Let it have something, however short, 
that it is willing to abide by.” 

On the opposite side, Rev. Wm. 
Ware of West Cambridge, the au- 
thor of “ Zenobia” and * Proteus,” 
gives to the public two sermons, en- 
titled ** Righteousness before Doc- 
trine,” with the text, “ Forbid him 
not, for he that is not against us, is 
for us.” 

Into the field thus occupied by 
lighter troops, the Christian Exam- 
iner leads on its heavier force 
with becoming dignity. ‘The elab- 
orate article in the March number 
of that Journal, is able, fair and 
conciliatory, and takes the best po- 
sition in respect to ** Mr. Parker and 
his views,” which could be taken by 
a liberal Christian, who understands 
himself and the interests of the de- 
nomination. And no liberal Chris- 
tian, we presume none, does under- 
stand himself and the interests of 
his denomination more perfectly 
than does the writer of that article. 
Of Mr. Parker he says, adopting a 
just distinction between the spiritu- 
al truths and the historical facts of 
revelation, ** We do not understand 
that he denies the Christian truths. 
On the contrary, he both recognizes 
and insists on them, makes them 
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prominent and authoritative and 
calls for faith in them, as just and 
essential to the true life. So far as 
they are concerned, he whose course 
has given so much pain to his breth- 
ren, is a Christian believer; and so 
far as the inculcation of these truths 
is concerned, he is most certainly a 
Christian teacher.” ... . “ So far as 
faith in the supernatural mission of 
Christ, or in the historical record of 
his life is concerned, Mr. Parker is 
not a Christian believer.” This ar- 
ticle was followed by Remarks on 
an article, &c. Besides the publi- 
cations which we have noticed, one 
or two others have appeared which 
we have not seen. 

But the most remarkable publica- 
tion, elicited by this discussion, is 
the “ Letter to the Boston Associa- 
tion of Congregational Ministers, 
touching certain matters of their the- 
ology,” by Theodore Parker. This 
is dated, March 20th, 1845, and is 
one of the last of the many pam- 
phlets issued, but not one of the least 
in its significance. It is not very 
long, but quite long enough to satisfy 
the Boston Association. It is not 
very difficult to be understood, but 
rather more so to be digested, es- 
pecially by those for whom the mor- 
ceau was prepared. It is not very 
logical in its form and method, but 
its aim can not be shunned nor its 
force broken. It is withal somewhat 
tartly written, but it comes from one, 
in whom reverence for the authority 
of men and names is not the most 
largely developed, and perhaps on 
whom it has not been the most faith- 
fully inculeated. There is too an 
air of mischief about it, if not of 
boyish roguery—but perhaps it is 
only that of one who knows his ad- 
vantage and means to use it, cour- 
teously, indeed, as becomes one 
who has been trained in a school in 
which courtesy is a prime virtue, 
and yet strongly, as we Calvinists 
should expect from him with our 
views of human nature. We give 
a few extracts. 
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*Gentlemen—The peculiar cireum- 
stances of the last few years have placed 
both you and me in new relations to the 

ublic and to one another. * * You have 

am told, at great length, and in several 
consecutive meetings, discussed the sub- 
ject of my connection eee ge reverend 
y; you have debated the matter 
whether you should expel me for women i 
and by a circuitous movement, recently 
made, have actually excluded me from 
poe the Thursday lecture. * * * 
Jntil recently the Unitarians have been 
supposed to form the advance guard, so to 
say, of the church militant ; at least they 
have actually been the movement party in 
Theology. As such, the Unitarians have 
done a great work. As [ understand the 
matter, this work was in part intellectual, 
but in a greater part moral, for they de- 
clared, either directly or by implication, 
the right of each man to investigate for 
himself in matters pertaining to religion, 
and his right also to the Christian name 
if he claimed it, and his character seemed 
to deserve it. They called themselves 
liberal Christians, and seemed to consider 
that he was the best Christian who was 
most like Christ in character and life, thus 
making religion the essential of Christian- 
ity, and leaving each man to determine 
his own theology. * * * The Unitarians 
have no recognized and public creed. It 
used to be their glory. At the Theologi- 
cal School in Cambridge I subscribed no 
symbolical books; at my ordination, | as- 
sented to no form of doctrines,—neither 
church nor council requesting it. When 
I became a member of your learned body, 
no one asked me of my opinions whether 
orthodox or heterodox. * * * I have no 
wish to disguise my theology, nor shelter 
it beneath the authority of your Associa- 
tion. Let it stand or fall by itself. But 
still I do not know that 1 have transgressed 
the limits of Unitarianism, for I do not 
know what these limits are. It is a great 
glory to a liberal association, to have no 
symbolical books, but a great inconven- 
ience that a sect becoming exclusive 
should not declare its creed. I can not 
utter the shibboleth of a party till I first 
hear it pronounced in the orthodox way. 

** As you have had the field of contro- 
versy entirely to yourselves these several 
years, and as yet have not, as a body, 
made a public and authorized statement of 
your theological belief, 1 must beg you to 
inform me what is orthodoxy according 
to the Boston Association. The ortho- 
doxy of the Catholic church I know very 
well; 1 am not wholly ignorant of what 
is called orthodoxy by the Lutheran and 
Calvinistic churches ; but the OrtHopoxy 
of the Boston Association of Congrega- 
tional Ministers is not a thing so easy to 
come at. As I try to comprehend it, I 
feel Tam looking at something dim and 
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undefined. It changes color, and it chan. 
ges shape; now it seems a mountair, 
then it appears like a cloud ;—you will do 
a great service, if you will publish your 
symbolical books and let the world know 
what is the true doctrine according to the 
Boston Association of Congregational 
Ministers.” 


He then addressed to them a series 
of “scholastic and dogmatic ques. 
tions, &c.”” These all relate to the 
authority and inspiration of the Old 
and New Testaments and the con. 
nection between right views of these 
points, and the claim to salvation and 
the Christian name. Some of these 
questions contemplate views of these 
points that are extravagant and false, 
which they first caricature and ther 
ridicule. Of these views we have 
only to say, that the falsehood isa 
fair mark for the shaft, and we speed 
it home to that, only desiring that 
the falsehood may not be mistaken 
for the truth. Others there are, 
which bring out opinions that are 
held by leading Unitarian divines 
and perhaps by some of the Boston 
Association, and have an important 
bearing upon the question at issue 
between Mr. Parker and that body. 
We give a few of these questions. 

“1. What do you mean by the 
word salvation? 2. What do you 
mean by a miracle? 3. What do 
you mean by inspiration? 4. What 
do you mean by revelation? 7. 
What do you consider the essential 
doctrines of Christianity ; what mo- 
ral and religious truth is taught by 
Christianity, that was wholly un- 
known to the human race before the 
time of Christ ?—and is there any 
doctrine of Christianity that is not a 
part also of natural religion? 9. 
Do you believe that all or any of 
the authors of the Old Testament 
were miraculously inspired, so that 
all or any of their language can 
properly be called the Word of 
God, and their writings constitute a 
miraculous revelation?” &c. &c. 
(14 is a question to the same pur- 
port respecting the New Testament.) 

** 10, Do you believe the law con- 
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tained in the Pentateuch, in all parts 


and particulars, is miraculously in- 

ired or revealed to man? or is it, 
like the law of Massachusetts, a hu- 
man work in whole or in part? 12. 
Do you believe that any prophet of 
the Old Testament, solely through a 
miraculous revelation made to him 
by God, did distinctly and unequivo- 
cally foretell any distant and future 
event, which has since come to pass, 
and in special that any prophet of 
the Old Testament, did thereby and 
in manner aforesaid, distinctly and 
unequivocally foretell the birth, life, 
sufferings, death and resurrection of 
Jesus of Nazareth, so that Jesus was 
in the proper and exclusive sense of 
the word, the Messiah predicted by 
the prophets and expected by the 
Jews? 17. Do you believe that 
Jesus of Nazareth was miraculously 
born, as it is related in two of the 
Gospels, with but one human parent, 
that he was tempted by the Devil 
and transfigured, talking actually 
with Moses and Elias; that he ac- 
tually transformed the substance of 
water into the substance of wine; 
fed five thousand men with five 
loaves and two fishes; that he walk- 
ed on the waters ; miraculously still- 
eda tempest; sent demons out of 
men into a herd of swine; and that 
he restored to life persons wholly 
and entirely dead? 23. Do you 
believe that the writers of the four 
Gospels and the book of Acts, never 
mingled mythical, poetical, or le- 
gendary matter in theircompositions ; 
that they never made a mistake ina 
matter of fact; and that they have 
in all cases reported the words and 
actions of Jesus with entire and per- 
fectaccuracy ? 24. Do you believe 
the miracles related in the book of 
the Acts—for example, the miracu- 
lous inspiration of the Apostles at 
Pentecost; the cures effected by 
Peter, his vision, his miraculous de- 
liverance from prison ‘ by the angel 
of the Lord,’ the miraculous con- 
version of Paul,” &c. &c. The an- 
swer to these questions as they might 
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be found in Unitarian books and pe- 


riodicals we do not care to quote. 
What they would be, is too notorious 
to need a reference or verification. 
The attempt to deny that the opin- 
ions indicated by these questions 
are inconsistent with Unitarian or- 
thodoxy, would wake in scorn a 
thousand deafening echoes. 

But it will be asked, *‘ What if all 
this be so?’ What if leading Unita- 
rian writers and divines have held 
some and even all of these opinions 
and are still retained in fellowship, 
has Mr. Parker therefore a claim to 
the same fellowship? Their opin- 
ions are not the same with his. 
And whence does he derive his au- 
thority, from practice or liberal 
principles, to complain of incon- 
sistency and injustice, in that he is 
refused while they receive cour- 
tesy and fellowship ? 

Let us look at the state of the 
case. What have the Boston Asso- 
ciation done in the way of withhold- 
ing this fellowship? They have not 
expelled Mr. Parker from their body. 
They have not fastened upon him a 
formal censure. But they have 
generally refused to exchange with 
him; which is a withholding of 
courtesy that thirty years since, and 
in respect to the same Boston Asso- 
ciation, was deemed a grave and 
unpardonable offense, to proceed 
against which, council after council 
was called, in “ the Dorchester con- 
troversy.”’ Five of the entire Asso- 
ciation and three only of the city 
members have exchanged with Mr. 
Parker since May, 1841, while the 
other associations in the neighbor- 
hood have done as before. Some of 
this body have been zealous to im- 
pose on ‘the ministry at large,’ the 
implied promise, as a condition of 
their office, that they shall not ex- 
change with him. They have indi- 
rectly shut him out from the Thurs- 
day lecture ; they have morally and 
publicly held up Mr. Parker as un- 
worthy the confidence of the com- 
munity ‘as a Christian teacher,’ and 
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his system as deism and not Chris- 
tianity. They have treated him in 
such a way in personal conference, 
that it has been semi-officially sta- 
ted, that it was surprising that a man 
of spirit and delicacy should not take 
the hint and withdraw from a place 
where he was not wanted. 

Under these circumstances, what 
are Mr. Parker’s grounds of com- 
plaint, and are they well founded ? 
He has no where stated them in the 
form and order in which we present 
them: we think, however, that they 
are substantial, and deserve the con- 
sideration of all concerned. 

1. His first ground of complaint 
is, that his brethren having done so 
much, have done no more ; that hav- 
ing in effect degraded him from 
their society, and sought to deny 
him caste in his profession, they 
have not done it in form and with 
the reasons clearly assigned, and by 
a regular process, such as is common 
to all organized societies. 

Mr. P. has been served with no 
definite charges; no trial in which 
he might face in his defense con- 
fronting witnesses and confronting 
arguments, and no sentence or de- 
cision on which to stand or to which 
to yield. We know very well that 
a charge may be falsely and fool- 
ishly urged against a man, and yet 
it defines what he is to meet. If 
guilty, it measures the extent of his 
guilt, and secures him from all im- 
putation of greater guilt than he de- 
serves to bear. If innocent, it gives 
him the most effectual instrument of 
self-defense. A trial, too, may by 
perjury and stratagem be a means 
of the basest cunning; but it is also 
a priceless boon, as giving opportu- 
nity to unmask the false swearer 
and expose the cunning machina- 
tion. A sentence may but proclaim 
the iniquity of a corrupt judge ; but 
even in that case it gives the injured 
man the best and surest instrument 
by which to argue his cause over 
again at the tribunal of public opin- 
ion: while if it be just and true, it 


defends him whom it convicts from 
worse imputations and more enor. 
mous accusations. Hence, regular 
and organized bodies, with all their 
imperfections, are greatly to be pre- 
ferred to those that are irregular and 
therefore irresponsible. These last 
are proverbially unfair and indefinite 
in their charges, prejudiced and im. 
patient in their inquisition for truth, 
capricious in their decisions, and re. 
morseless in the execution of them. 
Hence, all societies of men, who re- 
spect themselves, the public and the 
truth, if they receive a man to their 
fellowship, do it on the principles 
on which their union is based; if 
they remove him, they respect these 
principles by giving the coup de 
grace in an orderly way. It is only 
theater rowdies and half insane pol- 
iticians that hustle a man out when 
they are determined to endure him 
no longer. We see not why all this 
is not as true of things ecclesiastical 
as of things secular; and yet there 
are men who are seized with a cold 
shivering at the very name of a creed 
and of discipline as maintaining a 
creed, and at once begin to talk of 
the dreary history of councils and 
the inquisition: whereas, we under- 
stand the very essence of the inquis- 
itorial spirit to be a capricious disre- 
gerd of facts and of the principles 
of justice. That in which the in- 
quisitor and the Jesuit agree is, that 
it is right to do any thing and in 
any way for the church ; or in other 
words, to sacrifice the individual if 
the cause demand it. We are not 
insensible to the evils that pertain to 
a creed, and to the spirit that too 
often is present in discipline, and 
against these 2vils and this spirit we 
would guard ourselves.; but we pray 
to be delivered from associations, 
whether ministerial or otherwise, 
that have no principles of union, 
except to tolerate us as long as 
they can, and then to get rid of 
us, because they must, without 
telling us or telling the community 
why. 
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2, Mr. P. may complain that it is 
a thing unheard of and new that 
liberal Christians have a symbol or 
creed, and that it is inconsistent with 
all their principles to frame or use 
such a symbol. 

The question here is a question 
of fact. It is not what ought to be, 
but what actually is and has been. 
Itis not whether it is fit that a sym- 
hol should be held, but whether lib- 
eral Christians have held one, either 
written or implied. Much argument 
has been used in the newspapers 
and pamphlets, to prove that a bond 
of sympathy and union is needed in 
acommon belief; and much more 
has been said, in the way of ridicule 
and warm assertion, to show how 
absurd and profane it is for a teacher 
who believes in a divine revelation 
to exchange with one who preaches 
that such a thing can not be and 
never was given. Much that has 
been said on this point, has been 
truly said, and well said, and earn- 
estly said.* Wecertainly can have 
no objection to it, but heartily ap- 
prove it all. 

But the fact remains fixed, that 
the Unitarians have in the past fought 
most lustily against all kinds of 
creeds, and called them by the hard- 
estnames. In distinction from the 
sects, as they have been pleased to 
call them, they have held themselves 
forth as liberal Christians, including 
men of all faiths but of one spirit— 
oras Mr. Furness says, “ of a free, 
honest and charitable temper.” Es- 
pecially have they cried out against 
the enforcement of a creed in the 
way of discipline. The thought of 
such a thing has filled them with 
horror, and called up the most dole- 
ful images of the dungeons of the 





* The following, from the Christian 
Register, is worth copying : 
THE NEW WAY TO KEEP THE FLOCK. 
“ What do you do when unbelief 
Is trumpeting its views ? 
Why put it in the pulpit, sir, 
To keep it from the pews.” 
Vol. Il. 
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inquisition, of Father Dominic with 
his red-hot iron tongs, of the rack 
and the thumb screw. 

It is said, indeed, that in these 
objections to a creed there has al- 
ways been intended a creed raised 
from the Bible, while it was implied 
that the Bible was received as a rev- 
elation ; that when every other creed 
was rejected, it was asserted in the 
same breath that the Bible was their 
only creed ;—that in the phrase lib- 
eral Christian, the predicate liberal 
was limited by the subject Christian, 
and that Christian implies the receiv- 
ing of the Christian Scriptures as 
true. We admit that this was often 
the fact. But this does not make in 
the least against the fact asserted, 
that the arguments, the principles, 
by which they fought against creeds, 
thus limited, would not ride over 
these limits as easily as over any 
other. This does not prove that 
they are not such as to force them 
to receive a man, who defines for 
himself what Christianity is—espe- 
cially if he holds that Christianity is 
a perpetual and not an occasional 
revelation from God. These argu- 
ments are summed up by asserting 
the difference between a man’s reli- 
gion and his theology, and the as- 
sertion that his religion was to be the 
test of fellowship and not his theol- 
ogy. If, then, a man passes this 
test—if his religion is confessedly 
satisfactory—what more is to be 
said, especially if his unbelieving 
theology treats the moral part of the 
Bible with greater respect than oth- 
ers treat it, with their greater respect 
for its history? Nothing is to be 
said. Mr. Parker is still to be re- 
ceived, or their principles must be 
abandoned, and with their principles, 
all their fine arguments ad liberali- 
tatem, for themselves, and ad invid- 
iam, against the sects. But again, 
is it said that it may be very proper 
to give our fellowship to Mr. Parker 
as a Christian believer, but not as a 
Christian teacher? We see not 
why, as long as the religion which 
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he teaches is true, which is the main 
thing in the case. If Christianity 
be but a revelation of the doctrines 
of the absolute religion, it may be 
to be regretted indeed that Mr. Par- 
ker does not take our view, or the 
right view, of some things pertaining 
to its history and sanctions ; but who 
shall say that he does not teach 
Christianity; and if he teaches 
Christianity, who shall say that he is 
not a Christian teacher ? 

The argument then relating to 
the fact in respect to their hold- 
ing the Christian revelation, has 
neither pertinency nor force, when 
we show to what the principles would 
lead when the facts are changed. 
The principles of liberal fellowship 
are the principles on which Mr. P. 
stands, and he must stand a liberal 
Christian still, and a Christian teach- 
er till they set up new foundations. 
So have these principles been under- 
stood by a large portion of the Uni- 
tarians. So Mr. Furness understands 
them, so does Mr. Ware, so does Mr. 
Clarke, none of whom believe with 
Mr. Parker. So do many of the 
laymen understand them. The dis- 
cussions show it. On the one side, 
we have the assertion that liberal 
Christians have received the Bible 
in fact, and on the other, the argu- 
ment from liberal maxims. 

3. Mr. Parker may ask, what is 
in fact the symbol, or creed, by the 
application of which he is now to be 
excluded from fellowship. It is 
loosely said in reply, the same that 
has always prevailed and been un- 
derstood to exist, the reception of 
the Christian Scriptures. This is 
admirable as it meets the ear, and 
we doubt not as it meets the heart 
of many devoutly disposed Unita- 
rians. But what is it to receive the 
Christian Scriptures in the liberal 
sense of the phrase? The Mormon 
receives the Christian Scriptures. 
So, too, we believe, does the Moham- 
medan. We remember that in our 
childhood, we heard of an old sol- 
dier of the Revolution who said that 
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the Bible was a very good book, es. 
pecially the history of the wars jg 
the Old Testament, which was al. 
most as good as the history of the 
war of “76. It seems to us tha 
he thought as well of that part of 
the Bible at least, as certain divines 
whom the Unitarians receive as op 
the right side of this Bible-dividi 
line, while they would set Mr. Parker 
so rudely over on the wrong side. 
It has been earnestly contended, 
for instance, by some very wel! 
meaning Unitarians, who are, we 
presume, innocently ignorant that 
Mr. Parker is not to be admitted to 
a Christian pulpit, because forsooth, 
he denies that Jesus was the Messiah 
predicted by the prophets, and ex. 
pected by the Jews on the basis of 
these prophecies. This may bea 
very good reason for such a conclu. 
sion in itself considered, but it is hard. 
ly consistent to be urged dy or to those 
who at the same time receive and 
honor with high authority and influ 
ence those who deny that the Old 
Testament gives any prophetic in- 
timations of a Messiah. But this 
was held in a review of Hengsten- 
berg’s Christology attributed to Mr. 
Noyes in the Christian Examiner 
some ten years since.* But Mr. 
Noyes is not a liberal Christian only, 
but a Christian teacher, nor this 
alone, but one who teaches those who 
are preparing to be Christian teach- 
ers, in the interpretation of the Bible. 











* We give the following quotations. 
“ Having come to the conclusion that the 
language of the prophets in the sense 
which we have reason to suppose they as 
signed to it, gives us no intimation of a 
suffering, dying Messiah, or one who 
should rise from the dead, and no clear 
and proper predictions which were fulfill- 
ed in Jesus personally, we have endeavor- 
ed,” &c. Christ. Exam. Vol. 16, p. 364. 
So p. 360: “ When he (Jesus) affirmed 
that he was the Messiah, he only affirmed 
in figurative language, that he was the in- 
spired teacher sent from God, for whose 
instructions the Jewish dispensation had 
been a preparation, and who was design- 
ed by God, to fulfill his great og soe 
relation to the instruction of the Jewish 
nation and of the world.” 
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Mr. Norton can certainly have no bet- 
ter faith than this, and yet in this very 
discussion respecting Mr. Parker, he 
isdistinctly and frequently contrast- 
ed with Mr. Parker, as a cautious, 
reverent, and trustworthy expounder 
ofthe Scriptures. So too it is earnest- 

contended that Mr. Parker has 
lightly and profanely said that the Sa- 
yior was deceived himself, or left 
others to be deceived, in applying to 
himself these prophecies. But Mr. 
Noyes and Mr. Norton must certain- 
ly rest in one solution or the other, 
if we rightly understand their view 
of the prophecies themselves, and 
from what both Mr. Norton and Mr. 
Furness have written, we gather, 
that they do not shrink from one, at 
least, of these conclusions. It is al- 
soobjected that he makes the record- 
ed facts of the Gospels to be but 
myths and fables. But Mr. Norton 
says, of the first two chapters of 
Matthew, that they are to be rejected, 
partly for critical reasons, but main- 
ly from objections arising from “ the 
intrinsic character’’ of the narrative. 
To the many fictions concerning the 
infancy and childhood of Jesus, “* the 
narrative in the two chapters appears 
to belong from its intrinsic character. 
In the story of the magi, we find 
represented a strange mixture of as- 
trology and miracle.” ‘The narra- 
tive in Luke, is open to no critical 
objections. It is as genuine as any 
part of the books which Mr. Norton 
has labored so long to prove to be 
soin order to establish Christianity 
onan unshaken foundation. But of 
this narative he says, ** With its real 
miracles, the fictions of oral tradition 
had probably become blended ; and 
the individual who committed it to 
writing probably added what he re- 
= as poetical embellishments.” 

also, Mr. Furness gives this as the 
probable solution of the annunciation 
to Mary :—* ‘There was every thing 
inthe sentiments of the time and 
country, and in the probable situation 
of the mother of Jesus, to exalt her 
imagination ; and in view of her ap- 
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proaching marriage, to cause her to 
dwell upon the idea of the Messiah, 
until the thought wove itself into her 
nightly visions, and she dreamed 
that she was the destined mother of 
that divine personage, and even that 
she had conceived before her es- 
pousals.” ‘The influence of the 
mother upon her child before it has 
seen the light, will not be question- 
ed.” ‘ We know not the mode nor 
the extent of the influence. It is a 
divine mystery. Still we must be- 
lieve that the angel-thoughts and 
dreams of the blessed mother of our 
Lord must have ministered a part of 
the sacred discipline whereby he was 
prepared and sanctified, even in her 
sacred womb, to be the Son of God 
and Redeemer of man.” His con- 
clusion is that incidents pertaining 
to this period, and certain remarka- 
ble experiences of the mother of 
Jesus, “ viewed through the magni- 
fying medium of the faith, venera- 
tion, and enthusiasm which the re- 
markable life that was just closed 
had produced, were shaped and ex- 
aggerated thereby.”” And of these 
the evangelists selected what seem- 
ed to them “ to be nearest the truth.” 

Of the Old Testament Mr. Norton 
holds that the Pentateuch was not 
written by Moses, and that the civil 
and ritual law came neither from Mo- 
ses nor from God, on the ground that 
parts of them are worthy of neither, 
and that the prophets and Jesus 
contended against the whole system 
of sacrifices with all their force. 
He allows that there was a divine and 
miraculous revelation by Moses, in- 
asmuch as Christianity proceeds on 
this supposition, and is so far respon- 
sible for the Jewish religion, and be- 
cause the elevated views of God 
among the Jews attested it, and the 
sublime conceptions of the Psalmists 
and of Isaiah must have been wrought 
upon by such knowledge previously 
given to the race in a miraculous 
way. 

We do not make these references, 
to give an adequate and full account 
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of the various shades of opinion 
that are held within the pale of the 
liberal school, nor have we made all 
that we might to show that these 
views are not the exceptions, the 
strange monstrosities in the museum 
of their interpreters. Too many 
there are among them, whose “ faith 
in these particulars,” according to 
one of their own number, “ if close- 
ly tested, would be found, perchance, 
to hang around them about as loose- 
ly asa tunic of muslin.” We re- 
joice in the belief that there are 
many among them, who reject the 
assumptions of the writers we have 
quoted, as heartily as they do the 
more consistent but bolder theories 
of Mr. Parker. But we can not see 
how in any proper sense of the 
terms, the Bible or the reception of 
the Christian Scriptures is the basis 
of their fellowship. The facts and 
opinions adduced show that the 
Bible is not the creed which liberal 
Christians would now set up. They 
do not dream of such athing. Itis 
something far different from this. 
As we understand it, their creed is 
the belief in a divine revelation 
accompanied* by miracles. Thisisa 
fair statement of the creed which by 
its self-acting operation is to keep 
them on “the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets,” and to shut 
out infidels from this Christian 
body. 

We pause here a moment to add, 
that these facts show how essen- 
tially illusory or illiberal it is to 
set up the Bible asa bond of fel- 
lowship, in distinction from con- 
sent to certain principles, as the 
truths which the Bible reveals. In 
the obvious meaning of the words, 
the Bible our creed, it means the 
reception, as a revelation from God, 
of all that is within the covers of 
what is commonly called the Bible. 





* Not authenticated, for that, though it 
would please Mr. Norton, would let out 
upon the domains of infidelity, too large 
a number easily to be spared. 
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How illiberal this would be, we cay 
easily see. The rejection of a book, 
or a chapter, or a verse, on critical 
grounds, as no part of the Bible 
given of God, would of course ex. 
clude a man from the Christian fel. 
lowship. Rev. J. Pye Smith, for ip. 
stance, could not preach in one of 
the pulpits at Boston because he 
doubts whether the Song of Solomog 
properly belongs to the Bible ; and 
Prof. Tholuck must find the door 
of every liberal church closed 
against him for his views of a part 
of Isaiah or John; or if the test 
mean less than this, if it mean what 
our liberal friends make it to mean, 
it is a door that opens so wide as to 
admit Mr. Parker, or only just as 
wide as it may suit the convenience 
of those who hold it that it should be. 
From the very indeterminateness of 
the phrase, it may become the in. 
strument of caprice and injustice. 
The only reasonable bond of fellow. 
ship, is the believing that God in 
revealing himself to man has re- 
vealed some truths, and the consent 
to these truths as in fact revealed ;— 
at the same time avowing that the 
Bible is the primal and only authori- 
ty for our faith in them, and that by 
the Bible this faith is perpetually to 
be tested, and either rejected or 
confirmed. In this sense is it that 
“the Bible and the Bible only is the 
religion of Protestants.” Now, the 
misfortune of our liberal friends is, 
that this test they can not apply, for 
in order to accommodate the great- 
est number of believers, they have 
in fact received those who held that 
the Bible reveals nothing, but sim- 
ply asserts anew the doctrines of 
the absolute religion ‘of love to 
God and love to man.” When 
then a man comes forward and says, 
I hold the same principles which the 
Bible teaches, though I have a pe- 
culiar way of viewing the Bible, it 
is hard to reject him. Hence, they 
turn and say, “the Bible is our 
creed ;” which we have shown sig 
nifies too much, or it means nothing. 
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But we return to Mr. Parker and his 
brethren. 

4. The actual creed of the liberal 
Christians being defined, Mr. P. may 
ask whether it justifies itself? wheth- 
er it has sufficient reasons to offer 
for its own vindication ? whether, in 
short, the difference between him- 
self and Mr. Norton or Mr. Furness 
is great enough to authorize his ex- 
clusion ? 

The creed is this: “I believe 
that Jesus is a messenger sent from 
God, who taught religious truth and 
wrought a miracle.” The believer 
may hold that Jesus was a man, and 
only a man; that his coming was 
not predicted by the Jewish proph- 
ets, and that in claiming that it was, 
he but accommodated himself to 
Jewish tropes and interpretations ; 
that he never promised to aid his 
apostles by spiritual influences after 
his death; and their record of his 
life and deeds, and explanations of 
his teachings, are not always to be 
relied upon, but that the gospels are 
largely mingled with matter that is 
mythical and legendary: in short, 
he may believe that the New Testa- 
ment is as little to be trusted as Mr. 
Norton considers the Old to be in 
its account of Moses, and yet if he 
holds that Christ was a special mes- 
senger and wrought a miracle, he is 
received as a believer.* This is 
the minimum of faith which distin- 
guishes the liberal Christian from 
the infidel; this the lowest mark 
in the sliding scale of their present 
creed. 





* We are tempted to ask whether a 
Mormon or a Mohamedan would not pass 
the demand of such a test. Mr. Parker 
came very near being a believer, for he 
says, “I'he Resurrection has more evi- 
dence than any other, (miracle) for it is 
attested by the epistles as well as the gos- 

ls,and was one corner stone of the 

hristian church.” “Still there must 
have been a foundation of fact for such a 
superstructure ; (i. e. the gospel narrative,) 
a great spirit to have commenced such a 
movement as the Christian; a great doc- 
trine to have accomplished this, the most 
profound and wondrous revolution in hu- 
man affairs.”’ 
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Mr. Parker may ask, and may ask 
with reason, whether the difference 
between himself and such a be- 
liever is sufficient to justify his ex- 
clusion from Christian fellowship. 
The substance of religion is the same 
with him and the man accepted as 
a Christian. They both receive the 
absolute religion as the true and 
binding faith. They both receive 
the immortality of the soul, the mor- 
al government and paternal charac- 
ter of God. If there be any differ- 
ence between them in respect to the 
thoroughness of their views and the 
earnestness with which they hold 
them, the difference is in Mr. Par- 
ker’s favor. 

But he will be told, *‘ You take 
the authority from these truths ; you 
deprive them of their sanction as 
revealed from God and confirmed 
by miracles.” To this he replies, 
* Not so, indeed—not at all ; I do but 
add to their authority. 1 find their 
highest sanction in the conscience 
of every living man.’ You tell one 
who asks, why he should believe 
that God revealed these truths by 
Jesus and to the race some eighteen 
hundred years ago. | tell him that 
he reveals them now, and reveals 
them te him. You tell him that he 
confirmed them by miracles that are 
now centuries old. I tell him that 
he confirms them by what to me is 
a miracle this very moment—by a 
living and present wonder. You 
tell a man who doubts whether the 
story of the teacher and the miracle 
be true, that he must read Mr. Nor- 
ton or some other writer on the gen- 
uineness of the record; and if he is 
not satisfied with his references, he 
must walk over to Cambridge and 
look through the musty folios that 
connect the present with the past, 
and perhaps to read these folios 
must study Latin, Greek, Syriac and 

Hebrew; and perhaps after that 
must cross the Atlantic and visit the 
Bodleian Library, the British Mu- 
seum, the collections at Paris, Ber- 
lin and the Vatican: whereas I tell 
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him it is of little moment whether 
the story be true or not, that he is 
bound to receive the truth because 
he knows it is true. Now I may be 
mistaken, but surely if | preach as 
good a Christianity, and perhaps a 
better, and as | think with an au- 
thority more real, though I may be 
mistaken, my mistake is not impor- 
tant enough to anthorize my exclu- 
sion from your fellowship. Not 
only so, but there are those among 
you now, who, though they receive 
the miracles as facts, deny that they 
authenticate or give authority to the 
doctrine. As respects the authority 
of revelation, they are as unchristian 
as myself and yet are they retained 
while I am shut out. 

* But you treat the book with irrev- 
erence and dishonor.’ Not I, in- 
deed, is his answer; but rather do 
I treat it with greater respect than 
some of you. You profess to re- 
ceive it, and by your forced inter- 
pretations you mangle and distort it, 
and when you pass it off as such 
a mixture of truth and error, of in- 
spiration and mistake, you make it 
incredible and contemptible too. 
To secure its testimony as a witness 
for the truth you hold, and to your- 
selves the name of Christian, you 
give to parts of it the authority 
which you require, and refer its mis- 
takes and difficulties to the credulity 
of pious but weak men; while | save 
and uphold its consistency by mak- 
ing the whole a delightful relic of 
the past, legendary and mythical 
indeed, but still in the highest of all 
senses true and binding. 

5. The strongest ground on which 
Mr. Parker may urge upon his breth- 
ren his claims to be acknowledged 
as a liberal Christian, is, that his 
opinions are the legitimate and logi- 
cal consequence of the liberal the- 
ology. Mr. Parker is a liberal 
Christian par eminence. He is the 
logical resultant of the liberal philos- 
ophy. He is so far from meriting 
the cold shoulder, which is the lib- 
eral way of excommunicating a man, 
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that he may lawfully claim the high. 
est consideration. 

To many this seems a very hard 
saying,—a saying more daring than 
true, and ingenious rather than well 
grounded. ‘To liberal Christians it 
is especially ungrateful, while to 
some of the stricter sort, who can 
receive any thing provided it be 
called orthodox, but who are too po. 
lite either to have reasons for their 
faith or to assert them, it is ve 
rude and uncourteous. Both these 
tell us that there is no established 
liberal philsosophy ; that the liberal 
theology is not a fixed but a variable 
quantity, which may assume every 
shade of opinion from the highest 
style of protest, after the manner of 
Arius or Arminius, down to the 
lowest grade of affirmation adopted 
by Norton or Furness. Its motto is 
variety of doctrine in unity of spirit. 
You can not reason to any conclusion 
from liberal principles, for the best 
of all reasons, that there are no ac- 
knowledged liberal principles from 
which to conclude. Of this fact we 
are altogether aware. We ourselves 
assert that there is a great variety 
of theological opinion in the liberal 
rauks, and yet is it characterized by 
a prevailing philosophy. Its prin- 
ciples are held by many with saving 
clauses and happy inconsistencies, 
The conscience of man is too true 
to itself and to God not to suggest 
these in spite of any system, and 
hence the liberal preaching and 
writing may, on many points, ap- 
proach if it does not come up to the 
truth. The liberal philosophy too 
is negative rather than positive. It 
denies rather than affirms. It pro- 
tests against this and that view of 
God; of the administration of God ; 
of man in his guilt and wants, and 
of the Gospel that meets this guilt 
and these wants; rather than utters 
its own decided and strong convic- 
tions, and supports them by well 
placed reasoning. When itis asked 
its own opinion, and required to give 
an opinion philosophically, it gives 
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a well turned figure, or sounding 
declamation, or practical homily, 
and you can not often find it precise, 
consistent and thorough-going in its 
deductions. But in arguing, it has 

inciples which it dare not state, 
and applies a system which it will 
not affirm ; whether consciously or 
unconsciously we assert not, but of 
the fact we are sure. In a previous 
essay we have described this phi- 
losophy at some length, under the 
several heads of the Nature of Re- 
ligion, the Government of God, and 
the Guilt and Wants of Man; ex- 
pressly and abundantly declaring, 
that this philosophy was applied 
in arguments rather than avowed 
in a naked and systematic - form. 
We shall not re-state these princi- 
ples at length; but we remain cer- 
tain that they constitute the prima 
philosophia of the liberal school, 
and give to it its beauty and its fas- 
cination in the eyes of a majority of 
itsadherents. An appeal to those 
principles, if logical, will carry the 
field in argument. 

We assert then that Mr. Parker 
isnot only justified in retaining his 
position, as a liberal Christian, by 
whatever is peculiar in the terms of 
liberal fellowship ; but that his con- 
clusions are the logical result of 
whatever is peculiar in the liberal 
philosophy. 

Mr. Parker’s conclusions are two. 
A supernatural revelation is not re- 
quired by man. There is not evi- 
dence sufficient to warrant the be- 
lief that the supernatural recorded 
inthe New Testament is historically 
true. 

The principles of the liberal school 
are these ;—Concerning God, that 
his government is not one of love 
in its highest form, as animating and 
enforcing a law of holiness, but 
of love, as distinguished from law ; 
—concerning religion, that it isa 
sentiment like the sense of the beau- 
tiful and of the true, and not that 
sentiment of the divine which be- 
comes religious only when it is based 
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on a character that is true to the 
holy in God, and then flowers into 
rich luxuriance, and ripens into pre- 
cious fruit ;—and concerning man, 
that he is unfortunate and badly de- 
veloped, rather than guilty and con- 
demned, that he needs to be educated 
under happier circumstances, rather 
than to be renewed by the Spirit of 
God. 

The logical road from these prin- 
ciples to Mr. Parker’s conclusions, 
is short and direct. 

Take his first position. A super- 
natural revelation is not required. 
It is as clear as the sunlight, that 
the liberal philosophy being true, 
it is not demanded. A\|\l the neces- 
sities contemplated by such a natu- 
ral theism, may be met and satisfied 
without a supernatural revelation. 

There is no natural necessity for 
it. Who shall say that it is not in 
the power of God, and the resources 
already furnished by nature, to bring 
out such a style of men, of moral 
heroes or providential men, as Car- 
lyle calls them, who shall furnish 
all that is needed for instruction and 
impulse ;—who shall reflect a clear 
image of the divine in the steadied 
mirror of their own pure hearts, and 
then make the truth beam from their 
eye, and speak from their lips, and 
shine from their beautiful lives ? Who 
shall say that such men could not 
make their mark deep and enduring 
enough to meet the demand of their 
age? Who shall say, that a suc- 
cession of such men would not, by 
successive impulses, lift the race up- 
ward to any point of religious truth 
or culture which is demanded? On 
the liberal theosophy, and for the 
purpose for which it admits a super- 
natural intervention, there is no de- 
mand for it in the nature of things. 

Nor is there a moral necessity 
for such an intervention. ‘The fault 
with man is not so much guilt, as an 
imperfect and ill-developed humani- 
ty. There is no strong and pre- 
vailing tendency to sin “ by nature,” 
but a divine aspiration after truth 
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and holiness which gropes for the 
light; there is no “ not liking to re- 
tain God in the knowledge” which 
requires that Jehovah should step 
out from the onward course of na- 
ture, that he may be heard; but 
there is a longing after the divine, 
which needs but to see what it longs 
for, and it rushes to embrace the 
glorious vision. There is in man, 
no perverse and hardened impeni- 
tence, upon which, God, when reveal- 
ed to man with miracles of healing, 
a wondrous life and a most moving 
death, tries his utmost power as it 
were in vain; but man is a poor 
victim of ill-developed humanity 
that looks for the light, as “ they 
that watch for the morning.” Here 
is no moral demand, which may not 
be met and satisfied, without a su- 
pernatural messenger. 

There is no necessity for such inter- 
vention, onthe liberal theory, attested 
by the history of man. The history 
of man unrolls its dark chapters of 
error, ignorance and imperfection, 
it is true, and it may be said that the 
facts of man’s condition require a 
revelation by miracle to fix the 
doubtful, make clear the obscure, 
and to declare, by an authorized 
messenger, the paternal character 
of God, and the soul’s immortal life. 
But history has also her brighter 
chapters, and her immortal record 
of such teachers as Socrates and 
Plato; and of races too, that seem 
to be inspired of nature, with supe- 
rior notions of honor and duty. 
Who shall say that nature who by 
her unaided energies could produce 
such men as Socrates and Cicero, 
might not also without a miracle, 
produce a Moses and a Jesus, if all 
for which Moses and Jesus were 
wanted, and all which they did, was 
to teach the liberal theism, which 
Mr. Norton ascribes to them? or if 
we admit a miraculous revelation 
to be desirable, surely it were a 
useless expenditure of force, to do 
all that the Bible records of mira- 
cle to establish truths so simple and 
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so few. We know that Mr. Norton 
endeavors to relieve this difficulty 
by cutting down the Scriptures to 
very small dimensions, but even his 
Bible has rather more of the super. 
natural than seems to us to be called 
for. To remedy this difficulty he 
creates another, by lowering the dig. 
nity of human nature, even below 
our view of it; a difficulty which 
we leave him to adjust with his own 
friends of the liberal school, and 
with the plain testimony of history, 
of literature, of the human cop. 
science, and of Paul the apostle. 
But it may be said by those who 
stand upon the history of man, that 
miracles were needed in a ruder 
age, to amaze the senses and to 
wake up the torpor of badly edu. 
cated men, and thus to force an en- 
trance for truths, which having en- 
tered would stand upon their own 
merits and make good their own de- 
fense. Nay rather,says Mr. Parker, 
history teaches that it is more prob- 
able that Moses and Jesus did, by 
their grandeur of character and force 
of utterance make an impression so 
deep and strong, that their wonder. 
ing disciples denied them an earth 
ly origin, and from the gorgeous 
hues of their own imagination wove 
for them a halo of divine splendor. 
History testifies this of other great 
men confessedly not supernatural, 
and why when closely questioned 
may she not affirm it of these? 
The only possible answer to this 
question, the liberal philosophy can 
not furnish. She can not say there 
is a demand for the supernatural, 
which makes its occcurrence not 
merely credible, but even necessa- 
ry, and hence she can not save her- 
self from the logical result to which 
Mr. Parker would conduct her.* 
Mr. Parker’s second proposition 
concerns the credibility of the mit 








* It is the maxim of Horace, “ Nee Deus 
in tersit nisi dignus vindice nodus incide- 
rit,” and the misfortune of the liberal 
theism that it does not furnish the “no 
dus.” 
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acles that are in fact recorded in 


the New Testament. Of these he 
says, that ‘he can not receive such 
facts on such evidence.’ ‘To this 
conclusion the liberal philosophy 
furnishes the premises. It does this, 
as it fails to furnish the most decisive 
evidence for such facts, in their be- 
ing morally required. It also does 
it by the actual interpretation which 
itis foreed to put upon the Scrip- 
tures, even while it secks to sustain 
their supernatural origin. 

Let us follow the liberal theist in 
the use which he must make of the 
Bible, with his philosophy of man 
and of God. He opens the Old 
Testament. The God who is there 
revealed is unlike the God of his 
philosophy. The principles of his 
government—his command to cruel 
deeds, his despotic spirit and cruel 
acts, so described—are all to be re- 
ceived with large abatements, and 
copious explanations. Accordingly 
he disposes of the inspiration of 
parts, or the whole of it, and if that 
does not answer his end, he cuts 
very largely in upon the record. 
Instead of reading it in the true his- 
toric spirit, he gives it forced con- 
structions and violent suppositions. 
All anticipations of a Messiah vanish 
at the point of his dissecting knife, 
and are evaporated before the spirit, 
alike unbelieving and unpoetic, of 
his dry interpretations. ‘The ritual 
system of Moses is too barbarous and 
vulgar to be tolerated by his delicate 
sensibilities, and its bloody sacrifices 
are too savage to have a moral sig- 
nificance. It is well if he does 
not go beyond the conclusions of 
Mr. Norton, and deny that the Old 
Testament furnishes evidence of a 
miraculous revelation to the Jewish 
people. 

He goes to the New Testament. 
He admires the spirit of Christ, but 
his assumptions of equality with the 
Father are the strained expressions 
of oriental hyperbole. When they 
are repeated in the words of those 
who wrote his life and explained his 

Vol. Ill. 59 
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teachings, they are imported from 
the school of Alexandria, or are the 
intense expressions of excited minds. 
The promise of aid to these disciples 
by their master, after his death, and 
its striking fulfillment as it shines 
out from the sacred page, is nothing. 
The applications by Jesus to himself 
of the Messianic prophecies, are no- 
thing but accommodations to the 
prejudices of the mistaken Jews. 
The significance attached to his 
death, the assertion of it in grave 
discussion, the illustration of it by 
figures as various almost as language 
can furnish, the connection of it 
with Jewish sacrifices, by men who, 
if they were not inspired, ought at 
least not to write nonsense, the use 
of it by John and Paul and Peter, in 
sentences of angelic rapture, that 
are kindled by the thought of the 
love that was commended to man in 
that death, all this is diluted and ex- 
plained away, by methods to which 
we care not toapply anepithet. The 
government of God too, as its un- 
compromising claims and the terror 
of its wrath were uttered by the lips 
of Christ himself, and declared again 
and again by his apostles; the dar- 
ing of human guilt as it is measured 
by its trifling with the claims of the 
Eternal ; the peculiar guilt of re- 
jecting the salvation that was wrought 
by the dying Son of God; the ter- 
ror of the condemnation which shall 
come of thus dealing with his offer- 
ed mercy ;—all this is distilled by 
the chemistry of liberal hermeneu- 
tics to a delightful otto of roses, as if 
Christianity were a moral perfumery, 
to give the last finish to modern 
culture. Instead of salvation to be 
received or rejected, it commends 
to us the mild and tolerant spirit of 
Christianity. Instead of God wait- 
ing to be _S it gives us God 
as such a Father, that his children 
must be spoiled by his weakness. 
Instead of exhorting to repentance, 
it enjoins upon men to be mild and 
charitable. 

Having passed the Scriptures 
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through this alembic, till its residuum 
is this spiritless caput mortuum, the 
liberal expounder brings them to 
Mr. Parker as a trustworthy record of 
a supernatural revelation. Having 
loaded them down with these violent 
explanations, he offers them as the 
rationalized version of the miracu- 
lous. Mr. Parker can not receive 
them. Surely, says he, if God were 
to give man a record of this reve- 
lation, he would not leave it in such 
a form. He would not mingle in it 
truth so important with error so 
mischievous, nor majesty so high 
with weakness so puerile, nor confi- 
dent assertion of truth in the name 
of God, with so much Jewish error 
and prejudice uttered in the name 
of the same God, nor true his- 
tory with such credulous exag- 
geration. Rather let me give it the 
highest honor as the noblest work of 
man, which of course shall not be 
free from human weakness, than 
call it the gift of God; and then be 
forced to interpret it with a violence, 
which, if used upon a human au- 
thor, would call up his bones from 
their tomb. Mr. Parker, as we think, 
has the better of the argument. Of 
course we do not here ask whether 
these liberal interpretations are or 
are not justified on critical grounds. 
We say only, if they are, they lead 
to Mr. Parker’s conclusions. We 
rest therefore in the opinion that Mr. 
Parker is the logical result of what- 
ever is peculiar in the liberal philos- 
ophy, and therefore he may reasona- 
bly ask to be recognized as a liberal 
Christian. 

Against this conclusion it is urged, 
that Mr. Parker is of the German 
school in philosophy and interpre- 
tation, and that his system is a hasty 
compound of their pantheism and 
rationalism combined. Doubtless 
Mr. Parker is a German scholar. 
Doubtless he is familiar with the 
varieties of its many-sided theology, 
and employs the barbarous technics 
of its fantastic philosophy. But the 
human mind is not one thing in 
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Germany and another in America, 
Nor is German philosophy a thing 
so utterly and hopelessly foreign, as 
in no respect to find its likeness jn 
schools that have the utmost horror 
of the Teutonic transcendentalism, 
The nomenclature of these two 
schools may be different, while the 
spirit anu principles are the same. 
The one may follow Locke and Pa. 
ley, the other Leibnitz and Kant, 
and yet both may deny to God his 
rights as a moral and personal sove. 
reign, and to man his serious ac. 
countability and his actual guilt. 
The pantheism of Hegel and the 
sensualism of Llobbes, agree in de. 
nying the theism that is true to the 
nature of things and the conscience 
of man. The German school and 
the Priestleian, have the same rela- 
tions to a supernatural revelation 
made to man as a sinner, and are 
equally averse to the theism of Paul 
and of Shakspeare. In all its bear- 
ings upon the question of such a 
revelation, Mr. Parker’s philosophy 
is the same with that of the liberal 
school ; and to call it German in its 
origin and to show that it is Ger- 
man in some of its principles, does 
not relieve the difficulty. ‘The same 
law holds good, both of the liberal 
school of interpretation and of the 
German. The one may go farther 
than the other. There is here more 
sober judgment, more restraint from 
public sentiment, and less of the 
university isolation and indepen- 
dence, and of the madness that com- 
eth from such learning, and in conse- 
quence less logic and consistency in 
following principles to their conclu- 
sions. It would not be difficult to 
show that Mr. Norton and Mr. Fur- 
ness are less consistent than Mr. 
Parker, though they are in some 
points nearer the truth. Nor would 
it be difficult to show that German 
rationalism was the same in its be- 
ginnings with the rationalism of 
Boston, and that the tendency of 
both is swift and headlong by the 
force of logical consecutiveness to 
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the termini attained by Strauss and 
Parker.* 

It is also said, that Mr. Parker is 
the farthest possible from being a 
close and consistent thinker, that he 
js rather an enormous reader, a very 
*helluo librorum’—that he reck- 
lessly jumps at conclusions in his 
youth, and publishes them in his 
haste, which, if he would revise in 
silence and with time, he would re- 
ject in his maturity. That Mr. Par- 
ker has read too much we do not 
doubt. ‘That his conclusions are 
strange, fantastic and ill-sustained, 
we have testified abundantly. We 
wonder that he does not start back 
from them, and re-examine his 
premises ; or even choose to be 
more believing at the expense of 
being inconsistent. But his prem- 
ises, and not the haste and frankness 
of the man, are the causes of the 
frightful conclusion. Would that the 
light which the result casts back- 
ward upon its causes, might not 
shine in vain. 

We may be told, that all this is 
none of our business; that a com- 
munion which never intermeddles 
with ‘ the sects” might be let alone 
with a better grace. Did we argue 
this question in a sectarian way, this 
charge might lie, on that ground, 





* The Christian Examiner of March, 
says upon this pvint, “ atroce vultu.”’ 
“He who can not see an essential ditfer- 
ence between the writings of Mr. Norton, 
Dr. Palfrey or Mr. Furness, where the facts 
of the divine mission of Jesus Christ and 
its miraculous attestation are continually 
asserted, and the writings of Mr. Parker, 
where they are as continually denied, 
must be incapable of discerning or mea- 
suring the re sah of ideas; and he who 
will not see the difference because it suits 
his purpose to overlook it, saves his in- 
telligence at the expense of his honesty.”’ 

p. 252, 3. Wesee and assert a difference, 

ut itis, that the premises of both being 
admitted, the difference isin Mr. Parker's 
favor as respects the argument. If any 
one doubts this, let him study the intro- 
duction to Strauss’s Life of Christ, and see 
how he conducts such writers as Norton, 
Furness and Palfrey triumphantly on to 
his own conclusions. 
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against us. As to the fact alledged, 
we confess ourselves ignorant, that 
the liberal community never con- 
trast themselves with others, to their 
own advantage, or that they do it 
less offensively or less contemptu- 
ously than others do the same thing 
for themselves. So too it may be 
said that the attempt to connect Mr. 
Parker with their body isa poor and 
pitiful effort to make sectarian capi- 
tal,—that he is no more to be charg- 
ed upon the Unitarian body because 
he happens to be among them, than 
Strauss & Co. upon the German or- 
thodox church, because they appear- 
ed in that body.* It is enough for 
us to say, that this has never been 
our argument,—and that we have 
expressly and forcibly disclaimed 
and rejected it, and to insinuate that 
we have used it, is to appeal to sec- 
tarian feeling with an emphasis. 
Our argument is, that the principles, 
which, in the German church, have 
ended in Strauss, have in the Ameri- 


* When our liberal friends talk in this 
fashion, we are tempted to refer them to 
a poem by Goethe, translated under the ti- 
tle of “ the Magician's Apprentice.”’ This 
apprentice in his master's absence had 
forgotten Dr. Bellamy’s advice, ‘ never to 
raise the devil unless he could lay him’— 
and had turned the old broom into a ser- 
vant to bring water for him, remembering 
the spell that would raise, but not the 
spell that would send him back. He 
brought water, and still brought it, and 
would not heed the youth as he called 
out,— 

“Stay now. Stay now 

Ample measure 

Of thy treasure 

Thou hast given !— 

Woe is me! Whatshall I say now, 
I've forgot the word, by Heaven !" 

At last, in his despair, he throws an 
axe at him and cleaves him in two, and the 
consequence is thus indicated— 


* Woe! Another! 

Both halves, springing 

Up, come bringing 

Water, water! ‘ 
Each would fain outdo the other : 
Heavens! Ocut my anguish shorter!" 


We presume our liberal friends will be 
wise enough not to throw the axe at Mr. 
Parker, lest in cleaving one, they should 
make two spirits. 
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can church resulted in Parker. We 
certainly know no reasons, why the 
liberal body may so affect either 
state or mystery, or social preroga- 
tive, as to refuse to explain itself, or 
to stand upon its principles. 

While we say these things we 
can not but earnestly testify our re- 
spect for the believing spirit in the 
body, which has been so shocked by 
Mr. Parker’s conclusions, as to rise 
against them, even though in so do- 
ing, they have forgotten their own 
first principles of fellowship and 
philosophy. Our object is not to dis- 
honor their honest motives, nor to 
weaken their good enterprises, nor 
in any way to justify Mr. Parker. 
As far as we have to do with him, 
we desire in a friendly spirit, to lead 
him to better conclusions, by giving 
him better premises. As far as we 
have to do with the liberal body who 
hold the same premises, but shrink 
from the conclusions to which he 
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Life of Godfrey William Von 
Leibnitz, on the basis of the 
German work of Dr. G. E. Guh- 
brauer. By Joun M. Mackie. 
Boston : Gould, Kendall & Lin- 
coln. 1845, 


Tue work of Dr. Guhbrauer, is 
the last and best of the biographies 
of Leibnitz. The abridgment be- 
fore us is well executed. The style 
is clear, manly, free from Ger- 
manisms, and so compact, that few 
volumes of the size contain an equal 
amount of information. A contin- 
uous and minute history of a man 
of remarkable activity and power of 
achievement, through a long life 
full of vicissitudes, is condensed into 
a less compass than three hundred 
duodecimo pages. 

An outline of the principal events 
in the life of Leibnitz, his intellec- 
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carries them, we desire to test the 
premises by their results to Mr. Par. 
ker and his associates of the liberal 
school, and of them we might say 
much that is favorable and not do 
full justice to our convictions and 
feelings. 

For that portion of the liberal 
body, whether lay or clerical, who 
mingle in their system the good and 
evil element of Christian truth and 
liberal philosophy, we testify our 
highest interest and most friendly 
regard, as we think, by doing what 
lies in our power, to lead them to 
cast out the evil element which has 
been so fully illustrated in Mr. Par. 
ker ; and to follow the good, in its 
better philosophy and better inter. 
pretations, to its legitimate and un- 
alloyed conclusions. Let them do 
this, and we shall hope to read John 
and Paul with them, and find in 
their words, the same substantial 
Christianity. 


NOTICES. 


tual character, his chief aims and 
projects, his most important discov- 
eries, inventions and writings, his 
religious and moral principles, may, 
we think, be interesting to our read- 
ers. ‘These several points we shall 
embrace as far as possible in a brief 
narrative of his life. 

Godfrey William Von Leibnitz, 
was born at’ Leipsic on the 21st day 
of June, (O. 8.) 1646. His father 
was Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Leipsic. Both his 
grandfather and great grandfather, 
held honorable offices under the 
government. When he was six 
years of age, his father died and left 
him to the care of his mother, a wo- 
man of sound judgment and exem- 
plary piety, who early imbued his 
mind with her own principles. He 
was sent at a tender age to a gram- 
mar school in Leipsic, where his 
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extraordinary talent soon manifested 
itself. From this preparatory school, 
he passed at the age of fifteen to the 
University of his native city—and 
received at the age of nineteen the 

of Bachelor of Philosophy. 
He then entered on the study of law, 
intending to make it his profession 
for life. During these studies, he 
spent three months at the University 
of Jena, enjoying the lectures on 
jurisprudence, of the celebrated 
professors of that institution. In the 
year 1666, after having completed 
his legal studies, he applied to the 
University of Leipsic for the degree 
of doctor of laws, intending then to 
enter on the practice of his profes- 
sion. With a view to obtain this 
honor, he wrote his celebrated trea- 
tise entitled De Arte Combinatoria, 
which unites in a focus all the philo- 
wphical views and tendencies of his 
precocious mind, with the germs of 
the subsequent discoveries of the dif- 
ferential calculus, and the project ofa 
universal language. He was then only 
twenty years ofage. For reasons that 
we can not here detail, but which had 
no connection with his scholarship, 
the University refused him the doc- 
orate of laws. This event, to- 
gether with the recent death of his 
mother, quite weaned the young 
philosopher from Leipsic. He bade 
adieu to his friends, left his native 
city, and repaired to the University 
of Altdorf, near Nurenberg, where 
he sustained an examination with 
great applause, and received the de- 
gree of a doctor in his twenty first 
year. He was also offered a pro- 
fessorial chair in the University, 
which he declined. He spent the 
winter of 1667 in Nurenberg, where 
he became a member and secretary 
of aSociety of Rosicrusians, whose 
object it was to discover the philos- 
opher’s stone, by chemical experi- 
ments. Here he learned the folly 
of alchemy. At this time Leibnitz 
met at Nurenberg, Baron Von 
Boineburg of Frankfort, who had 
formerly been first minister of the 
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Elector of Mentz; and who now 
became the close friend and patron 
of the young philosopher. He ac- 
cepted an invitation from the Baron 
to visit Frankfort, where he served 
his patron in various capacities, 
as librarian, secretary, advocate, 
counsellor, and factor, and became 
acquainted with the celebrated 
Spener, and other distinguished 
men. He was soon favorably in- 
troduced to the Elector of Mentz, 
a liberal patron “of learning, by 
means of a treatise which he wrote, 
entitled, “* A New Mode of learning 
and teaching Jurisprudence.” The 
Elector appointed him an associate 
with Lasser, to revise the System 
of Roman Law, in order to adapt it 
to the existing circumstances of the 
German empire. He also assist- 
ed his patron, Boineburg, in pre- 
paring for a mission to Poland in 
behalf of the Palsgrave of Newburg, 
who laid claim to the throne of that 
kingdom. He prepared a learned 
state paper in support of this claim, 
which produced no small sensation 
among the adepts in political science. 
The fame of Leibnitz rapidly extend- 
ed to other courts, and he received 
invitations from the Duke of Hano- 
ver, and from the Prince of Durlach, 
to engage in their service; which 
however he declined. Yet in the fol- 
lowing year, when he was not fully 
twenty four years of age, he accept- 
ed the office of counsellor in the 
College of Appeals, the highest ju- 
dicial tribunal of the Electoral 
Archbishopric of Mentz. It was in 
this year, 1670, that he published an 
essay, which is said to contain the 
germs of his doctrine of monads ; 
and commenced that epistolary cor- 
respondence with men of learning 
all over Europe, which cost him a 
great part of the labor of his life. 
At this period he began to devote 
himself more exclusively than ever 
to the subject of politics. He en- 
gaged actively with Boineburg in a 
plan to unite the German Princes 
against their common enemy, Louis 
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XIV of France. Soon after, his at- 
tention became engrossed in a pro- 
ject to drive the infidels out of Egypt 
by a unionof the European powers 
with the Abyssinians. He endeav- 
ored to divert the attention of Louis 
XIV from an intended invasion of 
Holland, to the conquest of Egypt, 
and the colonization by Christians 
of the African coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, a glory which he predicted 
would belong to, France. Receiv- 
ing some encouragement from the 
French court, Leibnitz, in 1672, 
set off with his servant for Paris. 
His mission, it is known, was un- 
successful. He remained however 
in Paris, examining the libraries 
and amusing himself with various 
studies until 1673, when by order of 
the Elector of Mentz he left France, 
and sailed for London in compa- 
ny with the Baron Von Shonborn, 
son-in-law of Boineburg, and em- 
bassador of the Elector to the courts 
of France and Great Britain. Shon- 
born brought with him to Paris, 
Philip William, the son of Boine- 
burg, to be placed under the care of 
Leibnitz. It was during their visit 
to Paris, that he invented his cele- 
brated calculating machine, a model 
of which was favorably received by 
the Royal Society of London, on 
his arrival in that city. While in 
London he busied himself in making 
the acquaintance of eminent men, 
and in ascertaining the state of sci- 
ence. He found that many of his 
discoveries had been anticipated by 
others, and what was much to his 
advantage, he became acquainted 
with some mathematical operations 
of use to him in his subsequent stud- 
ies. On the death of the Elector 
of Mentz, Von Shénborn returned 
to Paris. Leibnitz accompanied 
him, “ bearing away,” as he ex- 
presses it, “ the bloom and fragrance 
of English literature, all for forty 
thalers.” Here, at Paris, he re- 
mained in the capacity of counsellor 
to the new Elector—declining invi- 
tations from the Duke of Hanover, 
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and from the prime minister of 
the King of Denmark, to ente 
their respective services. His time 
was chiefly occupied in superip. 
tending the education of the son of 
Boineburg, in settling the claims 
of Boineburg’s estate on the Freneh 
government, in drawing up me. 
morials to the court, and state pa- 
pers of importance, for respect. 
able persons, and in the adjustment 
of the affairs of illustrious foreign. 
ers. In these ways he defrayed 
the expenses of his residence in 
the capital of France. At length 
he became so much attached to 
Paris, that on being offered a lucra- 
tive office, he determined to make 
it his permanent home. A large 
sum, however, was to be paid for 
the preferment, and after in vain ap- 
plying to his friends in Saxony for 
aid, being suspected by them of 
having become a Romanist, he was 
obliged to relinquish his object. It 
was in 1673, that Leibnitz, while in 
Paris, entered on his splendid ca- 
reer of mathematical investigation. 
The first discovery made by him 
was the differential calculus. In 
1776 Newton took the pains to in. 
form Leibnitz, that he himself like- 
wise was in possession of certain 
new methods, the application of 
which to tangents and quadratures 
he pointed out, but did not reveal 
the nature of these methods. At 
this point commenced the long and 
painful controversy between these 
two great men, as to which belongs 
the honor of priority in the discov- 
ery of fluxions. There is no rea 
sonable doubt, that the discovery 
was original with both of them, 
whence the honor of priority is not 
worth a word of disputation. In 
1776, the Duke of Hanover invited 
Leibnitz for the third time to enter 
his service, in the capacity of coun- 
sellor and librarian. He accepted 
the appointment, returned to Ger- 
many by the way of London and 
Amsterdam, in which cities he made 
the acquaintance of several disti0- 
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ished men, among them the phi- 
josopher Spinoza. He was received 
by the Prince of Hanover with 
marked favor, and remained in his 
service, and in that of his success- 
ors, the remainder of his life—al- 
though for a considerable period, his 
time was devoted, in part, to the in- 
terest of the courts of Berlin and 
Vienna. The first two years of his 
residence at Hanover were chiefly 

t in the Hartz mountains, where 
the duke had valuable silver mines, 
the working of which was very 
greatly impeded by the influx of 
water. It was Leibnitz’s business 
to,discover a method of draining 
them—but though he failed in this 
main object, yet having his attention 
tamed towards the subjects of min- 
ing, of coining, and of the cur- 
rency, he introduced some impor- 
tant improvements. Under his man- 
agement the Hanoverian currency 
became the bestoftheage. He enter- 
ed also with zeal upon investigations 
in mineralogy and geology, and was 
the first to make the various layers 
composing the earth’s surface, the 
foundation of a theory respecting the 
origin and structure of our planet. 
He was also the first to suggest that 
the strata of the earth’s surface 
were formed by the processes of cool- 
ingand evaporation. Natural his- 
tory, too, had a share of his atten- 
tion. In 1678, the duke raised him 
tothe rank of court counsellor, in 
virtue of which he was a judge in 
the court of chancery. At this time 
he wrote an able diplomatic paper 
on the rights of the smaller Ger- 
man princes, with a view to advance 
the claim of his master as an elect- 
or of the empire. 

In 1679, his patron the Duke of 
Hanover died, and was succeeded 
by Ernest Augustus. Leibnitz em- 
ployed his pen, at this period, in 
writing political papers, to fur- 
ther the views of the duke, and in 
corresponding with distinguished 
Catholics and Protestants respecting 
areunion of Christians in one com- 
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munion—a darling project with him 
for many years, but finally abandon 

ed in despair. In 1686, he under- 
took a purely literary work, on the 
genealogy and history of the House 
of Brunswick. After many years 
of interrupted labor, this work was 
completed in two volumes, near the 
close of his life, but as yet it re- 
mains unpublished. [The complete 
works of Leibnitz are now in a 
course of publication at Hanover.] 
In order to collect materials for 
this work, he was ordered by the 
duke to visit various parts of Ger- 
many, and also Italy. These jour- 
neys occupied him more than two 
years. He was received at Vienna, 
at Rome, at Bologna, at Florence, 
and at Venice, with high considera- 
tion, and found ready access to the 
libraries and eminent scholars of 
those cities. At Modena he dis- 
covered indubitable evidence of a 
connection between the house of 
Brunswick and the ancient Mar- 
graves of Este. After reaching Han- 
over, Leibnitz continued his efforts 
in favor of his master’s claim to 
the rank of Elector, and wrote 
several able pamphlets on the sub- 
ject, until the duke at last succeed- 
ed in obtaining the object of his am- 
bition. In reward of these services, 
the new Elector promoted Leibnitz 
to the office of privy counsellor of 
justice—the highest judicial office 
in the country. Between the years 
1693 and 1711, he published, as 
historiographer of Hanover, several 
valuable historical works, besides 
continuing his history of the house 
of Brunswick. In 1698, Leibnitz 
met with a heavy loss by the death 
of Ernest Augustus. His son and 
successor, George Lewis, confirmed 
the philosopher in his offices, but nev- 
er gave him his hearty confidence— 
and finally abandoned him to neglect. 
In 1700, Leibnitz went to Berlin, 
having several ends in view, the clo- 
ser union of the houses of Branden- 
burg and Brunswick, the union of 
Protestant sects against the Catho- 
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lies, and the establishment of a 
society of sciences in the Prussian 
capital. In this last project he suc- 
ceeded, and became the first presi- 
dent of the society—the objects of 
which were, to guard the purity, and 
promote the improvement, of the 
German language ; and to cultivate 
the sciences with a view to their 
practical applications to the useful 
arts. The culture of silk was at 
this time introduced into Prussia by 
Leibnitz, and a monopoly of the 
business given to the new society 
for its support, but the plan turned 
out in loss, not in profit. At this 
time he embarked ardently in the 
cause of popular education, and 
opened a correspondence with the 
philanthropist Franke, the founder 
of the Orphan Asylum in Halle— 
whose plans he warmly approved. 
He advised an application to Peter 
the Great, to establish similar asy- 
lums in every part of his dominions. 
In 1700, Leibnitz went to Vienna, 
on an invitation from the emperor, 
te attend a conference on the sub- 
ject of Church union. At the end 
of that year he returned to Hanover, 
just as Frederic, the Elector of 
Brandenburg, was crowned King of 
Prussia ; to which elevation the wri- 
tings of Leibnitz had very much con- 
tributed. In 1703, he addressed a 
memorial to Frederic, recommend- 
ing a union with the Church of Eng- 
land, and the introduction of a hie- 
rarchy into Germany, adducing the 
English adage, ‘No bishop, no 
king.” In 1704, the English litur- 
gy was translated, and sent in the 
name of the king of Prussia to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, with a 
request that he would give his advice 
as to the mode of introducing into 
Germany the organization of the 
English church ; and it is a singular 
fact, that the plan was defeated by the 
Helmstadt divines refusing to avow 
in express words their abhorrence 
of Popery, at which the archbishop 
was so offended that he would hold 
no connection with the Protestant 
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churches of Germany. Would j 


be sonow? ‘The interest Leibpitz 
took in the reunion of Christians led 
to his writing his great philosophical 
work, the Theodicea, or Justification 
of God on account of the evil in the 
world. This work contains not only 
his philosophical system, but its ap. 
plication to the doctrines of the atone. 
ment, the eucharist, of grace and 
works, of freedom and predestination, 
Jt was published in 1710. The phi. 
losophy of Leibnitz was well re. 
ceived in Germany and France, 
and maintained its ascendancy until 
Kant superseded him. In 1704, 
Leibnitz became acquainted at Ber. 
lin with Christian Wolf, the cele. 
brated expounder of his philosophy, 
with whom he maintained a friend. 
ly correspondence for the rest of 
his life. Just prior to the publication 
of the Theodicea, occurred the death 
of Sophia Charlotte, the queen of 
Prussia, a princess of the house 
of Hanover, a pupil of Leibnitz, 
and his generous patroness. This 
event broke off his connection with 
Berlin. Soon after, he was sent 
on a secret misson to the head 
quarters of Charles XII, at Al- 
transladt, near Leipsic. He met 
also with Peter the Great, in 1697, 
at the castle of Koppenbriick, where 
Peter visited incognito the Elector 
of Hanover. +e met him twice af- 
terwards, the last time by invitation 
from the emperor, at Carlsbad, 
where he received from the Czar 
the title of privy counsellor of jus- 
tice, with a pension of one thousand 
albertus-thalers. Instead of return- 
ing from Carlsbad directly to Hano- 
ver, he visited Vienna, being weary 
of life in a small city, where he 
could find, as he complains, no one 
but the Electoress Sophia, who took 
any interest in philosophy. He was 
extremely desirous of spending @ 
part of every year in London, where 
he could enjoy the society of such 
men as Boyle, Bentley, and even 
Newton. But he could not obtain 
liberty from the Elector, who con- 
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fined him at Hanover, to complete 
the history of the house of Bruns- 
wick. While at Vienna, Leibnitz 
was treated with distinction by the 
emperor and court, was received in- 
tothe cabinet for his private advice, 
and had conferred on him the title 
of imperia! court counsellor, the 
highest honor that could be conferred 
on a Protestant. He was also ad- 
yanced to the rank of a baron of the 
empire, at what precise period is not 
known. During this visit to Vien- 
na, the death of Queen Anne, and 
the call of the Elector, George 
Lewis, to the British throne, oc- 
curred. His patroness, the Elect- 
oress Sophia, also died, leaving him 
next to no object of interest in Han- 
over. It was, therefore, his earnest 
desire to make Paris or London the 
home of his old age, butall his plans 
and endeavors were thwarted, until, 
in 1716, he departed this life at 
Hanover. George I. had espous- 
ed the side of Newton, for the sake 
of pleasing the English; and so far 
had court favor been withdrawn 
from Leibnitz, and the spirit of phi- 
losophy died out of Hanover, that no 
notice was taken of the decease of 
this great man. ‘The court was in- 
vited to attend his funeral, but not 
one was present, except Eckhart, 
Leibnitz’s secretary. The Royal 
Society of Berlin took no notice of 
the death of its founder and first 
president. Even the Royal Society 
of London, of which he was a 
distinguished member, passed the 
event by in silence. It was only 
the Royal Society of Paris that 
paid suitable honors to his memory. 
About a century afterwards, the 
Hanoverians united with the govern- 
ment enthusiastically, in erecting 
acircular temple to his name. 

The intellectual character of Leib- 
nitz may be known from this outline 
of his life and labors. His mind was 
distinguished preéminently for pre- 
cocity, versatility, discrimination and 
inventive power. In early boyhood 
he excelled his companions in study 

Vol. III. 
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as remarkably as he transcended 

his contemporaries in mature life. 

The germs of his most splendid phi- 

losophical conceptions appear in the 

reflections of his early youth. The 

versatility of his talents was still 

more wonderful. He excelled him- 

self only in the mathematics, to 

which, unhappily, the least portion 

of his life was devoted. No branch 

of knowledge, to which his attention 

was called, escaped his studious ex- 

amination. He is now immersed in 
efforts to perfect the arts of mining 

and coining—now in the improve- 

ment of lenses—now in constructing 
a machine for performing arithmeti- 
cal operations, even to the extrac- 

tion of square and cube roots—now 
in writing political papers, and dis- 
sertations on civil and international 
law, and in diplomatic negotiations 
—now his attention is engrossed in 
mineralogy, geology, natural his- 
tory—now he is occupied in attempts 
to unite christendom in one commun- 
ion, or to unite Protestants against 
Romanists, or to introduce the Eng- 
lish hierarchy into Germany, or to 
enlist France and other Christian 
powers in a new crusade against 
the Turks—now he is correspond- 
ing with kings and scholars respect- 
ing his plan of a universal language, 
by means of which the learning of 
every nation was to become at once 
the common property of mankind— 
now he philosophizes ; he is in the 
depths of metaphysics ; he founds a 
system of philosophy which rules 
over a large part of the civilized 
world for nearly a century—now he 
is zealously embarked in an effort 
to enrich his native tongue, and is 
the first to give a check to the prac- 
tice of introducing foreign words to 
supply its deficlencies—now he is 
writing history—now poetry—now 
endeavoring to improve the science 
and art of medicine—now founding 
scientific societies—and finally, re- 
turning to his favorite mathematics, 
he makes those splendid discoveries 
which exalt his fame to a rivalship 
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with Newton. His inventive pow- 
er was most remarkable. A desire 
to improve every art, to make dis- 
coveries on every subject, seemed 
to be his ruling passion, and under 
the guidance of a vigorous imagina- 
tion and a discriminating intellect, 
he searched out the secrets of nature 
with surprising success. 

The religious and moral princi- 
ples of Leibnitz, are shrouded in 
some obscurity. He was a gene- 
rous, kind hearted man—a sincere 
philanthropist. All his undertakings 
seemed to have in view the greater 
civilization of mankind. His eccle- 
siastical projects, all of which failed, 
appeared to have had their origin in 
political and not in religious consid- 
erations. Although he was a Pro- 
testant in his views, he was in no wise 
scrupulous, if he could thereby pro- 
mote the political interests of his 
sovereign, in making concessions to 
the Papists. In religion, the com- 
mon people called him a nothinga- 
rian—owing, no doubt, to his habit- 
ual neglect of public worship. In 
his writings, however, he was a 
strenuous defender of revelation in 
opposition to the English deists. 
Few, if any, stains rest on his repu- 
tation. Some have accused him of 
being mercenary ; but, in our opin- 
ion, unjustly. ‘The story of his hav- 
ing a natural son, is also without 
any solid foundation. The great 
defect in his character, over which 
the Christian must mourn, is the 
want of an evangelical spirit, a lively 
appreciation of our infinite indebted- 
ness to Christ, and intelligent devo- 
tion to his service. 


A Vocabulary and Elementary Les- 
sons for the Deaf and Dumb. 
By Harvey Prinpte Peer, Prin- 
cipal of the New York Institution 
for the Instruction of the Deaf 
and Dumb. New York. 18mo. 
pp. 286. 


Tuts work was prepared with the 
design of supplying a deficiency 
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which has long been felt as a most 
serious one by instructors of the 
deaf and dumb. The importance 
of a series of lessons carefully pre. 
pared expressly for this class of 
learners, would seem sufficiently 
obvious. In the case of persons 
with every organ of sense perfect, 
and already in possession of a moth. 
er tongue, the advantage of a sys. 
tematic proceedure in the acquisition 
of a new language ; taking one thing 
at a time, proceeding gradually and 
in proper order from the simple to 
the complex, making each point sure 
and familiar by repetition, and mak. 
ing each acquisition a_ stepping 
stone to another beyond, advancing 
thus step by step till the elements of 
the language are mastered, can not 
be too highiy estimated, and is fully 
demonstrated by the success of such 
works as Ollendorff’s and Manesca’s 
for the German and French lan- 
guages. Much more must such a 
course be advantageous, if not in- 
dispensable, in the case of those 
who, in consequence of their pecu- 
liar deprivation, are utterly destitute 
of any notion whatever of the na- 
ture of verbal and syntactical lan- 
guage, and who are restricted to 
modes of representing words,—by 
writing or the manual alphabet,—so 
far inferior to speech in rapidity and 
expressiveness. Such a method fully 
carried out, may seem slow and bar- 
ren at first, but proves in the end, 
not only a saving of time, but indis- 
pensable to thoroughness of acquisi- 
tion. Itopens a way by which those 
of the better order of capacity may 
proceed pleasantly, surely and with- 
out discouragement, and practicable 
for those who would otherwise find 
in the difficulties of language, a tan- 
gled and absolutely impenetrable 
maze. It is nature’s method. Na- 
ture teaches the child to select from 
the multitude of expressions uttered 
in his hearing those which are easi- 
est to his understanding, and by at- 
tention and practice to make these 
familiar, and then directs him to 
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others more difficult. Nature leads 
the child by an induction of similar 
examples selected from the mass, 
ora habit founded on a comparison 
of such examples, to acquire a prac- 
tical understanding of the principles 
of language. But nature may be 
economized, and unless thus assisted 
in the case of the deaf and dumb, 
will be found an inadequate teacher. 
What nature does for the speaking 
child in the way of selection, the 
living instructor must do for the 
deaf and dumb. 

Yet this method has not always 
been adopted, nor when attempted, 
has it always been perfectly carried 
out. To carry it out thoroughly 
and successfully in practice, is not 
so easy as it might seem at the out- 
set. When the method is perfected, 
it may be found so simple as to seem 
obvious and appear as having invol- 
ved no difficulty ; yet in this case 
as in others, the simplicity which is 
the perfection of art, is attained on- 
ly as the result of many tentative 
efforts, imperfect or wholly aside 
from the mark. With all the light 
of past experience, to prepare a 
series of lessons well adapted for 
the use of the deaf and dumb, is no 
easy task. It is one requiring much 
individual experience, combined with 
eareful observation, reflection and 
study ; sound theoretical views, and 
above all, a soundness of judgment 
which shall see and keep in view 
precisely what the actual circum- 
stances of the case require, and 
shall not be misled by theories away 
from the end of practical adaptation. 
The difficulty of executing the work 
in a satisfactory manner, is no doubt 
the main reason why the want has 
remained so long unsupplied. We 
consider it no small commendation 
to say, that the author of this vol- 
ume has thus far succeeded in what 
he has undertaken. It is intended 
for the class of beginners in institu- 
tions for the deaf and dumb, and is 
the first of a series designed to car- 
ry out the method of instruction we 
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have indicated above, and to serve 
both as a guide to the teacher and a 
text-book for the study of the pupil. 
Part second, we learn, will soon be 
issued. “We have good reason to 
know that this course of lessons has 
been found to work most successful- 
ly in practice, and also that it is uni- 
versally acknowledged by instruc- 
tors of the deaf and dumb in this 
country and by some of the most 
distinguished abroad, that the author 
has by its publication, done great 
credit to himself and rendered a 
signal service to the cause of deaf- 
mute education. These lessons 
have already been brought into use 
in the institution at Manchester, one 
of the largest in England, a fact 
which is not only highly creditable 
to our American institutions and to 
the author of this book, but most 
honorable to the candor and liberal- 
ity of the Principal of the Manches- 
ter Institution, who commends the 
book in the highest terms; it being 
a thing quite unprecedented that an 
English instructor of the deaf and 
dumb should condescend to learn 
any thing from this country. 

The book will be found invaluable 
for parents who have deaf-mute 
children; as by its use, any intelli- 
gent person will be easily able to 
give a deaf-mute child a knowledge 
of simple words and phrases, which 
will prove an immense gain, in the 
increased benefit to be derived from 
a course of instruction at a public 
institution, in consequence of such 
a preparation. 

For children who can hear and 
speak, also, we are of opinion that 
the book might be used with great 
advantage, in teaching them the ele- 
ments of grammar, and as a basis 
for exercises in composition. We 
are persuaded that the introduction 
into our schools for speaking child- 
ren, of a course of instruction in 
language somewhat similar to that 
which the deaf and dumb receive, 
would be a vast improvement in our 
educational system, and that thus 








the charity bestowed for the relief 
of this unfortunate class, might be 
more than repaid by the benefit 
which would in this way regound to 
their more favored brethren. We 
doubt whether there is any book in 
existence, so well adapted, as a first 
book, for teaching the English lan- 
guage to foreigners, especially in 
the case of children, as is this book 
of lessons for the deaf and dumb. 
It has already been sent for by 
missionaries in China, and will soon 
be in use there for this very purpose. 

This unpretending volume is wor- 
thy the attention of every one inter- 
ested in the subject of education 
whether as a matter of theory or 
practice. 





A Scripture Manual, alphabetically 
and systematically arranged, de- 
signed to facilitate the finding of 
proof-texts. By Cuaries Sim- 
mons. New York, M. W. Dodd; 
Boston, Croker & Brewster. 


Tue original of this work has 
been before the public for several 
years. Having been revised by the 
author, subjected to the critical ex- 
amination of a number of eminent 
scholars and theologians, and re-ar- 
ranged, enlarged, and corrected, it 
is now stereotyped and republished. 
The title gives only an imperfect 
notion of the object and value of the 
work. The design is, to furnish 
scriptural proofs of the doctrines of 
revelation ; of all the duties of mo- 
rality and religion, and of all the 
institutions of Christianity; and on 
the other hand, te refute religious 
errors by the same authority. The 
plan in general is, to lay down the 
various propositions to be proved, 
and follow them with a selection of 
proof-texts. In many cases the 


doctrine or duty is introduced in 
_ an interrogatory form, giving to parts 

of the work the appearance of a 
scriptural catechism, the answer be- 
ing made in passages of Scripture. 
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The sound judgment and accurate 
discrimination with which this plan 
has been carried out, are worthy of 
praise. The author is evidently a 
well read theologian. He finds ig 
his Bible the system of doctrines 
held by the orthodox Congregational 
churches of New England. He 
finds there also ample materials for 
the refutation of opposing errors, 
The doctrinal part of his Manual 
is therefore a scripturai defense of 
that system of evangelical truth 
which has for its cardinal points, the 
supreme divinity of Christ, the entire 
sinfulness of man in a state of na- 
ture, the necessity of a radical 
change wrought in his character by 
the Holy Spirit, the possibility of 
forgiveness on the sole ground of 
what Christ has done for human re- 
demption, and the endless misery of 
every rejecter of the Gospel. These 
doctrines with all cognate truths, re- 
ligious and moral inculcations, he 
shows, by abundant quotations, to be 
based upon a firm scriptural foun- 
dation. Diligent care appears to 
have been taken, to avoid irrelevant 
quotations, and to select as proof 
those passages only which directly 
assert, or at least, plainly imply the 
truth of the points to be established. 
That mistakes in this important par- 
ticular can not be discovered in the 
volume, we are not justified in as- 
serting, after a superficial examina- 
tion ; but having met with no such 
errors, we are disposed to accord to 
it an unusual degree of merit in the 
selection of proof-texts. This at 
least we can have no hesitation to 
say, that the work is the best of the 
kind within our knowledge, and that 
it will prove of great service to stu- 
dents of the Bible, and especially to 
ministers of the Gospel in the pre- 
paration of their sermons. ‘This 
opinion is confirmed by the recom- 
mendations which the work has re- 
ceived from such competent judges 
as Drs. Woods, Pond, Storrs, and 
Goodrich. 
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Sermons, not before published, on 


various practical subjects. By 
the late Epwarp Dorr Grirrin, 
p.D. New York, published by 
M. W. Dodd. 


Tue author of these discourses 
acquired a distinguished reputation 
gs a vigorous, discriminating, im- 
passioned, eloquent preacher of the 
Gospel. His Park street Lectures 
and other sermons, published during 
his life, confirmed and exalted this 
high reputation, by evincing, most 
conclusively, that his popularity in 
the pulpit arose from the intriusic 
force and beauty of his discourses, 
and not merely from the impressive 
manner of their delivery. All these 
early productions of his pen, pre- 
pared expressly for publication, will 
continue to be read, it may be for 
centuries, by those who seek for 
solid religious instruction, presented 
ina luminous, forcible style. But 
what shall we say of the volume be- 
foreus? Here are sixty sermons, 
not one of which is worthy of the 
gifted author—not one, a methodi- 
cal, well constructed, finished dis- 
course. The unity of plan, the sin- 
gleness of aim, the vigor of expres- 
sion, the force of argument, so 
conspicuous in his previous publica- 
tions,are all wanting. We discover 
in them nothing of the head and 
heart of Griffin, except an occasional 
paragraph of eloquent appeal to the 
consciences of his auditors. The 
work may be compared, for strength 
and interest, with the common run 
of sermons which are delivered from 
the pulpits of New England; yet 
with this difference against them, 
that they are more than usually de- 
ficient in originality, and in variety 
of topics, owing, we presume, to 
their having, to a great extent, been 
composed in seasons of religious 
awakening, and designed mainly to 
carry forward such a work. It is 
with reluctance that we express an 
unfavorable opinion of this volume, 
aa memento of the excellent au- 
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thor, and as a specimen of the New 
England pulpit, from one of her 
most eloquent sons, We can, not- 
withstanding, wish it a wide circula- 
tion, believing that any tract, con- 
veying evangelical truth, may exert, 
through the blessing of God, a saving 
influence. 





A Complete Concordance to the 
Holy Scriptures. By A.exan- 
pER Crupen, M. A. A new and 
condensed edition by the Rev. 
Davin Kine, LL. D. Boston, 
Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 1845. 


Tre American publishers of this 
edition of Cruden’s Concordance, 
have conferred a favor on the Chris- 
tian public. The work in its present 
reduced size and shape, is nearly of 
equal value as a concordance with 
the original publication. All the 
author’s references to passages of 
Scripture are retained, and those 
parts only omitted, which are not 
necessary to a Bible concordance— 
such as the definition of words, the 
description of ceremonies, the ex- 
planation of difficult texts, facts in 
natural history, &c., together with 
the concordance of the Apocrypha, 
and several old prefaces. A large 
reduction of matter is also made by 
condensing quotations from the 
Scriptures. How much __ these 
abridgments will obscure references 
and embarrass the finding of texts, 
can not be determined without a 
more extensive examination than we 
are now able to make. However 
this may be, these various reductions 
have brought the work into the com- 
pass of less than 600 pages, and di- 
minished the price to the moderate 
sum of $1.25. Although those 
gentlemen of the sacred profession 
to whom saving of expense is no 
object, may prefer the original work, 
yet this edition, thus stripped of 
cumbrous, if not useless matter, 
coming within the means of all, will 
be apt to drive other competitors 
from the market. A small pocket 
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edition, more accurate and more 
full than Brown, is still a desid- 
eratum, especially for the use of 
Sabbath school teachers, and those 
pastors who are called to conduct 
religious services in neighborhoods 
at a distance from their studies. 





Vision of Death and other Poems. 
By C. W. Everest. Hartford, 
Robbins & Smith. 1845. 


Tus is a pretty book of poetry, 
and we readily commend it to our 
readers. Mr. Everest is rather 
known as an editor or compiler of a 
number of popular miscellaneous 
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books, which evince much 
correct taste, a nice perception of 
poetic beauty, combined with ye 
scholar like accuracy. But it is not 
perhaps so generally known, that he 
has himself found time to write some 
of our sweetest native poetry. The 
different portions of this book evince 
different degrees of merit; yet over 
the whole there breathes much of the 
genuine spirit of poetry, and some 
of the pieces are very beautiful, 
The little pieces, “* The Farmer,” 
“The Song of the Wayfaring,” and 
Childhood, a ballad,” are not, as 
poems of their class, inferior to any 
that we have seen. 


BOOKS FOR REVIEW. 


Tue Life of the Rev. John Wes- 
ley, M. A. sometime Fellow of Lin- 
coln College, Oxford ; collected from 
his private papers and printed works; 
and written at the request of his 
executors. ‘To which is prefixed 
some account of his ancestors and 
relations ; with the Life of the Rev. 
Charles Wesley, M. A. collected from 
his private journal, and never before 
published. The whole forming a 
history of Methodism, in which the 
principles and economy of the Me- 
thodists are unfolded. By John 
Whitehead, M. D. Author of the 
Discourse delivered at Mr. Wesley's 
funeral. With an Introduction by 
the Rev. Thomas H. Stockton. 
Second American edition. With 
portraits of Rev. John and Charles 
Wesley. Published by William 8. 
Stockton, Philadelphia, 1845. 

Historical Collections of Virginia ; 
containing a collection of the most 
interesting facts, traditions, biograph- 
ical sketches, anecdotes, We. relating 
to its history and antiquities, together 
with geographical and statistical 
descriptions. ‘To which is appended 
an historical and descriptive sketch 
of the District of Columbia. Illus- 


trated by one hundred engravings, 
giving views of the principal towns, 
seats of eminent men, public build. 
ings, relics of antiquity, historic lo 
calities, natural scenery, &c. By 
Henry Hlowe. Published by Bab 
cock & Co., Charleston, 8. C., 1845. 

A Commentary on the Apoca- 
lypse ; by Moses Stuart, Professor of 
Sacred Literature in the Theological 
Seminary at Andover, Mass. Pub- 
lished by Allen, Morrill & Ward- 
well, Andover; Mark H. Newman, 
New York. 1845. 

The Poor Doubting Christian 
drawn to Christ: wherein the main 
hindrances which keep men from 
coming to Christ, are discovered; 
with special helps to recover God's 
favor. By Rev. Thomas Hook- 
er, first minister of Hartford, Conn. 
With an abstract of the Author's 
life. Also an Introduction by Ed- 
ward W. Hooker, D. D., Professor 
of Sacred Rhetoric in the Theologi- 
cal Institute of Conn., East Windsor. 
Published by Robbins & Smith, 
Hartford. 1845. 

Spiritual Ambition; a sermon 
preached before the Synod of Penn- 
sylvania in the Clinton st. church, 
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Philadelphia, on Tuesday, Oct. 29, 
1944. By B. J. Wallace, Pastor of 
the English Presbyterian church, 
York, Pa. 

Impiety in high places, and sym- 
y with crime, a curse to any 
le: a sermon delivered before 

the first church and society in 
Nashua, N. H., on Sabbath, April 
0, 1845, with reference to the An- 
gual State Fast; by M. Hale Smith, 
Pastor. Published by request. 

The Coronation of Winter: a 
discourse delivered at Amherst Col- 
lege and Mount Holyoke Seminary, 
son after a remarkable glacial phe- 
nomenon in the winter of 1845. 
By Rev. Edward Hitchcock, LL. D., 
President of Amherst College, and 
Professor of Natural ‘Theology. 
Published at the request of both in- 
stitutions. 

The American Academic System 
defended: an address delivered at 
the dedication of the new hall of 
Williston Seminary, in Easthampton, 
Jan. 28, 1845. By Rev. Edward 
Hitcheock, LL. D. Published by 
the Trustees. 

The Highest Use of Learning: an 
address delivered at his inauguration 
tothe Presidency of Amherst Col- 
rei by Rey. Edward Hitchcock, 
LL.D. Published by the Trustees. 
1845, 


Vital Christianity: Essays and 
Discourses on the Religions of Man 
and the Religion of God. By Alex- 
ander Vinet, D. D., Professor of The- 

in Lausanne, Switzerland. 
Translated with an Introduction, by 
Robert Turnbull, Pastor of the 
Harvard st. church, Boston. Pub- 
my by Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 
845. 


_ The Odyssey of Homer, accord- 
ing to the ‘Text of Wolf; with Notes : 
forthe use of Schools and Colleges. 
By John J. Owen, Principal of the 
Cornelius Institute, New York. Pub- 
lished by Leavitt, Trow & Co., New 
York. 1845. 

Sketches of Protestantism in Ita- 
ly, Past and Present, including a 
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Notice of the Origin, History, and 
Present State of the Waldenses. By 
Robert Baird. Boston: Benjamin 
Perkins & Co. 1845. 

Several of the works above men- 
tioned will receive our particular 
attention in a future number, and 
need not now occupy our pages. 

Dr. Whitehead’s Lives of the 
Wesleys is still the standard work, 
notwithstanding the subsequent at- 
tempts, made by eminent writers, to 
supply its place. In no other vol- 
ume can we find an equally graphic 
and probably truthful narrative of 
the rise and progress of Methodism 
during the life of its distinguished 
founder. ‘The author’s familiar ac- 
quaintance with the Wesleys affords 
the best guarantee of general accu- 
racy in the deliniation of their char- 
acters, and in the record of their 
opinions and measures. On _ the 
whole, the work is the most valuable 
source of information, in respect to 
these interesting men, and the church 
of which they laid the foundation. 

Historical Collections of Virginia, 
by Mr. Howe, is a very well written 
and entertaining volume. The title 
page gives a brief outline of the 
contents ; but it can not convey an 
idea of the amount of matter, never 
before offered to the public, unless 
in fugitive publications. We antici- 
pate for the work a wide circulation ; 
for who is indifferent to the life of 
the old dominion ? 

The Rev. Matthew Hale Smith’s 
sermon, entitled, * Impiety in High 
Places,” delivered on the last annual 
state fast in New Hampshire, was 
called forth by certain positive and 
negative marks of “impiety” in the 
Governor’s message, appointing the 
day of that solemnity ; and became 
the occasion of a sharp controversy 
in the papers between Mr. Smith 
and his Excellency. In this contest, 
we judged, and suppose the publie 
judged, that the Governor had the 
worst of the argument, and would 
have shown his discretion by bear- 
ing meekly the reproof of the faith- 
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ful preacher. We should be glad 
to present to our readers a synopsis 
of the sermon, but must be content 
to express our satisfaction at meeting 
with a production abounding with 
such bold rebukes of sin, and with 
the noblest Puritan sentiments, from 
one who was lately a Universalist. 

The Addresses of President Hitch- 
cock are all admirable specimens 
of this species of literature. It is 
quite superfluous to say, that they 
are written in clear, chaste, manly 
English, and sparkle with frequent 
classical, and more frequent scien- 
tific allusions and illustrations. A 
nobleness of sentiment and Chris- 
tian feeling pervade every page, 
while the argument is conducted with 
a free and unfaltering step, from the 
premises to the conclusion. The 
inaugural address is not surpassed in 
our opinion by any similar perform- 
ance that bas fallen under our notice. 
For many years Dr. Hitchcock has 
stood high in public esteem as a man 
of science ; and his late literary ef- 
forts have exalted him to respect- 
able eminence, as a_ belles-lettres 
scholar. The friends of Amherst 
College can not but be encouraged 
by his elevation to the Presidency 
of that instituion. His single name 
will give it reputation. 

Mr. Owen’s edition of Homer's 
Odyssey is a valuable gift to students 
of the Greek language. The Notes 
are numerous, too numerous, if there 
is any fault—leaving few difficulties 
for the student himselfto master. We 
should think it would gratify those 
scholars who have finished their pub- 
he education, and who know Homer 
only through the Iliad, to renew their 
acquaintance by reading the Odys- 
sey, to which this edition will be no 
small help. 

“The Poor Doubting Christian 
drawn to Christ,” will attract at- 
tention from all who cherish the 
name of the pious and eminent au- 
thor with suitable veneration. A 
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single copy was lately discovers 
by the publishers, in the library of 
the Connecticut Historical Society. 
and the work is now given by them 
to the public in a new edition, af. 
ter being out of print for mor 
than a century. A hasty perusal 
convinces us that it is well adapted 
to its purpose. The theology which 
underlays it, is the same which 
now prevails in the Congregational 
churches of New England ; and the 
advice given to doubting Christians, 
is, so far as we have seen, judicious 
and scriptural. We see not why 
it should fail to fill a similar place 
in respect to feeble believers, which 
** Baxter’s Call” occupies in relation 
to the unconverted. 

Dr. Baird’s Sketches of Protest. 
antism occupies a field hitherto up. 
known, and to most readers inaccess. 
ible. It is a field, too, in respect to 
which the curiosity of the American 
churches is likely to be aroused, and 
on which our intensest feelings are to 
be engaged. ‘The plans and efforts 
of the Foreign Evangelical Society 
have started hundreds of questionsin 
respect to Italy as it has been andis, 
while the recent movement of the 
Christian Alliance, will make Italy 
and all that concerns Italy, to bea 
subject in respect to which all will 
be eager to know whatever can be 
known. 

The book consists of three parts; 
the first is a history of the various 
attempts which were made to stem 
and cast off the power of the Romish 
church, before and during the Re- 
formation. ‘The second is a history 
of Protestantism from the Reforma- 
tion till the present day ; including 
an account of the political changes 
of its ever-changing states, as they 
illustrate the present condition of 
education, religion, and freedom. 
The third is devoted to the history 
and present condition of the Wal- 
denses. 





